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Background  to  the  Study  ,.  r^  ,  ^„  ;.;;?.•  ,.^.'-    '  •' ; 

Oakwood  College  is  a  Seventh-day  Adventist  institution  catering  to 
a  predominantly  black  student  population  of  about  thirteen  hundred.   The 
College  has  an  open  admissions  policy  and  many  students  enter  with  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  English  and  reading.  Recent  diagnostic  tests  have  re- 
vealed that  some  freshmen  are  reading  at  the  ninth  grade  level  and  a  few 
are  reading  at  an  even  lower  level.   Every  fall  teachers  of  English  at 
Oakwood  College  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  teaching  English  to  three 
or  four  hundred  freshmen  with  varying  levels  of  ability  and  achievement 
in  English.   The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  stu- 
dents enter,  not  only  with  deficiencies  in  standard  English,  but  with  a 
strong  background  in  black  English. 

The  College  provides  developmental  reading  courses  for  students 
reading  below  the  twelfth  grade  level,  but  currently  there  are  no  com- 
parative remedial  courses  in  freshman  English.   These  courses  were  dis- 
continued about  four  years  ago  when  a  College  study  showed  that  the 
remedial  courses  did  not  significantly  improve  the  performance  of  those 
who  took  them.   The  present  arrangement  is  to  have  regular  and  special 
classes  in  freshman  English.   The  special  or  "S"  classes  are  for  those 
students  who  are  enrolled  in  developmental  reading  courses  or  who  have 
an  ACT  score  of  less  than  sixteen  in  English.   The  plan  is  for  teachers 
to  move  more  slowly  with  students  in  the  "S"  classes  and  to  utilize 
special  techniques  in  their  efforts  to  help  the  students  acquire  the 
necessary  writing  skills.   A  very  serious  drawback  of  this  arrangement 
is  that  students  in  the  "S"  classes  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  the 
next  sequence  of  freshman  English  in  the  same  time  as  students  in  the 
regular  classes — one  quarter. 


There  is  grave  concern  among  the  English  faculty  and  among  faculty 
from  other  disciplines  that  the  average  Oakwood  graduate  leaves  college 
still  significantly  deficient  in  writing  skills.   There  are  those  on  the 
English  faculty  who  feel  that  the  major  reason  for  this  is  that  one  year 
(three  quarters)  of  freshman  English  is  not  enough  for  the  average  Oakwood 
freshman.   The  English  teachers  also  feel  strongly  that  students  are  not 
given  sufficient  opportunities  to  practice  their  writing  skills  after 
they  are  through  with  freshman  English.   The  teachers  do  not  believe 
that  the  occasional  term  papers  required  in  other  classes  give  the  kind 
of  practice  that  is  necessary.   They  feel  that  some  in-class  and  out-of- 
class  essays  or  written  reports  will  prove  more  beneficial.   These  re- 
commendations to  other  members  of  the  Oakwood  faculty  have  met  with  the 
standard  reply  that  in  large  classes  there  is  no  time  to  mark  so  many 
essays  or  reports. 

The  English  Proficiency  Examination,  administered  in  the  junior  or 
senior  year  of  the  student,  has  become  the  major  instrument  of  the  col- 
lege to  try  to  ensure  that  each  student  has  acquired  a  certain  level  of 
competency  in  written  English  before  he  graduates.   The  Examination 
consists  of  two  parts — a  standardized  English  test  and  an  essay.   Stu- 
dents must  pass  both  parts,  but  more  weight  is  given  to  the  essay  part. 
Students  have  two  chances  to  pass  the  Examination  and  if  they  fail  one 
part  they  may  rewrite  just  that  part.   If  they  do  not  succeed  in  passing 
the  Examination,  they  are  required  to  take  an  "advanced"  remedial  writ- 
ing course  called  English  Fundamentals.   In  this  course  they  are  taught 
once  more  how  to  write  a  proper  essay.   In  the  essay  section  of  the 
Examination  the  students  are  given  two  hours  to  write  about  'four  hun- 
dred words  on  a  topic  chosen  from  a  list  of  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
topics.   The  topics  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  many  of  them  are 
chosen  with  the  students'  majors  in  mind.   The  students  are  told  that 
their  essays  will  be  graded  for  logical  development  of  the  main  idea, 
unity  and  coherence  with  smooth  transitions,  and  acceptable  grammar. 
They  are  instructed  to  try  to  avoid  the  following:   improper  sentence 
structure,  comma  splice,  fragment  sentence,  subject-verb  disagreement, 
misplaced  modifier,  lack  of  parallelism,  improper  pronoun  reference, 
and  lack  of  sequence  of  tenses.   They  are  also  told  that  in  order  to 


receive  a  passing  grade  an  essay  must  not  contain  more  than  four  grammat- 
ical errors. 

The  Examination  is  offered  each  quarter  of  the  school  year  and  the 
number  of  candidates  varies  from  quarter  to  quarter  with  as  few  as  thirty 
or  as  many  as  a  hundred.   The  essay  part  of  the  Examination  is  marked  by 
the  English  faculty.   Each  student's  essay  is  xeroxed  and  marked  for  pass 
or  fail  by  three  teachers  according  to  the  criteria  given  to  the  students 
and  stated  in  the  previous  paragraph.   Although  teachers  mark  the  essays 
according  to  the  given  criteria  in  order  to  eliminate  as  much  subjectivi- 
ty as  possible,  they  are  free  to  exercise  their  professional  judgment  in 
making  a  final  determination  of  the  grade.   Two  passes  constitute  a  pass 
for  each  essay.   In  the  past  three  years  about  fifty  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents failed  each  quarter.  ;  ,>  r      .^ 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  performance  of 
juniors  and  seniors  of  Oakwood  College  on  the  College's  English  Profi- 
ciency Examination  to  determine  what  major,  but  easily  identifiable, 
errors  these  students  were  making  and  to  discover  what  implications,  if 
any,  there  might  be  for  English  instruction  at  Oakwood  College.   In  addi- 
tion, it  was  hoped  that  an  examination  of  students'  performance  on  the 
essays  might  also  throw  some  light  on  the  relevancy  or  adequacy  of  the 
standardized  test  of  written  expression  used  as  a  part  of  the  total 
English  Proficiency  Examination.       "' '  "" 

Procedures 

Forty-five  students  wrote  both  parts  of  the  English  Proficiency 
Examination  in  the  winter  quarter  of  the  1979-80  school  year,  but  only 
thirty-seven  of  these  had  taken  all  or  part  of  their  freshman  English 
at  Oakwood  College.   It  was  decided  to  limit  the  study  to  these  thirty- 
seven  students.   After  the  essays  had  been  graded  for  pass  or  fail 
according  to  the  established  criteria,  they  were  again  examined  by  the 
writer  to  pin-point  some  easily  identifiable  errors  in  the  areas  of 
subject-verb  disagreement,  comma  splice,  sentence  structure,  misplaced 
modifier,  pronoun  problem,  fragment  sentence,  and  verb  form.   Table  I 


shows  the  number  of  errors  made  by  each  student  In  each  of  the  named  cat- 
egories. 

The  standardized  test  used  for  this  Examination  is  actually  a  place- 
ment test  in  written  expression  designed  for  placing  freshmen. 1  The 
test  is  made  up  of  two  parts.   In  the  first  half  students  are  required  to 
identify  the  error  only,  but  in  the  second  half  they  are  required  to  pick 
out  the  correct  version  from  four  choices.   There  are  forty  items  in  the 
test.   In  a  section  dealing  with  the  interpretation  of  the  test  scores, 
the  makers  of  the  test  identify  specific  components  such  as  sentence 
recognition,  sentence  structure,  verb  problems,  logic,  and  pronoun  pro- 
blems.  Each  item  was  examined  and  then  the  items  were  grouped  into  cat- 
egories to  correspond  with  some  of  the  categories  listed  in  Table  1: 
subject-verb  disagreement,  comma  splice,  sentence  structure,  misplaced 
modifier,  and  pronoun  problem.   Eight  error-free  items  were  ignored. 
The  test  was  administered  to  the  same  thirty-seven  students  and  each 
student's  answer  was  analyzed  to  place  the  errors  in  one  of  the  stated 
categories.   Table  III  shows  the  number  of  errors  made  by  each  student 
in  each  category.   Student  //I  in  Table  1  is  the  same  person  listed  as 
Student  #1  in  Table  III. 

Explanation  of  Terms 

Subject-Verb  Disagreement  (SV) .   This  refers  to  the  disagreement 
between  subject  and  verb.   There  may  be  special  kinds  of  subjects,  such 
as  collective  nouns  or  nouns  with  special  forms,  compound  subjects  con- 
nected by  correlative  conjunctions,  relative  pronouns,  and  phrases  or 
clauses.   The  symbol  SV  Indicates  an  error  in  subject-verb  agreement. 


^The  complete  identity  of  this  test  is  deliberately  withheld  by  the 
author  in  order  to  insure  the  integrity  of  future  English  Proficiency 
examinations  at  Oakwood  College. 


Coroma  Splice  (CS) .   The  comma  splice  or  comma  fault  refers  to  the 
error  of  dividing  two  independent  clauses  by  means  of  a  comma.   In  the 
analysis  of  the  essay  test,  the  run-on  sentence  error  is  included  under 
CS.   The  run-on  sentence  refers  to  the  practice  of  joining  two  indepen- 
dent sentences  without  the  use  of  proper  punctuation  or  conjunction. 

Sentence  Structure  (SS) .   In  this  study  proper  sentence  structure 
refers  basically  to  the  proper  construction  of  a  sentence  to  achieve 
clarity  of  meaning.   This  item  was  very  difficult  to  isolate  and  there 
is  more  subjectivity  in  its  identification  than  in  the  identification 
of  any  other  item.   In  this  study,  improper  sentence  structure  includes 
lack  of  parallelism  but  not  misplaced  modifiers.   Because  of  the  number 
of  times  the  misplaced  modifier  appears  in  the  standardized  test  (either 
as  a  single  word  or  phrase  or  clause) ,  it  is  treated  separately  as  an- 
other kind  of  error.   The  symbol  SS  means  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
writer  the  student  is  guilty  of  improper  sentence  structure  within  the 
framework  just  outlined.  i   :,    ?  •  ■, 

Misplaced  Modifier  (MM) .   The  misplaced  modifier  error  refers  to 
the  mispositioning  of  any  modifier — word,  phrase,  or  clause —  that  may 
lead  to  ambiguity,  obscurity,  or  misreading. 

Pronoun  Problem  (PP) .   The  pronoun  problem  occurs  when  a  student 
fails  to  use  an  appropriate  pronoun  for  its  antecedent  or  fails  to  use 
the  appropriate  case  of  a  pronoun.         >   .  >i: 

Fragment  Sentence  (Fragment) .   The  fragment  sentence  error  is  a 
part  sentence  written  as  if  it  were  a  complete  sentence.   It  does  not 
include,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  an  incomplete  sentence 
used  deliberately  for  stylistic  effects. 

Verb  Form  (Verb  Form) .    In  this  study  the  error  in  verb  form  re- 
fers specifically  to  the  use  of  the  present  tense  form  of  the  verb  in 
conjunction  with  an  auxiliary  verb  instead  of  the  past  participle  of 
the  verb.   The  error  is  restricted  to  those  verbs  that  form  their  past 
participles  by  adding  d  or  ed.    ,   .  .     .   . 

Analysis  and  Discussion  ^   ,  ?  ;,-.  'r     i        ■     : 

The  results  from  the  essays  show  that  more  students  were  guilty  of 
the  subject-verb  agreement  error  than  any  other  error  except  the  comma 


splice.   It  occurred  thirty-nine  times  and  the  comma  splice  forty 
(Table  II).   On  the  other  hand,  on  the  standardized  test,  the  subject- 
verb  agreement  error  surfaced  only  nine  times  on  the  answer  sheets  of 
nine  students.  (Table  IV).   There  was  only  one  item  that  related  direct- 
ly to  subject-verb  agreement  on  the  standardized  test.   The  results 
show  clearly  that  the  subject-verb  agreement  problem  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  for  Oakwood  students  in  their  writing.  And,  inciden- 
tally, this  writer  has  observed  from  close  contact  with  Oakwood  students 
of  all  levels  that  the  subject-verb  agreement  problem  is  a  serious  pro- 
blem also  in  their  public  speaking.   In  the  essay,  one  special  kind  of 
subject-verb  disagreement  that  kept  surfacing  was  the  disagreement  be- 
tween the  verb  and  the  relative  pronoun  that  used  as  subject  of  the  verb. 
In  nine  of  the  thirty-nine  occasions  when  there  was  a  subject-verb  dis- 
agreement, six  students  used  the  incorrect  number  of  the  verb  with  the 
relative  pronoun  that.   For  example,  a  student  would  write  centers  that 
was  set  up.   The  fact  that  there  was  only  one  item  on  the  standardized 
test  relating  to  subject-verb  agreement  brings  into  question  the  degree 
of  usefulness  of  this  test  for  a  predominantly  black  population  of  stu- 
dents who  have  such  serious  problems  making  verbs  agree  with  subjects. 
The  comma  splice  error  (including  four  run-on  sentences)  appeared 
forty  times  in  the  essays  of  fourteen  students.   As  was  the  case  with 
the  subject-verb  agreement  error,  some  students  made  more  than  one  comma 
splice  error.   One  student  made  the  error  eight  times.   The  comma  splice 
and  the  fragment  sentence  are  two  fundamental  errors.   Both  the  comma 
splice,  referred  to  sometimes  as  the  "unpardonable  sin"  in  writing, 
and  the  fragment  sentence  reveal  the  student's  lack  of  feeling  for  the 
flow  of  English  sentences.   One  of  the  first  significant  writing  ex- 
ercises to  which  an  elementary  school  child  is  exposed  is  the  construc- 
tion of  complete  sentences.  Yet  many  students  reach  college  and  are 
still  unable  to  differentiate  between  complete  and  incomplete  sentences. 
All  the  students  in  this  study  were  in  either  their  junior  or  senior 
year  of  college,  yet  thirty-two  percent  of  them  were  still  writing 
fragment  sentences  for  complete  sentences.   The  comma  splice  and  the 
fragment  sentence  are  regarded  as  the  most  difficult  errors  to  eradi- 
cate from  the  writing  of  students,  but  perhaps  no  other  grammatical 
error,  except  the  subject-verb  agreement  error,  so  readily  identifies 


poor  writing  as  these  two. 

The  standardized  test  had  three  items  that  related  to  the  comma 
splice  error  and  twenty-nine  of  the  thirty-seven  students  missed  one  or 
more  of  these  items  for  a  total  of  fifty  errors.   The  standardized  test 
had  no  item  that  could  be  clearly  identified  as  a  fragment  sentence 
error.   This  must  be  considered  unfortunate,  since  so  many  of  the  errors 
in  the  essays  were  in  this  category.   The  same  question  that  was  raised 
previously  concerning  the  lack  of  a  representative  number  of  items  deal- 
ing with  subject-verb  agreement  might  be  raised  about  the  lack  of  any 
item  dealing  with  the  fragment  sentence. 

The  standardized  test  carried  five  items  that  related  to  the  mis- 
placed modifier.   Three  of  these  items  were  rated  as  moderately  difficult 
and  two  as  difficult  by  the  makers  of  the  test.   Perhaps  the  degree  of 
difficulty  or  the  complexity  of  the  items  was  the  reason  that  so  many 
students  missed  so  many  of  them  (Table  IV).   In  contrast,  only  three 
students  had  misplaced  modifiers  on  their  essays.   The  reason  for  this 
disparity  is  probably  that  students  will  normally  avoid  in  their  own 
writing  the  complex  sentence  structure  that  may  result  in  a  misplaced 
modifier.   It  seems  that  the  makers  of  this  placement  test  in  written 
English  expression  felt  that  freshmen  would  have  had  already  mastered 
the  subject-verb  agreement  and  the  fragment  sentence  problems,  but  not 
the  misplaced  modifier  problem. 

A  large  number  of  students  also  had  difficulty  with  pronouns  in 
the  standardized  test,  but  this  could  have  been  due  also  to  the  number 
of  times  pronoun  problems  were  introduced  into  the  test  and  the  degree 
of  difficulty  of  the  items.   There  were  six  items  dealing  with  pronoun 
problems.   Four  of  them  were  rated  as  moderately  difficult;  one  was 
rated  as  difficult,  and  one  was  rated  as  easy. 

The  writer  has  refrained  from  making  any  serious  observations 
about  sentence  structure  problems  because  too  many  elements  are  in- 
volved in  identifying  improper  sentence  structure.   However,  the  data 
reveal  that  a  sizeable  number  of  the  students  had  problems  with  sen- 
tence structure  in  both  the  essay  and  standardized  portions  of  the 
Examination  (Tables  II  &  IV) . 

The  item  classified  as  verb  form  in  this  study  was  not  covered 
in  the  standardized  test.   Only  nine  students  made  errors  in  this 


category,  but  the  nine  students  made  a  total  of  twenty-four  errors.   In 
each  case  the  student  failed  to  add  d^  or  ed  to  form  the  past  participle 
of  a  verb  used  in  conjunction  with  an  auxiliary  verb.   It  was  very  in- 
teresting to  observe  that  the  error  was  almost  confined  to  those  verbs 
that  require  the  d  or  ed  for  their  past  participles.   For  example,  in 
one  sentence  a  student  wrote  has  help,  but  in  the  very  next  sentence  he 
wrote  has  taught .   In  another  sentence  later  on  he  wrote  have  love.   One 
might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  this  error  is  a  carry-over  from  speech 
to  writing,  but  in  this  study  such  a  conclusion  would  be  mere  specula- 
tion. 

Limitations  of  Study  and  Conclusion 

The  writer  knows  that  a  great  amount  of  literature  has  been  written 
on  the  matter  of  using  grammar  exercises  to  improve  writing.   It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  writer  to  add  to  this  controversial  subject  by  ad- 
vocating a  concentration  on  the  grammatical  rules  covering  the  kinds  of 
errors  that  emerged  in  this  analysis  as  a  means  of  solving  the  problems 
in  the  writing  of  the  Oakwood  College  Students.   This  analysis  merely 
reveals  to  the  teachers  of  English  at  Oakwood  College  the  kinds  of 
errors  that  were  made  most  frequently  by  a  representative  group  of  stu- 
dents who  had  passed  through  the  freshman  English  courses.   It  is  for 
the  teachers  to  see  what  ideas,  plans,  or  techniques  they  can  come  up 
with  in  their  teaching  to  help  to  eliminate  these  errors  and  to  improve 
the  writing  of  their  students  so  that  the  average  Oakwood  student  can 
attain  a  higher  level  of  competency  in  written  English.   The  results  of 
the  analysis  also  cast  some  doubt  upon  the  relevancy  and  adequacy  of 
the  particular  standardized  test  as  a  part  of  the  English  Proficiency 
Examination. 
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TABI.II    I 

ERRORS  ON  ESSAY  TEST 

Student  SV  CS  SS              NW  PP              Fragment              Verb   Form 

1  1  2  -  1  -                      1 

2  .  -  - 

3  .  ■•.  1  -i-  '   '■':  u'-    ^ :■'■■'    'J:-^y-  \      -       „             1 

5  .       -  ^^.  .,    •-  .  •    ■-■    '.      ..      .  -    ■  '•       -  ■     .  --'^  '      -  ' 

6  I  -  -.      ■  ■-:'-■,;  -•■•     L-„y^~.i     ■n:.^^-,\ 

7  ■    .-  ■■■    1.  .■     ■.,■2  -  ■-■'  S    '"'   ■     "''    - 

8  2  3  ^— ■•'  \     ■■-    '  ■  ■^-■■i  ■  ''■':•:,-■■■•■'    -  •    '■,  - 
..  9  ■                       I---  -4'  ■:  •-.    ...■':_  :'r  ^  ■,■•'■"  -   '  "      '  '''      3                            5 

10  3  -  2  -  -                     4      '                      2 

11  .  .        .  ,  •      1      ;    --V,  -    ■■  _  .■■    ■■     i'''    ., '■  :^-^'-. 

12  2  -  -  ;-■■   >  ^    ^-     ■:^'^^-''^    '      I?''"'                            1 

13  2  1  11  3  -                            6 

14  -  8  -  -  -                      -                            - 

15  -  -  -  -  -                      -                            - 

16  3  ..  -  -               -  .                      -                            2 

17  -  -  -  -  - 

18  5  3  4-3  1 

19  -  -  1  -  1 

20  1  -  .  .  -  - 

21  -  -  -  1  - 

22  8  -  -  -  1                       1                             -          - 

23  1  3  -  -  - 
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TABLE  I  cont'd 
EKRORS  ON  ESSAY  TEST 


Student 

SV 

24 

1 

25 

- 

26 

2 

27 

- 

28 

2 

29 

- 

30 

- 

31 

- 

32 

1 

33 

- 

34 

- 

35 

- 

36 

1 

37 

1 

cs 


ss 


MM 


PP 


Fragment 
1 


Verb  Form 


Type  of 

Error  SV 


Total  No. 

of  Errors      39 

No.  -of 

Students 

Making  [.rror   19 

"o   Students 
Making  Hrror   5  1 'o 


TABLE  II 

ESSAY  TEST 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS'  PERFORMANCE 


CS 


40 


M 


SS 


21 


12 


')S  6  32  6 


MM 


no 
O  0 


PP 


17 


Fragment 


22 


12 


"yo. 


Verb  f-orm 


24 


24  "o 
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TABLE  III 
ERRORS  ON  STANDARDIZED  TEST 

Student  SV            CS  SS  NW           PP 

-  1  '  ""■■  -             -14  2 

2  '  -             2  1  4            4 

3  -  3  .        -  4            5 

4  1  11  -  5 

5  -  1  2  2            1 

6  -  -  -  2.2 

7  -  1  2  42 

8  1  2  -  3            2 

9  -  2  13  6 

10  -  3  1  4,3 

11  -  2  -  3.1 

12  -  1  2  2            5 

13  1  1  2  1            2 

14  -  3  1  S            5 

15  1  -  1  4            2 

16  -  1  -  3            1 

17  ..  -  1  -  1 

18  -  2  2  4            5 

19  -  1  -  3      .       2 

20  -  ■          '■■  -  3            2 

21  12  14  4 

22  •   -  -  -  '  4             3 

23  -  *         1  1  1           .  - 

24  -  I  -.1  4             3 

25  -  -  -  11 

r  ..  ..  I 
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TABLE  III  cont'd 
LRRORS  ON  STANDARD! ZCD  TCST 

Student            SV  CS            SS            MM           PP 

26  -  5             13            3 

27  1  3            3         •    2  ,          5 

28  -  2             1    '    ^  ^    3            : 

29  1  3             1             2            5 

30  -  1       .  ,.,.;  -  ,:.  •.,,.•  2   ,        2 

31  -  1.     ''''   ^-   -r^,  2  ■■-'■■■       ;  ^'3  '  '                     4 

32  -  -      '"   "■"■  -'   "''         A                             5 

33  1  3   ,..  ,  .-,;.^    ,,,^,  1„   ...  ,^,;..,.  ,  ,,  .3             3 
54               -  1   -'       ■         ^-         ■'   ■■'-■,    2 

35  -  -         "  ■'  -             3            5 

36  1  1       .•■;.■.         ■,,.:?•  :,.{/.,^                ,;:  2  ,              4 

37  -  1   •  '  ■  ■•■■■■^-^v->  1      ■       i' 

TABLE  IV 
STANDARDIZED  TEST 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS'  PERFORMANCE 

Type  of 

Error              SV  CS   -         SS            MM           PT 

Total  * 

#  Errors           9  50           30           103          100 

#  Students 

Making  Error         9  29            22       •      36            33 

%   Students 

Making  Error        24%  78%                           59%           97%          89% 
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A  STUDY  OF  SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTIST  RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS, 
RELIGIOUS  ETHNOCENTRISM,  AND  NEED  FOR  ACHIEVEMENT. 

Bel  via  W.  Matthews 

ABSTRACT 

■1 

Max  Weber's  classic  study,  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of 
Capitalism,  dealt  with  the  relationship  between  early  Protestant 
beliefs  and  the  origin  of  capitalism.   He  believed  that  the  character 
traits  of  early  Protestantism — thrift  and  the  compulsion  to  succeed — 
were  just  the  traits  needed  for  getting  the  capitalist  system  started. 
Today  in  the  United  States,  Catholics  and  Protestants  show  the  same 
drive  for  success. 

This  study  attempts  to  determine  how  Seventh-day  Adventist 
religious  beliefs  and  religious  enthnocentrism  influence  the  need  for 
achievement.   Three  instruments  were  used  to  measure  religious  beliefs. 
They  were:   The  Religious  World  Views  Scale  [ RWVSl  ,  The  Religious 
Belief  Scale  [RBS] ,  and  The  Religious  Ethnocentrism  Scale  [RES].   One 
instrument  was  used  to  measure  achievement,  the  California  Psychological 
Inventory  [CPI] .  This  Inventory  contained  two  scales  which  measured 
achievement:   [1]  Achievement  via  Conformance  [Ac]  and  [2]  Achievement 
via  Independence  [Ai]  . 

The  subjects  were  students  in  a  Principles  of  Psychology  class. 
Twenty-one  were  males  and  seventy-two  were  females. 

The  results  were  negatively  significant  for  the  female  subjects. 
This  significance  was  for  the  correlations  between  Ai  and  the  RBS  and 
Ac  and  the  RBS.   The  female  subjects  who  held  strong  religious  beliefs 
had  significantly  low  needs  for  achievement. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Max  Weber's  classic  study,  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of 
Capitalism,  dealt  with  the  relationship  between  early  Protestant  beliefs 
and  the  orgin  of  capitalism.  Weber  believed  that  the  character  traits 
of  early  Protestantism — thrift  and  compulsion  to  succeed — were  just 
the  traits  needed  for  getting  the  capitalist  system  started  [Stewart, 
1981]. 

This  study  attempted  to  examine  how  strength  of  religious  beliefs 
and  the  need  for  academic  achievement  influence  each  other. 

Gilmore  [1969]  suggested  that  in  considering  personality  differences 
in  religious  populations,  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  con- 
tent of  religious  beliefs  and  the  manner  in  which  such  beliefs  are  held. 
She  studied  a  highly  homogeneous  religious  group,  known  to  hold  the 
same  fundamental  beliefs.   The  data  revealed  the  groups  to  be  homogeneous 
in  content  of  religious  beliefs  but  to  have  different  personality  pat- 
terns related  to  the  manner  in  which  such  beliefs  were  held.   Thus 
personality  differences  are  related  to  strength  of  religious  beliefs. 

In  this  study  the  following  instruments  were  used  to  measure 
strength  of  religious  beliefs:  The  Religious  Belief  Scale,  The  Religious 
World  Views  Scale,  and  the  Religious  Ethnocentrism  Scale. 

The  need  to  achieve  may  be  defined  as  the  need  to  meet  some  inner 
standard  of  excellence  [Lefrancois,  1980].  Achievement  motivation  is 
a  personality  variable  which  appears  to  differ  from  one  person  to  another, 
Some  people  are  highly  achievement-oriented  while  others  are  not. 
Although  some  people  feel  achievement  motivation  may  have  some  biolo- 
gical or  genetic  basis,  most  studies  suggest  that  it  reflects  early 
independence  training.   Also,  when  achievement  is  warmly  praised  and 
rewarded  in  the  home,  high  achievers  are  produced.   Therefore,  the  need 
to  achieve  is  learned  or  aquired  through  training,  encouragement,  and 
reward  [Houston,  et.  al.  1979] . 

From  psychological  tests  and  personality  histories,  some  general 
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traits  of  high  achievers  have  been  discovered.  These  persons  function 
best  in  competitive  situations  and  are  fast  learners.  They  are  driven 
not  so  much  by  the  desire  for  fame  or  fortune  as  the  need  to  live  up  to 
a  high  self-imposed  standard  of  performance.  They  are  self-confident, 
take  on  individual  responsibility  willingly,  and  are  relatively  resis- 
tant to  outside  social  pressures.  They  are  energetic  and  let  little 
get  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  their  goals.  But  they  are  also  likely 
to  be  tense  and  to  suffer  psychosomatic  illnesses  [Morris,  1979]. 

In  this  study  two  achievement  scales  were  used.   The  need  for 
achievement  was  examined  in  the  context  of  the  avenue  an  individual 
would  use  to  fulfill  that  need.  Two  subscales  of  the  California 
Psychological  Inventory  [CPI]  were  used:  Achievement  via  Conformance 
[Ac]  and  Achievement  via  Independence  [Ai] .   The  Ac  scale  measures 
the  need  for  achievement  when  it  is  coupled  with  a  deeply  internalized 
appreciation  of  structure  and  organization.  The  term  "conformance" 
was  used  by  Gough  [1968]  to  reflect  this  channeling  to  the  need  for 
achievement.  The  Ai  scale  measures  the  need  to  achieve  when  it  is 
channeled  along  independence,  innovation,  and  self-actualizating  lines. 

SUBJECTS 


Twenty-one  male  and  seventy-one  female  college  students  parti- 
cipated in  this  study.   The  students  attended  Oakwood  College  in 
Huntsville,  Alabama.  They  were  enrolled  in  Principles  of  Psychology 
classes.   Oakwood  College  is  a  predominantly  black  Seventh-day  Adventist 
institution  and  the  faculty  and  student  body  adhere  to  the  beliefs  and 
principles  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church.  ,   ^ 

THE  INSTRUMENTS         .     /  -,   :.; 

r      -Religious  Belief  Scale    ;  .         v 
■'■■.,•■.    :„:'■     :  .  ■•   ;  •  ■  ■:  ;  .  -  •  ■..■.'       .  J  i':'.-..  '   '.  ■?     ::^ 
The  Religious  Belief  Scale  [RES]  developed  by  Phillips  [1968] 
sought  to  measure  the  strength  of  an  individual's  religious  beliefs. 
The  scale  is  in  a  language  which  most  persons  can  understand,  regard- 
less of  their  religious  orientation.   The  format  uses  a  six-point 
Likert  Scale.   The  25-item  scale  was  administered  as  part  of  a  pilot 
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study  to  a  group  of  40  male  and  40  female  Seventh-day  Adventist  students 
enrolled  in  Introductory  Psychology  classes  at  Andrews  University,  a 
religiously  affiliated  college  with  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of 
approximately  1500.  While  the  possible  range  of  the  scores  was  25-175, 
the  obtained  mean  was  152.   Since  the  subjects  tested  were  all  from  a 
fundamental  religious  background,  the  skewed  distribution  was  inter- 
preted as  supporting  validity  for  this  scale  [Phillips,  1968]. 

Religious  Ethnocentrism  Scale     'i :■'.*>   !  ;   . 

During  the  pilot  study  with  the  RBS,  Phillips  ]1968]  felt  that 
certain  items  measured  religious  ethnocentrism  rather  than  religious 
belief.   These  items  were  removed  from  the  RBS  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  an  8-item  Religious  Ethnocentrism  Scale  [RES] .   The  pilot  study 
also  used  students  from  Andrews  University.  As  with  the  RBA,  the  dis- 
tribution was  skewed  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  range  of  continuum.  . 
Phillips  [1968]  expected  this  since  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  is 
a  proselytizaition-oriented  sect  which  firmly  teaches  that  the  Church 
is  in  possession  of  major  portions  of  the  "Truth"  [Seventh-day  Adventist 
Answer  Questions  on  Doctrine,  1957]. 

The  final  version  of  the  RES  consisted  of  seven  positively  and 
five  negatively  worded  statements  concerning  the  superiority  of  one's 
own  religious  beliefs  and  group,  and  the  need  for  separation  from  other 
religious  groups  on  such  matters  as  marriage,  friendship  and  ideology. 

Religious  World  Views  Scale    >?!';;::  '  :  ; 

i.;' ,.'.r  ■;>  ;  ?^  -y  X'  -■.-■';?■*'  \^."^v^(.  -r-  -u, 

The  Religious  World  Views  Scale  [RWVS]  was  developed  by  McLean 
[1952]  to  help  individuals  identify  their  own  religious  point  of  view. 

The  RWVS  consists  of  twenty-five  religious  statements.   Fourteen 
statements  are  positively  worded,  while  eleven  are  negatively  worded. 
The  responses  to  these  statements  yield  a  position  on  a  horizontal 
scale  ranging  from  naturalistic  humanism  to  orthodox  Christianity. 

As  an  aid  to  doing  research  on  individual  religiosity,  Jennings 
[1972]  tested  the  reliability  of  the  RWVS  along  with  several  other 
religious  scales.   The  data  were  gathered  from  39A  junior  college     :: 
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students.   All  Items  were  on  a  5-point  Likert  Scale  varying  from 
strongly  agree  to  strongly  disagree.   The  RWVS  had  possible  score 
range  of  25  to  125. 

The  mean  and  standard  deviation  for  the  RWVS  were  84.54  and  21.07 
respectively.  When  comparing  sex  differences,  the  mean  scores  were 
significantly  different  at  the  .01  level.  The  females  scored  higher 
than  the  males. 

To  obtain  an  estimate  of  test  reliability,  internal  comparison 
correlations  were  computed.   The  Split-half  correlation  coefficient 
was  .87.   The  Spearman-Brown  Correction  coefficient  was  .93. 

Item  intercorrelations  were  also  computed.  All  but  two  of  the 
twenty-five  statements  had  item-total  correlations  of  .40  or  higher. 
The  mean  item- total  correlations  was  .57. 

When  the  RWVS  was  correlated  with  another  religious  scale,  the 
Scriptural  Literalism  Scale  [Jennings,  1972],  the  correlation  coeffi- 
cient was  .91.   The  statistical  data  by  Jennings  [1972]  indicated  that 
the  RWVS  is  a  reliable  measure  of  religiosity. 

California  Psychological  Inventory    -^  >      ' 

The  California  Psychological  Inventory  [CPI]  was  developed  by 
Harrison  Gough.   The  CPI  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  best  per- 
sonality inventories  currently  available  [Anastasi,  1968]. 

Since  its  initial  construction,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the 
CPI  has  been  used  in  more  than  six  hundred  studies  [Megargee,  1977]. 

The  CPI  reusable  question  booklet  contains  468  statements,  12  of 
which  appear  twice  for  a  total  of  480  items.  Most  of  the  content  con- 
sists of  reports  of  typical  behavior  patterns  and  customary  feelings, 
opinions,  and  attitudes  about  social,  ethical,  and  family  matters 
[Megargee,  1977]. 

This  is  a  self-administering  paper-and-pencll  personality  test. 
Designed  for  group  administration,  it  can  be  taken  individually  or  by 
inail.   No  time  limit  is  imposed  but  most  subjects  take  about  an  hour 
to  finish.   The  test  requires  fourth-grade  reading  ability.   It  has  been 
administered  to  subjects  ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to  seventy,  but  some 
items  don't  apply  to  elementary  school  or  junior  high  school  students. 
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The  content  is  geared  more  to  students  and  young  adults  than  to  older 
groups  [Megargee,  1977]. 

The  CPI  consists  of  18  acales.   Two  of  these  scales  were  used 
during  this  study.   They  were:   Achievement  via  Conformance  [Ac]  and 
Achievement  via  Independence  [Ai] .  These  scales  indicate  whether  an 
individual  has  the  personality  traits  associated  with  academic  success; 
differences  between  the  scales  can  be  interpreted  to  different  types  or 
patterns  of  achievement. 

Achievement  via  Conformance  [Ac] 

The  Ac  scale  measures  the  need  for  achievement  coupled  with  a   "" ' 
deeply  internalized  appreciation  of  structure  and  organization.   The 
scale  consists  of  thirty-eight  items  of  which  twelve  are  keyed  true  and 
twenty-six  false. 

Assessment  of  the  literature  reveals  that  the  Ac  and  Ai  scales  are 
among  the  most  thoroughly  researched  CPI  scales.  '  ^!  ''>  »  'ro/. 

Studies  of  Anglo-American  high  school  students  are  significant  »;' 
when  associating  Ac  and  various  criteria  of  achievement.  Similar'>::  - 
results  were  achieved  from  cross-cultural  studies  of  high  school  achi- 
evement. Studies  in  college  settings  indicate  that  Ac  relates  much  ,  . 
less  closely  to  indices  of  achievement  in  college  than  in  high  schools. 
Ac.  has  also  been  used  to  predict  performance  in  other  educational  •»!  ■ 
programs  with  some  significance  [Megargee,  1977].        '.1  '.      •<*: 

Most  of  the  research  has  focused  on  concurrent  and  predictive 
validity.   However,  some  data  have  been  reported  regarding  Ac's  con-  -  ; 
struct  validity.  "T  '  ,9ii'-ii  -  .■  .■  ^'   :.>/.i:/-    ■ 

In  summary,  Ac  emerges  as  a  CPI  scale  that  has  consistently  cor- 
related with  achievement  in  high  school  settings  [Megargee,  1977].   '^  "' 

Achievement  via  Independence  [Ai] 

The  Ai  scale  was  constructed  to  predict  achievement  in  college 
undergraduate  courses,  particularly  undergraduate  courses  in  psycho- 
logy.  As  data  accumulated  on  the  CPI,  it  appeared  that  the  Ai  scale 
predicted  achievement  in  settings  where  independence  of  thought,  creati- 
vity, and  self-actualization  were  rewarded  [Megargee,  1977].        ^  -• - 

The  Ai  scale  includes  thirty-two  items  of  which  three  are  keyed 
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true  and  twenty-nine  false. 

The  Ai  scale  has  been  studied  extensively.   Studies  of  achievement 
in  college  settings  report  significant  associations  between  Ai  and  GPA. 
Studies  of  validity  in  high  school  settings  show  that  while  Ai  appears 
to  be  related  to  high  school  grades,  it  does  not  relate  closely  to 
other  criteria  of  achievement  at  the  high  school  level  [Megargee,  1977]. 

The  thorough  investigations  which  used  the  Ai  scale  show  that  Ai 
correlates  significantly  with  GPA  in  college  and  high  school  samples 
when  IQ  is  not  restricted.  The  evidence  also  suggested  that  Ai  assesses 
achievement  best  in  settings  were  originality  or  independence  is  re- 
warded [Megargee,  1977].  , 


METHOD 


The  researcher  administered  the  Religious  Belief  Scale,  the 
Religious  Ethnocentrism  Scale  and  the  Religious  World  Views  Scale  to 
her  Principles  of  Psychology  classes.   These  scales  were  combined  into 
one  scale,  labeled  Religious  Attitude  Scale.  The  subjects  were  told 
that  they  were  participants  in  a  study  to  examine  the  attitudes  toward 
personal  and  religious  values  of  college  students  with  fundamental 
religious  beliefs,  such  as  that  held  by  the  Seventh-day  Adventist 
Church.  They  were  also  informed  that  the  researcher  would  have  avail- 
able for  their  information  a  summary  of  the  research  results. 

The  California  Personality  Inventory  is  included  in  the  battery  of 
test  administered  by  the  Freshmen  Studies  Program  to  entering  freshmen 
at  Oakwood  College.  The  battery  of  tests  is  given  in  September  during 
Freshmen  Orientation  Week.   The  data  are  collected  and  maintained  in 
the  College  Counseling  Center. 

RESULTS  ■•'  :   ^.   .  ~        :-.  '■ 

Of  the  subjects  who  participated  in  the  study,  there  were  twenty- 
one  males  and  seventy-one  females,  for  an  N  of  92.   Participants  were  , 
included  if  they  took  the  four  inventories  [RBS,  RES,  RWVS,  and  CPI], 
were  Seventh-day  Adventists  and  American  students.         ■  '.      .  '   .," 

■■;■  ■    ■  ■■■•:,..■■•'-:  ■  ■  ■  ■'■■-;  '■■  ;  ■  ■    ■  <:■■  :■'  ^         ■  .   ■  (-i-',,-'  L->     ■■■■" 
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Religious  Attitudes  and  Achievement 
via  Conformance 

The  Pearson  product -moment  correlation  or  Pearson  r  was  used  to 
study  the  relationship  between  religious  attitudes  as  measured  by  the 
Religious  Belief  Scale  [RBS],  the  Religious  World  Views  Scale  [RWVS], 
and  the  Religious  Ethnocentrlsm  Scale  [RES]  and  the  need  to  achieve 
through  conformance  [Ac].  ,».,-« 

The  Pearson  r  was  computed  for  the  male  sample,  female  sample, 
and  a  combination  of  a  male  and  female  sample.   Table  1  shows  the 
correlations  between  Ac  and  the  RBS,  the  RWVS,  and  the  RES  for  the 
male  sample,  the  female  sample,  and  the  male  and  female  sample  com- 
bined.  The  correlations  show  that  for  the  female  sample  and  the  male 
and  female  samples  combined  the  strength  of  religious  beliefs  [RBS] 
is  negatively  related  to  achievement  through  conformance.   The  re- 
maining correlations  indicate  no  relationship  between  Ac  scores  and 
RBS,  RWVS  and  RVS  scores. 

Religious  Attitudes  and  Achievement 
via  Independence 

The  Pearson  r  was  computed  to  study  the  relationship  between 
achievement  through  independence  [Al]  and  religious  attitudes  [RBS, 
RWVS,  and  RES].   These  scales  were  analyzed  for  the  male  sample,  the 
female  sample,  and  the  male  and  female  samples  combined.   Table  II 
shows  the  Pearson  r  between  the  Al  and  the  RES,  the  RWVS,  and  the  RES 
for  the  male  sample,  the  female  sample,  and  the  male  and  female  samples 
combined. 

These  correlations  indicate  that  achievement  via  independence  as 
measured  by  the  Al  and  strength  of  religious  attitudes  as  measured  by 
the  RBS  were  statistically  related  for  the  female  sample  and  the  male 
and  female  samples  combined.   The  remaining  correlations  were  not 
statistically  related. 
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TABLE  I 

PEARSON  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  Ac  SCORES  AND  RBS, 
RWVS,  AND  RES  SCORES  FOR  THE  MALE  SAMPLE, 
THE  FEMALE  SAMPLE,  AND  THE  MALE  AND  FEMALE 
SAMPLES  COMBINED. 


Males 

Females 

Males 

and  Females 

Ac  r 

Ac  r 

Ac  r 

RBS 

-.03 

-.25* 

-.18* 

?:)  .   ;^- 

RWVS 

-.14 

-.08 

.02 

,.,:-,    .■  r,,;.  ::,tl 

i 

RES 

.06 

.17 

.14 

■  1  ■.;;.;■,!   -■-.i*;'; 

•■•   ;>..t 

TABLE  II 


PEARSON  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  Al  SCORES  AND  RBS, 
RWVS,  AND  RES  SCORES  FOR  THE  MALE  SAMPLE,  THE 
FEMALE  SAMPLE  AND  THE  MALE  AND  FEMALE 
SAMPLES  COMBINED. 


Males 

Females 

Male  and  Female 

,"  '])    t 

Ai  r 

Ai  r 

Ai  r 

..  ;'';:.;r:  r  ^• 

RBS 

-.23 

-.20* 

-.20* 

iji  "'z:  ■- ' 

RWVS 

-.11 

-.11 

-.11 

,■  :-.i  • 

RES 

-.05 

.07 

.04 

''  .  ■   i  J  ■ 

=P<05 
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Mean  Scores  of  Religious  Attitude  Scales 

The  Religious  Belief  Scale  [RBS]  had  a  possible  range  from  24 
to  144,  with  the  lowest  score  [24]  representing  the  strongest  reli- 
gious beliefs  the  scale  could  reflect.   The  sample  population  had  a 
mean  score  of  80.   This  suggests  that  the  sample  population  took  a 
very  neutral  posture  on  most  items.   They  agreed  a  little  or  dis- 
agreed a  little  with  most  of  the  statements. 

The  possible  range  for  the  Religious  World  Views  Scale  [RWVS] 
was  25  to  150.   The  population  mean  was  76.   As  on  the  RBS,  the 
subjects  expressed  relatively  neutral  opinions  of  the  statements. 

The  range  of  scores  for  the  Religious  Ethnocentrism  Scale  [RES] 
was  12  to  72.   The  mean  score  was  37.   This  implies  that  the  subjects 
expressed  a  neutral  stance  to  the  religious  ethnocentrism  statements 
[see  Table  III] . 

Mean  Scores  of  Achievement  Standard  Scores 

The  mean  of  the  standard  scores  of  the  Achievement  via  Confor- 
mance Scale  [Ac]  for  the  sample  population  was  43.   The  mean  of  the 
standard  scores  of  the  Achievement  via  Independence  Scale  [Ai]  for 
the  sample  population  was  41  [see  Table  IV]. 
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TABLE  III 

MEAN  SCORES  FOR  THE  RELIGIOUS  ATTITUDE  SCORES 
FOR  COLLEGE  STUDENT  SAMPLE 


Mean  S.D. 

RBS  79.90  7.67 

RWVS  76.01  10.73 

RES  37.08  6. A3 


TABLE  IV  . 

MEAN  SCORES  FOR  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  STANDARD  SCORES 
FOR  THE  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  SAMPLE 


Mean  S.D. 


Ac  42.71  10.49 

Ai  40.92  9.89 
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DISCUSSION  AND  SUMMARY 

It  was  assumed  that  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  subjects  from  Oakwood 
College  would  have  a  strong  fundamental  religious  belief  system.  This 
asstimption  was  based  on  the  subjects'  membership  in  a  Seventh-day 
Adventist  Church.   Possessing  a  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  membership 
strongly  suggests  that  the  individual's  life  is  being  lived  in  agree-- 
ment  with  the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  the 
Church.   This  assumption  was  not  supported  in  this  study.   ..  • .  ■■  r 

The  population  mean  scores  for  the  RBS,  the  RWVS,  and  the  RES    i 
were  80,  76,  and  37  respectively.  These  scores  imply  that  the  subjects 
expressed  neutral  stances  toward  the  religious  statements.   ,  •  »?=•  .■;H^>iv 

In  a  previous  study  [Matthews,  1977]  the  RBS,  the  RWVS,  and  the  ,. 
RES  were  administered  to  a  male  population  sample  of  Seventh-day     • ; 
Adventist  college  students.  The  sample  included  96  Caucasians  who 
attended  Andrews  University  in  Berrien  Springs,  Michigan  and  84  Black 
males  who  attended  Oakwood  College.  Andrews  University  is  also  a  ..:.v 
Seventh-day  Adventist  owned  and  operated  institution.  The  population, 
mean  scores  for  the  RBS,  the  RWVS,  and  the  RES  were  51,  50,  and  28 
respectively.  These  scores  suggest  that  the  sample  population  agreed, 
with  practically  every  positively  worded  religious  statement  and   ,.  ;  , 
disagreed  with  practically  every  negatively  religious  statement.     ^ 

A  six  year  span  exists  between  the  two  studies.  The  most  recent 
study  suggests  a  liberalism  in  strength  of  religious  beliefs  ,  at   ^,; v 
least,  for  the  sample  population. 

The  literature  of  college  samples  portrays  high  scores  on  Ac  as  ,' 
diligent  with  responsible  dedication  of  effort  in  pursuit  of  worthy 
and  meritorious  goals.   The  low  scorer  on  Ac  is  described  as  not  only. a 
underachiever,  but  also  a  rebel.  Male  high  scorers  on  Ai  emphasize 
individuality  and  independence  while  high  scoring  females  are  described 
as  original.   In  the  portraits  of  the  low  scorers  on  Ai  there  are  and 
element  of  immaturity,  a  lack  of  self-insight,  and  the  tendency  to  do 
things  that  are  unwise  and  self-defeating  [Gough,  1968] . 

The  population  means  of  the  standard  scores  for  both  Achievement 
Scale  [Ai  and  Ac],  fell  in  the  middle  range.   On  both  scales,  the  male 
sample  had  higher  mean  scores  than  the  female  sample. 
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It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  norms  used  for  the  standards 
of  achievement  are  often  biased  by  the  white  middle-class  culture. 
On  many  psychological  tests,  the  lower- Income  black  individual  scores 
low  on  achievement  motivation.  Yet  outside  of  the  testing  environment, 
that  same  Individual  may  demonstrate  an  Intense  achievement  drive 
[Morris,  1979] .  This  Is  an  Important  variable  that  must  be  examined 
in  any  serious  study  of  the  achievement  needs  of  individuals  outside 
of  the  white  middle-class  culture.   /  ;         > 

It  was  also  believed  that  fundamental  religious  attitudes  would 
influence  significantly  the  need  to  achieve.   The  results  indicate 
that  the  sample  population  was  indifferent  or  neutral  in  their  reli- 
gious attitudes.  They  did  not  express  strong  positive  fundamental 
attitudes  and  they  did  not  express  strong  negative  fundamental  atti- 
tudes toward  religious  belief  statements. 

In  religious  attitudes  as  related  to  achievement,  there  were  no 
significant  relationships  for  the  male  sample.   Similar  results  were 
found  for  the  female  sample  and  the  male  and  female  samples  combined 
with  respect  to  achievement  as  related  to  religious  attitudes  as 
measured  by  the  RVA^S  and  the  RES.  There  was  a  small  but  significantly 
negative  relationship  between  achievement  needs  and  one  of  the  re- 
ligious scales,  the  RBS.  The  significance  for  the  combined  male  and 
female  samples  is  probably  influenced  by  the  large  number  of  females 
in  the  sample.  There  were  21  males  and  71  females  in  this  study. 
Therefore,  among  the  female  subjects,  fundamental  religious  beliefs 
[RBS]  were  negatively  related  to  Achievement  via  Conformance  and 
Achievement  via  Independence.      .   ?;-  i  ^^.   .     '   ?.  r  ■•, -i  ■^^J 

In  general,  it  appears  that  religious  beliefs  and  the  need  for 
achievement  are  independent  variables.   It  would  be  beneficial  to  dup- 
licate this  study  using  subjects  with  a  stronger  fundamental  religious 
belief  system.  The  researcher  feels  that  this  study  does  contribute 
to  the  understanding  of  the  need  for  achievement  within  a  religiously 
oriented  college  population.  .  .  ^....^ 


,.., .  fT' 


'■^■y^'^^\ 
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THE  WRITING  PROCESS:   ITS 

COMPLEXITY  AND  PERMANENCY 

DEFYING  THE  ELECTRONIC  DELUGE 

Sylvia  Barnes 


Reports  in  the  media  over  the  past  five  or  more  years  suggest  that 
college  freshmen  do  not  possess  writing  skills  expected  of  students  at 
that  level  of  development.   Employers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  degree 
of  competence  with  which  high  school  graduates  come  to  the  market  place. 
This  underdevelopment  of  writing  skills  has  been  attributed  to  various 
causes.   One  of  these  causes  may  be  the  influx  of  electronic  devices 
taking  over  some  of  the  functions  of  writing.   How  important  to  the  in- 
dividual is  the  ability  to  put  one's  thoughts  into  written  form?  Do 
speaking  and  writing  perform  identical  functions?  Is  our  society  under- 
going a  values  change  in  which  writing  is  perceived  as  less  important 
nowadays?   Some  of  the  various  purposes  of  writing,  the  inadequacy  of 
speech  to  substitute  for  the  writing  process  and  the  permanency  of  wri- 
ting in  spite  of  the  influx  of  electronic  devices  are  some  ideas  which 
will  be  discussed  in  this  paper. 

Reasons  for  Teaching  Writing   ^  .1  '■:        ■ 

Teachers  over  the  years  have  developed  many  reasons  for  teaching 
writing.   Some  think  that  society  demands  that  people  be  able  to  express 
their  thoughts  in  written  form;  others  believe  that  writing  fulfills  a 
need  in  the  creative  process.   Instructors  who  view  writing  as  a  creat- 
ing of  a  "self"  would  do  away  with  anthologies  or  rhetoric  texts  and 
substitute  the  student's  own  experience  as  the  only  reservoir  of  ideas 
on  which  to  draw  for  writing.   This  method  of  writing  instruction  is 
considered  as  self -discovery  or  self-creating.    According  to  this  view 
of  the  writing  process  the  student's  creative  imagination  is  set  to 
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work  to  produce  the  self  through  the  use  of  language.  Writing  is  there- 
fore much  more  than  a  skill  to  be  developed.   This  view  shows  a  complex 
process  set  in  motion  to  produce  a  problem-solving  individual.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  self -discovery  function  of  writing  originates  from  a 
point  when  the  writer  discovers  an  incongruence  in  perceiving  the  world, 
the  resolution  of  this  difficulty  would  be  mostly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
writer.  No  one  perceives  for  another.  The  writer  may  collect  data  to 
help  in  the  resolution  of  the  problem  but  the  perception  is  the  indivi- 
dual's.  Sharing  of  the  perception  places  a  responsibility  of  various 

complex  choices  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  Winterowd  agrees  that  all 

2 
discursive  writing  is  self -expressive,   and  as  such  is  self-fulfilling 

also.   If  one  looks  at  writing  from  this  viewpoint  one  would  conclude 
that  writing  is  indispensable;  for  as  Alexander  Pope  has  rightly  said* 
"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  In  all  mankind  the  most  impor- 
tant "man"  to  study  is  self. 

As  a  chronicler  of  experience,  writing  is  invaluable.  Phillip  ' 
Fisher  in  discussing  I.  A.  Richard's  and  F.  R.  Leavis'  theories  of 
literary  criticism  says,  "the  total  literature  becomes  in  effect  of  a 
warehouse  of  civilization's  more  perfect  experiences.""^  Since  litera- 
ture is  experiential  and  therefore  individual  and  very  private,  the 
writing  of  experience  is  most  valuable  because  the  individual  does  not 
remain  on  "stage"  forever.  The  vast  explosion  of  information  which  is 
now  available  began  with  invention  of  the  printing  press.   The  record 
of  man's  achievement  is  science  and,  above  all,  the  record  of  imagina-* 
tive  work,  but  for  writing,  would  be  lost.  One  may  contend  that  there 
exists  an  oral  tradition  which  has  inestimable  value.   However,  one  must 
keep  in  mind  that  with  an  unexpected  loss  of  the  resource  person  the 
collective  experience  may  be  totally  lost.  As  a  method  of  sharing  ex- 
perience writing  is  indispensable. 

Some  educators,  among  them  Taylor  Stoehr,  see  writing  as  much  more 
than  a  chronicle  of  experience.   They  view  writing  as  a  way  of  straight 
thinking.   One  must  agree  that  when  the  thinking  is  written  there  is  a 
sure  way  of  determining  the  tenor  of  thought.   Stoehr  says  "thought  makes 
meaning."  Thought  comes  from  a  "putting  together,"  "coming  to  terms  with 
experience."   "Thought,"  he  suggests,  "is  using  language  to  explore  realms 
of  meaning."  According  to  Stoehr  what  one  says  of  something  "!•-:>  exploring 
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thought.  Making  it  is  thinking,  finding  new  meanings  for  a  situation, 
exploring  my  understanding  of  the  situation  by  trying  out  different 
verbal  formulations  for  it.'   Writing  from  this  point  of  view  becomes 
a  complex,  sophisticated  process.   Stoehr  concludes:   "The  great  advan- 
tage of  writing  as  a  way  of  thinking  is  that  one  can  hang  onto  a  thought 
and  pursue  its  connections.  .  .  .  Writing  one's  thoughts  down  allows  one 
to  study  them,  to  notice  their  order  and  direction,  to  criticize  and 
amplify  them — in  short  to  watch  oneself  think. "^ 

Jerome  Bruner  and  others  have  demonstrated  that  written  language 
helps  in  the  development  of  cognitive  functions.   Janet  Emig  has  poin- 
ted out  that  there  is  a  "unique  correspondence  between  learning  and 
writing."   Emig  suggests  that  writing  is  one  process  which  Involves, 
the  "fullest  functioning  of  the  brain,"  both  hemispheres  involved,  and 
Wlnterowd  agrees  that  the  individual  most  successful  in  writing  or  any 
type  of  problem  solving  is  the  one  who  is  capable  of  hemisphere  hopping. ° 
Writing  fuses  the  higher  cognitive  functions  of  analysis  and  synthesis. 
It  is  one  process  by  which  the  individual  may  observe  himself  or  herself 
formulate  experience  from  nebulous  groping  to  an  ordered  symbolic,  par- 
tially visible  representation.  Writing  then  is  not  only  a  means  of  self- 
discovery  but  it  is  also  a  means  of  chronicling  or  ordering  experience, 
a  way  of  thinking  and  learning.  >> 

Speaking  and  Writing  V  ^  <i  vi^  ^^y 

At  this  juncture  someone  may  contend  that  thoughts  could  be  spoken 

and  recorded  by  electronic  device.   However,  there  are  eminent  scholars 

9 
who  contend  that  speaking  and  writing  do  not  perform  identical  functions. 

Janet  Emig  has  said  that  "talking  is  a  valuable  form  of  prewriting," 
but  that  "is  not  to  say  that  writing  is  talk  recorded."  She  continues 
in  the  same  place  by  saying  that  "a  number  of  contemporary  trans-disci- 
plinary sources  suggest  that  tajLking  and  writing  may  emanate  from  different 
organic  sources  and  represent  quite  different,  possible  distinct  lang- 
uage functions.'     Emig  refers  to  Jean  Paul  Sartre's  reason  for  giving 
up  writing  as  evidence  of  the  differing  functions  of  writing  and  speaking. 
When  the  suggestion  was  made  to  Sartre  that  a  recording  machine  would  do 
as  well  as  writing,  he  said:   "I  think  there  is  an  enormous  difference 
between  speaking  and  writing.   One  re-reads  as  one  rewrites.   But  one  can 
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read  slowly  or  quickly:   in  other  words,  you  do  not  know  how  long  you 
will  have  to  take  deliberating  over  a  sentence.  ...  If  I  listen  to  a 
tape  recorder  the  listening  speed  is  determined  by  the  speed  at  which 
the  tape  turns  and  not  by  my  own  need.   Therefore  I  will  always  be 
either  lagging  behind  or  running  ahead  of  the  machine." 

This  idea  of  reading  and  re-reading  as  one  uses  language  to  create 
meaning  bears  well  with  Stoehr's  idea  that  writing  is  a  way  of  thinking. 
One's  experience  makes  sense  as  that  experience  is  translated  into 
meaning  through  the  composing  process.   The  visible  representation  of 
the  writing  process  helps  one  to  come  to  terms  with  not  only  the  idea 
but  the  form  the  ideas  shape. 

Professor  Thomas  Sawyer  has  pointed  out  that  constraints  of  time 
and  complexity  that  the  mind  can  deal  with  during  an  oral  presentation 
are  serious  limitations  of  the  oral  mode.   In  giving  direction  one 
discovers  that  written  directions  are  more  likely  to  be  followed  since 
the  individual  has  an  opportunity  to  go  back  and  re-read  instructions.  •^ 
Sawyer  points  out  too  that  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  working  population 
operate  in  positions  where  functional  writing  is  needed.   Functional 
writing  Sawyer  has  defined  as  "writing  intended  to  explain  phenomenon  to 
the  reader  or  persuade  him  to  adopt  a  procedure  or  a  policy."  -^  He  con- 
cludes that  speech  will  not  take  the  place  of  such  type  of  writing. 

One  major  difference  between  speaking  and  writing  is  the  complexity 
which  is  developed  in  elaboration  of  the  subject  portion  of  sentences 
in  writing.   In  speech  the  speaker  may  assume  through  feedback,  facial 
or  otherwise,  from  the  listener  that  some  points  are  understood,  or  are 
mystifying.   In  writing,  because  time  and  space  distances  an  audience, 
the  writer  can  assume  nothing,  but  must  elaborate  the  subject  a  great 
deal  to  make  sure  there  are  no  gaps  in  the  reader's  understanding. 
Speaking  may  be  clarified  by  repetitions  or  gestures,  while  writing,  on 
the  contrary,  has  to  be  carefully  elaborated  so  that  the  reader  doesn't 
remain  at  the  same  level  of  abstraction  and  perhaps  get  lost  in  a  snarl 
of  explanations.  "   ' 

Sometimes  writers  who  have  not  developed  dexterity  in  manipulating 
language  inject  speech  patterns  into  writing.   An  evidence  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  surface  phrases  which  may  appear  in  some  students'  writings. 
Wilkinson  and  others  have  demonstrated  that  oral  discourse  often  relies 
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on  surface  phrases.    One  only  needs  to  listen  briefly  to  the  speech 

of  some  college  freshmen  and  surface  phrases  will  be  heard.   Examples 
of  surface  phrases  are  "you  know"  and  "you  see"  which  one  hears  so  often 
in  the  speech  of  individuals  who  have  not  developed  maturity  in  language 
usage.   Rogers  L.  Gayer  and  Renee  K.  Sacks  in  a  study  involving  young 
adult  writing  found  a  lesser  number  of  surface  phrases  in  the  writing  of 
those  they  examined  than  were  found  by  other  researchers  doing  similar 
studies.   Nevertheless,  their  study  confirmed  what  other  researchers  have 
pointed  out:   that  young  adult  writers  without  adequate  linguistic  matu- 
rity rely  on  oral  modes  as  a  substitute  for  the  complex  structures  which 
writing  demands.    The  excerpt  below  was  taken  from  a  college  freshman's 
essay  and  gives  evidence  of  the  substitution  of  speech  for  writing, 
resulting  in  an  unsophisticated  pattern. 

"We  sometimes  hear  others  say  I  don't  need  an  education  in  today's 
world.  Why,  because  they  feel  they  never  make  a  head  in  life,  and 
by  them  just  going  out  getting  a  job  in  a  factory  will  satisfy  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Well  their  wrong.  ...  So  what  I'm 
trying  to  say  is  continue  to  follow  and  help  one  another.  When 
I  mean  follow  one  another  I  don't  mean  follow  them  in  the  wrong 
things  of  life  but  the  good.  This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  we 
should  all  try  to  get  some  type  of  education  and  we  would  know  v^ats 
wrong  and  ;»^ats  right.   Also  by  you  trying  and  helping  others  you're 
setting  a  good  example.  ..." 
Although  speaking  and  writing  are  closely  related,  one  results  from  natu- 
ral development  with  exposure  to  speech;  the  other  results  from  a  long, 
arduous,  painfully  learned  process.   Speaking  and  writing  function  differ- 
ently and  it  would  therefore  be  a  mistake  for  a  writing  teacher  or  anyone 
else  to  assume  that  because  a  student  is  a  good  speaker  it  follows  that 
that  student  is  a  good  writer. 

Electronic  Devices  and  the  Writing  Process 

With  the  advent  of  the  printing  press  came  general  literacy.   Al- 
though it  was  years  before  books  were  available  to  every  person  who  could 
read,  the  printing  press  completely  revolutionized  man's  way  of  life. 
The  twentieth  century  has  seen  the  evolution  of  other  machines  destined, 
it  seems,  to  change  our  way  of  life  faster  than  printing  has.   Electronic 
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devices  have  been  developed  which  have  taken  over  many  of  the  functions 
once  assumed  by  writing.  °  The  camera  has  largely  taken  the  place  of 
the  diary  and  the  cassette  tape  the  place  of  letters  to  friends  and 
relatives.   The  telephone  is  doing  what  was  formerly  done  through  memos. 
No  electronic  device,  however,  is  changing  our  way  of  life  as  the 
computer  is.  Computer  printouts  have  largely  supplanted  the  need  to 
write  long  and  detailed  messages.   According  to  Molnar,  the  computer 
provides  a  new  way  of  thinking,  of  solving  problems,  and  of  helping  us 
cope  with  the  complexity  of  present  day  society.   Just  as  people  need 
reading  ability,  so  they  need  computer  operational  ability  in  order  to 
share  effectively  in  a  society  where  information  is  commodity. 

Legislators  in  Congress  depend  on  computers  to  write  letter  to 
their  constituents.   Some  look  on  this  aspect  of  the  computer  use  as  a 
godsend  since  it  frees  them  and  their  aides  from  the  chore  of  construct- 
ing personal  replies  to  each  letter  they  receive.  Letters  from  the  con- 
stituents are  lumped  under  broad  headings.  Then  pre-written  paragraphs 
are  selected  and  logically  organized  and  extracted  from  the  computer 
bank  and  mailed,  without  the  touch  of  the  human  hand,  to  the  inquiring 
constituent. ^°  Legislators  rationalize  this  use  of  the  computer  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  physically  with  the  hundreds  of 
letters  they  receive  weekly  from  their  constituents.   This  method  of 
letter  writing  may  reduce  the  population  to  mere  automatons.   If  and 
when  the  constituents  resort  to  the  use  of  computers  for  their  letter 
writing  purposes  then  there  will  be  machine  communicating  with  machine. 
Since  the  machine  does  not  have  a  mind,  the  word  "communicate"  may  be 
inappropriate  to  use  to  define  this  exchange  of  information.  The 
machine  merely  transcribes  that  it  is  programmed  to  transcribe.   The 
writing  process,  that  which  takes  place  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
defies  the  ability  of  computer  technology  at  present  an  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  What  science  is  trying  to  produce  is  a  thinking  machine; 
a  machine  which  can  relate  to  the  world  of  experience,  draw  on  that 
experience  and  make  meaning  for  logical  decisions.  With  the  development 
of  sophisticated  computers  some  people  see  artificial  intelligence  as 
seeking  directly  to  duplicate  human  intelligence.   Making  meaning  out  of 
experience  is  thought.  ^^  The  writing  process  engages  the  mind"  in  the 
selection  of  bits  of  experience  and  relating  them  each  to  the  other  to 
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create  meaning  and  hence  make  sense  out  of  our  world.   If  this  view 
is  correct  one  may  expect  that  the  idea  of  a  thinking  computer  capable 
of  performing  the  complex  tasks  of  selection  that  the  writing  process 
demands  may  not  be  feasible  for  some  time. 

Underdeveloped  Writing  Skills  and  Societal  Values  Change 

The  accountability  and  back  to  basics  movements  result  not  only 
from  shortages  of  finances  for  public  education  but  also  from  what 
seems  to  be  underdeveloped  writing  skills  among  college  freshmen  and 
the  poor  skills  of  high  school  graduates  who  go  into  the  job  market. 
Some  of  these  students  do  not  exhibit  maturity  in  writing  skills  or 
any  of  the  basic  skills  needed  to  function  intelligently  in  a  highly 
literate  society.   This  apparent  underdeveloped  ability  in  writing  skill 
covers  all  aspects  of  the  writing  process — from  the  moment  the  writer 
discerns  an  incongruence  in  his  perception  of  the  world  to  the  final 
editing  of  the  transcription.  ' 

Educators,  testing  service  organizations,  and  the  general  popu- 
lation advance  a  variety  of  reasons  for  this  lack  of  percision  in  writing 
ability.   Some  educators  think  students  fail  to  write  well  because  they 
have  been  told  over  and  over  that  their  personal  ideas  are  not  very 
important,  so  they  should  not  project  themselves  into  their  writing. 
Hence  there  is  no  true  voice  in  what  they  write.   Besides,  students  usu- 
ally write  with  no  audience  in  mind  and  if  any  thought  of  audience  comes 
into  focus  the  teacher  is  that  audience.   Since  the  teacher  is  teacher, 
the  one  who  has  power  over  the  student,  the  student  most  often  writes 
what  the  student  thinks  will  please  the  teacher  and  result  in  a  "good" 
grade  for  the  student.  Then,  too,  because  there  is  a  relation  between 
reading  and  writing,  educators  have  found  that  students  who  do  not  read 
widely  lack  the  visual  clues  as  to  what  certain  words  look  like  on 
paper.   Such  students  therefore  use  a  very  limited  vocabulary  filled 
with  many  surface  phrases  which  are  akin  to  speech  instead  of  more  mature 
syntactically  fluent  structure.   Some  testing  organizations  suggest  that 
a  different  type  of  student  populates  the  freshman  English  classes 
nowadays.   Since  the  birth  of  community  colleges  and  open  admission 
policies  in  universities,  a  higher  percentage  of  people  who  may  not  have 
previously  sought  admission  to  college  are  now  being  accepted.   This  "iiew 
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breed"  often  lacks  the  preparation  which  writing  teachers  assume  enter- 
ing freshmen  ought  to  have. 

Organizations  which  employ  high  school  and  college  graduates  lament 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  graduates  do  not  possess  the  necessary  skills 
needed  to  function  productively  in  the  positions  for  which  they  apply. 
Employers  complain  that  graduates  are  deficient  in  the  mechanics  of 
writing  and  in  the  ability  to  express  ideas  with  clarity  so  that  the 
reader  shares  the  experience  the  writer  is  trying  to  portray.  ■  -■. 

The  taxpayers  who  support  public  education  have  become  disillu- 
sioned with  the  low  level  of  achievement  which  graduates  from  high 
school  exhibit.   Because  money  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
obtain,  taxpayers  are  pressing  for  greater  results  for  their  tax 
dollars.   Educators  are  therefore  pressured  into  providing  students 
with  basic  skills  which  will  render  the  students  marketable  upon  gradu- 
ation from  high  school  or  college.  This  trend  seems  to  be  producing  a 
more  information- geared  population.   Those  who  prize  a  liberal  education 
discover  that  there  exists  very  little  room  for  their  abilities  in  a 
highly  technologized  society.   Since  industry  demands  certain  specific 
skills  of  its  employees,  the  taxpayers  are  viewing  the  school  more  like 
a  production  line,  each  product  fitting  neatly  into  a  cog  prepared  for 
it.   The  pattern  evolving  in  society  seems  to  be  sharply  drawn  between 
information  rich  elitists — those  who  are  versed  in  the  manipulation  of  a 
computer — and  an  information  impoverished  sector — those  having  very 
little  or  no  expertise  in  the  use  of  the  computer. ^^  Maybe  society  is 
headed  toward  a  very  different  and  more  sinsiter  type  of  slavery,  one 
from  which  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  extricate  itself. 

Because  of  the  invasion  and  take-over  of  society  by  the  technolo- 
gical age,  the  value  system  by  which  society  once  operated  has  been 
superseded  by  a  pragmatic  system.   Some  educators  suggest  that  values 
can  no  longer  be  taught  in  any  class .   Boehm  thinks  society  is  moving 

away  "from  the  intense  and  sometimes  very  impatient  concerns  about 

21 
personal  values  and  moral  convictions.  ..."    This  trend  is  evident 

in  the  television  programs  to  which  children  and  adults  in  society 

are  exposed.   The  value  system  on  which  much  of  the  television  programs 

are  based  include  "love  and  sex,  money  and  materialism,  shame  and 

guilt."  ^     One  need  not  stress  the  violence  in  television  programming 
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to  which  our  society  is  daily  exposed.   What  is  fed  the  mind  erupts 
in  the  behavior;  there^  the  stress  on  pragmatism  reflects  a  society  in 
a  pessimistic  and  chaotic  state  not  sure  where  the  rejection  of  tradi- 
tional values  may  lead. 

In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  composing  process,  the  demands 
of  society  on  the  high  school  and  college  graduate,  one  wonders  whether 
machines  could  ever  take  the  place  of  the  writing  process.   It  may  be 
that  some  segment  of  society  in  the  future,  may  become  highly  literate 
with  other  segments,  semi  or  non  literate,  because  of  the  influx  of 
technology.   That  literacy  would  be  technological — the  ability  to 
program  the  computer  for  Instance  and  to  interpret  printouts.   Even 
though  employers  are  deploring  the  incompetence  of  high  school  and 
college  graduates'  ability  to  express  ideas  in  writing,  and  even  though 
the  general  population  realizes  that  perhaps  people's  value  systems  are 
changing,  writing  teachers  will  still  emphasize  the  ability  to  write  as 
the  hallmark  of  a  literate  society.  The  writing  process  will  not  be   . 
supplanted  in  the  foreseeable  future  despite  the  influx  of  electronic 
devices  capable  of  replacing  some  forms  of  writing.       i/^'     ".'';:-' 
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BRITAIN  AND  THE  RECRUITING  OF  FREED  AFRICANS 
FOR  TRINADAD'S  SUGAR  PLANTATION  1840-1855 

Emmanuel  Saunders 

By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Great  Britain  was 
being  projected  as  the  precursor  of  the  humanitarian  movement  and  the 
protector  of  the  West  African  from  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade.   The 
British  navy  stood  guard  along  the  West  African  coast  to  prevent  the 
continuing  slave  trade  by  other  nations.   However,  soon  after  slavery 
ended,  the  Colonial  Office  was  again  willing  to  allow  the  freed  Afri- 
cans to  be  recruited  for  the  plantations  oT  the  West  Indies.   What  was 
the  cause  of  this  paradox?  '   -i  ■         ,m.!s  ;    ,i   .,-      •    - 

The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies  (1834) 
was  the  final  act  in  the  slow  demise  of  the  West  Indian  Plantocracy. 
After  slavery  ended,  there  was  a  great  demand  for  cheap  labor  from  the 
planting  interests  in  Trinidad  and  Guyana  (and  to  a  lesser  degree, 
Jamaica).   Immediately,  there  was  a  concerted  effort  to  recruit  labor 
from  the  United  States,  Africa  and  India.   The  recruiting  of  the  freed 
Africans  from  Sierra  Leone  was  achieved  only  with  the  acquiescence  of 
Great  Britain  which  came  under  tremendous  pressure  from  the  planting 
class  in  these  colonies.   By  the  same  token,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whe- 
ther that  British  "humanitarian  image"  could  remain  intact  with  the 
part  she  played  in  the  recruiting  of  the  freed  Africans. 

In  this  essay,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  analyze  the  role  that 
Britain  played  in  granting  tacit  permission  to  recruit  freed  slaves 
from  her  West  African  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  to  the  sugar  cane  planta- 
tions in  Trinidad. 
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At  first  black  Americans  were  recruited  as  sugar  laborers,  but 
they  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  Trinidad  planters  as  agricul- 
tural laborers.   Having  failed  In  the  United  States,  the  planters 
then  turned  to  Africa  as  the  next  best  source  of  black  labor.   Their 
search  for  black  labor  was  due  to  the  traditional  and  somewhat  mythi- 
cal concept  that  whites  held  about  blacks  being  the  only  ones  fit  for 
plantation  work  in  the  tropics.   The  preference  for  black  labor  was 

summed  up  thus:   "As  far  as  experience  can  determine,  the  same  exposure 

2 
to  the  sun  which  cheers  the  African  is  mortal  to  the  European."   So 

once  again  it  seemed  like  Africa  would  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  plan- 
ters in  Trinidad.   This  time  not  in  the  classic  form  of  a  slave  laborer, 
but  as  contract  laborers  with  degrees  of  rights  and  privileges.   However, 
to  obtain  "freed  Africans"  as  plantation  laborers  was  a  far  more  formi- 
dable task  than  to  recruit  free  black  Americans.   Here,  the  major  obsta- 
cle in  the  path  of  the  planters  was  the  British  Government.   At  least 
Parliament  had  to  be  reconverted  to  its  traditional  role  of  protecting 
sugar  and  supporting  the  sugar  Interest  with  African  laborers.   But  how 
was  this  to  be  done?  Could  the  British  Parliament  suddenly  change  its 
"humanitarian"  stand  towards  the  African?  i  ■•■ 

The  Government  of  Trinidad  had  always  identified  with  the  planting 
class  of  the  Island.   On  the  other  hand.  Parliament  still  had  to  face 
an  active  anti-slavery  society.   According  to  the  Fourth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Dundee  Anti-Slavery  Association,  the  British  Consul  at  Lagos 
stated  that  the  hunt  for  men  to  emigrate  to  the  West  Indies  was  disrup- 
ting legitimate  native  commerce.   The  Association  argued  that  free  men 

would  not  migrate  from  Africa  and  slaves  cannot;  "therefore  the  term 

3 
immigration  was  only  a  blind  for  European  eyes."   Once  again  it  was 

Emmanuel  Saunders,  "Efforts  to  Recruit  Black  Americans  as  Laborers 
for  Trinidad  183901842",  Journal  of  Ethnic  Studies  (Hampton  Institute), 
Vol.  1  No.  1  (December  1978). 

2 
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can Geographical  Society,  1939),  p.  93. 
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Great  Britain,  Parliament,  Papers  Relative  to  the  West  Indies, 

Antigua,  Trinidad,  St.  Lucia  (Presented  to  Both  Houses  of  Parliament, 

18A1-18A2)  pp.  103-109. 
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the  planters  versus  the  English  abolitionists  with  Parliament  caught 

in  the  center  of  the  controversy. 

Even  before  slavery  was  abolished,  the  British  Government  was 

allowing  captured  slaves  to  be  transferred  as  laborers  for  Trinidad's 

sugar  estates.   Governor  Woodford,  for  example,  made  several  requests 

4 
for  such  captured  slaves  who  were  being  liverated  by  the  British  Navy. 

In  1841,  when  Governor  Macleod  of  Trinidad  received  word  that  Guyany 

(then  Demerara)  had  acquired  a  number  of  freed  slaves  taken  from  the 

coast  of  Brazil,  he  immediately  wrote  Lord  Stanley  requesting  that  the 

same  privilege  be  extended  to  Trinidad.   Then,  only  eight  yeats  after 

England  abolished  slavery  in  her  colonies,  she  was  again  bending  to 

pressures  fromthe  planting  lobby  of  Trinidad,  Guyana  and  Jamaica  for 

African  laborers.   By  tradition  and  custom,  Africa  seemed  to  be  the 

logical  answer.   The  United  States  had  failed  to  supply  the  cheap  black 

labor  demanded  by  the  planters  of  Trinidad  so  there  was  little  recourse 

but  to  go  back  to  Africa.  .  ^  .,. 

BRITAIN'S  GROWING  INDIFFERENCE  TOWARDS  THE  EX-SLAVES 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  why  the  British  Government  had 
to  change,  what  appeard  to  be,  its  policy  of  goodwill  towards  the 
liberated  Africans  by  allowing  the  Africans  to  replace  the  freed  slaves 
on  the  sugar  estates  of  Trinidad.   Was  Great  Britain  really  the  liberal 
nation  she  was  pictured  to  be  in  terms  of  her  commitment  to  black  peo- 
ple? Historians  have  long  characterized  Victorian  England  as  the  pro- 
tector of  Africans'  interest;  as  a  nation  of  humanitarians  that  easily 
abolished  slavery  in  her  empire  and  was  still  waging  a  relentless  strug- 
gle to  rescue  the  Africans  from  an  illegal  slave  trade. 

Some  of  England's  leading  historians  at  the  time  felt  that  by 
abolishing  slavery  the  nation  had  achieved  that  moral  distinction  that 
had  made  it  the  envy  of  the  civilized  world.   The  British  historian, 

A 

Trinidad,  CO.  295/36,  Governor  Woodford  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
March  10,  1815.   See,  Williams,  Documents,  pp.  265-266. 

Great  Britain,  Parliament,  Sessional  Papers,  (Commons)  1842, 
pp.  112-113.   Vol.  39. 
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Sir  Reginald  Coupland,  observed  that  the  British  people  were  heirs  and 
guardians  of  a  great  humanitarian  tradition  who  would  do  justice  to  the 
African  people.   W.E.H.  Lecky,  one  of  the  foremost  defenders  of  Britain's 
moral  leadership,  boasted  that  the  "Crusade  of  England  against  slavery 
may  probably  be  regarded  as  among  the  three  or  four  perfectly  virtuous 
pages  comprised  in  the  history  of  nations." 

Having  abolished  slavery.  Englishmen  seemed  prepared  to  call  it  a 
day.   The  less  immoral  act  of  making  Sierra  Leone  a  cheap  labor  supply 
for  the  West  Indies  did  not  loom  as  large  in  the  national  eye  and  never 
seemed  destined  to  become  a  major  political  issue  as  \<ras   slavery. 

That  England  had  played  a  humanitarian  role  in  helping  the  black 
man  is  but  only  part  of  the  picture.   A  closer  look  at  the  situation 
would  reveal  that  England  was  more  willing  to  identify  with  the  plan- 
ting class  than  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  blacks  in  the  colonies. 
The  planters  still  found  a  lot  of  sympathy  in  Parliament,  although 
Parliament  had  only  recently  freed  their  slaves. 

If  we  were  to  go  back  to  1834,  we  would  find  that  it  was  the  plan- 
ters who  were  compensated  with  20,000,000  pounds  for  the  loss  of  their 

slave  property.   "The  slaves  received  no  remuneration  for  the  injuries 

g 
inflicted  on  them."  ,<;. 

There  was  not  even  a  Freedmen's  Bureau  to  take  care  of  the  freed 

slaves,  as  was  the  case  in  the  United  States.   But  worse,  the  slaves 

were  not  really  freed  on  August  1,  1834.   In  sjnnpathy  with  the  planters. 

Parliament  had  granted  them  an  apprenticeship  system  which  was  nothing 

more  than  a  quasi  form  of  slavery.   This  period  was  really  intended  to 

cushion  the  shock  of  the  planters  because  of  the  loss  of  their  slave 

Eric  Williams,  British  Historians  and  the  West  Indies  (London: 
Andre  Deutsch  Ltd.,  1966.)   p.  200. 

William  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of  European  Morals  (London:   Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.,  1869),  p.  153. 

8  .  ■ " 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Great  Anti-Slavery  Meeting,  14, 

October,  1835. 
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labor.  Under  apprenticeship,  the  "freed"  slaves  never  understood  their 

new  status.   No  wonder  "former"  slaves  in  Trinidad  reasoned  that  the 

9 
King  was  probably  a  "fool  to  buy  them  half  free.  .  ." 

Lord  Howick,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in 
1832,  stated  that  ...  it  would  be  .  .  .  for  the  happiness  of  the 
Negroes  themselves,  if  the  facilities  for  acquiring  lands  could  be  so 
far  restrained  as  to  prevent  them  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  from 
abandoning  their  habits  of  regular  industry.    Here  was  a  top  official 
in  the  Colonial  Office  openly  advocating  that  free  blacks  be  restrained 
from  acquiring  their  own  lands  so  that  they  would  have  no  recourse  but 
to  remain  plantation  laborers.   It  is  not  surprising  that  Parliament 
was  so  easily  persuaded  to  allow  the  migration  of  Africans  to  Trinidad 
in  1841. 

After  1834,  when  slavery  ended,  the  old  British  anti-slavery  cru- 
saders began  paying  more  attention  to  the  overseas  slave  trade  and  sla- 
very in  general.   They  were  now  focusing  on  the  millions  of  slaves  still 
to  be  freed  in  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Cuba  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.   It  is  very  likely  that,  because  of  this  new  preoccupation  and 
the  fact  that  the  anti-slavery  leaders  were  now  in  the  euphoric  after- 
math of  the  long  struggle  over  slavery,  the  less  explosive  issue  of 
African  migration  was  lost  sight  of.  '•  ''  ■''      ''^' 

Thomas  Buxton  seemed  to  have  lost  his  will  to  continue  the  fight 
in  Parliament.  His  proposal  to  hold  back  half  of  the  20,000,000  pounds 
until  emancipation  was  completed  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  277  to  141.  He 
felt  that  there  were  not  150  men  in  Parliament  who  would  support  a  bill 
to  end  apprenticeship.   The  best  he  was  able  to  do  for  blacks  was  to 
recommend  moral  "recompense".   His  suggestion  was  to:   "Dispatch  mission- 
aries, to  institute  schools  .  .  .  send  them  Bibles  ...  We  may  in  this 
way  recompense  all  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  we  have  inflicted  .  .  . 
to  them."  '■    '...-:..v  -  ..  ..;^v^^  '-'i.    t,;: 

9  ....  ."i 

Williams,  History  of  the  People,  p.  89.       ..',.'.  j-  '  *'\\'j. 

Williams,  British  Historians,  p.  214.  ^•:-:--i. 

Edith  Hurwitz,  Politics  and  Public  Convenience,  (London:   George 
Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd.,  1973),  pp.  64-97. 
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Wllberforce  was  dead  by  1834.   Dr.  Stephen  Lushington,  the  only 
remaining  member  of  Parliament,  who  was  still  a  member  of  the  British 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  retired  from  Parliament  In  1841.   In 
addition,  Buxton  had  temporarily  lost  his  seat  in  Parliament.   To  make 
matters  worse,  the  old  anti-slavery  Whig  alliance  was  now  superseded 
by  the  more  conservative,  pro-planter  Tories.   Under  Robert  Peel,  the 
Tory  Government  appeared  more  eager  to  return  to  the  traditional  sup-- 
port  given  to  the  planter  class  in  the  West  Indies.   In  addition,  there 
were  many  other  Englishmen  like  Peel  who  felt  that  to  stop  the  immigra- 
tion of  labor  to  the  West  Indies  would  certainly  ruin  its  sugar  cultl- 

12 
vatlon.    Even  John  Stewart  Mill,  the  long  time  libertarian  and  defen- 
der of  the  inherent  equality  of  blacks,  is  reported  to  have  admitted 
that: 

If  the  [planters]  cannot  continue  to  realize  their  large 
Incomes,  without  more  laborers,  let  them  find  them,  and  bring- 
them  from  where  they  can  best  be  procured,  but  not  by  force. 

It  was  indeed  a  very  conservative  environment  in  1841.   The  aboli- 
tionists had  little  heart  left  to  begin  a  fresh  struggle  over  black 
labor  to  the  West  Indies.   They  had  to  fight  a  new  breed  of  anti-black 
Imperialists  like  Froud,  Carlisle  and  Trollope — men  who  saw  little  vir- 
tue In  black  people  being  a  free  and  independent  class  under  British 
rule.   As  James  A.  Froude  wrote  in  1888,  after  paying  a  visit  to  the 

West  Indies,  "Nature  has  made  us  unequal,"  he  said,  "and  Acts  of  Par- 

14 
llament  cannot  make  us  equal."    The  evidence  suggests  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  was  popular,  but  at  the  same  time  there  were  few  English- 
men who  saw  free  people  of  African  descent  as  their  equals. 

Thus,  designed  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  the  pros- 
pective African  laborer  was  viewed  as  a  prototype  of  the  old  dependable 
field  hands,  who  were  now  needed  to  restore  the  glories  of  a  past  era. 
At  all  cost,  the  message  had  to  be  gotten  across  to  British  Government. 

''"^Edingburgh  Review,  Vol.  73  (April-July,  1841),  p.  534 
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James  Wallin,  The  Black  Presence  (New  York:   Schoeken  Books  Inc.,) 
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Now  that  Parliament  was  again  listening,  the  planters  and  their 
supporters  were  bold  enough  to  request  that  all  regulations  be  removed 
which  restricted  their  access  to  African  labor.   In  a  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Slave  Trade, 
William  Butt,  it  was  suggested  that  "the  British  Government  .  .  . 
remove  all  restrictions  of  engagements  with  African  laborers."    They 
wanted  free  access  to  the  African  population,  particularly  the  liberated 
slaves  in  Sierra  Leone.   Although  the  formal  slave  society  had  come  to 
an  end,  the  absentee  economic  structure,  built  on  slave  labor,  monocul- 
ture (sugar)  and  the  protection  of  the  British  Government,  was  about  to 
be  resurrected.   Trinidad  plantocracy  would  soon  turn  to  Africa  as  the 
cheap  source  of  labor  it  felt  critical  for  its  success. 

SIERBIA  LEONE:   A  POSSIBLE  SOURCE  OF  LABOR 

After  a  great  deal  of  deliberations,  committee  hearings  and  testi- 
monies between  the  planters  and  the  governments  of  Trinidad  and  Great 
Britain,  it  was  Sierra  Leone  that  was  destined  to  become  a  temporary 
reservoir  of  black  labor  for  Trinidad's  sugar  plantations. 

Efforts  to  recruit  laborers  in  Sierra  Leone  first  started  around 
18A1,  when  black  Americans  did  not  appear  to  be  the  final  solution  to 
the  cheap  labor  demands.  As  a  British  colony.  Sierra  Leone  was  founded 
to  settle  slaves  captured  by  English  men-of-war  from  slave  trading 
nations  who  were  conducting  the  slave  trade  in  contravention  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  1815.   For  more  than  fifty  years  British  relationship 
with  Spain,  France,  Portugal  and  the  United  States  was  seriously  strained 
because  of  Britain's  Insistence  on  the  right  to  search  vessels  belonging 
to  these  countries  to  stop  the  slave  trade.    As  already  stated,  a  few 
of  these  captured  slaves  were  sent  to  Trinidad  as  agricultural  laborers; 
the  majority,  however,  went  to  Sierra  Leone. 

Great  Britain,  Parliament  Sessional  Papers  (Commons),  Proceedings 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Slave  Trade,  Vol.  22,  1847-1848. 

Great  Britain,  Parliament,  Correspondence  on  Slave  Trade  (Commons), 
Class  C.  1842.   Also  see.  Great  Britain,  Correspondence  with  Foreign 
Powers,  Class  D.   1842.   An  interesting  treatment  of  the  subject  can  be 
found  in:   William  L.  Mathieson's  Great  Britain  and  the  Slave  Trade 
1839-1865  (New  York:   Octogon  Books  Inc.,  1967). 
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The  earliest  arrivals  of  these  blacks  to  Sierra  Leone  were  ex- 
slaves  repatriated  from  England.   It  was  the  St.  George  Bay  Company 
that  organized  the  first  four  hundred  stranded  Africans  from  Britain 
to  Sierra  Leone.   After  the  first  ten  years,  more  than  three  thousand 
settlers  had  come  from  Nova  Scotia.   Many  of  these  were  runaway  slaves 
from  the  Southern  plantations  of  the  United  States.   Others  were  for- 
mer soldiers  who  had  served  under  Lord  Cornwallis  during  the  American 
Revolution  (1875-1833).   After  the  war,  the  British  disbanded  the  regi- 
ments and  offered  them  settlers'  rights  in  Canada.   But  the  harshness 
of  Canada's  climate  forced  many  of  these  refuj^ees  to  Sierra  Leone.   And 
so,  the  population  of  Sierra  Leone  grew  with  the  prospect  of  becoming 
a  cheap  labor  supply  for  the  plantations  of  the  West  Indies. 

In  order  to  recruit  Africans  for  the  plantations.  Parliament  felt 
that  certain  safeguards  were  necessary  to  protect  these  liberated  Afri- 
cans from  being  inducted  into  a  neo-slave  system.   To  some  extent,  the 
British  Government  was  somewhat  cautious  at  first  because  of  the  recent 
furor  caused  by  emancipation,  but  the  mentality  of  the  planting  class 
did  not  change  much  since  slavery  ended.   Their  singular  preoccupation 
was  to  obtain  cheap  labor  that  was  akin  to  slavery.   Eventually,  both 
sides  agreed  to  meet  on  common  ground  by  setting  up  a  number  of  regula- 
tions to  control  immigration  from  Africa.   Generally,  the  ground  rules 
covered  a  broad  spectrum  of  activities  and  were  humanitarian  in  intent. 
For  example,  captured  slaves  had  to  be  residents  of  Sierra  Leone  "upward 
of  at  least  six  weeks  .  .  .  previous  to  their  embarkation."    This  was 
a  necessary  precaution  to  prevent  slave  dealers  from  taking  slaves  to 
Sierra  Leone  to  be  re-exported  under  the  guise  of  migrant  laborers.   A 
further  break-down  of  the  regulations  governing  the  African  laborer  to 
Trinidad  might  help  us  to  understand  the  role  of  the  British  Government 
in  meeting  the  demands  for  black  labors.   Following  are  some  examples: 

The  emigrants  at  the  time  of  their  embarkation  should  be  in 
a  good  state  of  bodily  health.   They  should  embark  with  their  free 
consent,  and  without  the  practice  of  any  force,  fraud  or  imposi- 
tion to  induce  them  to  do  so. 

Port-of-Spain,  The  Trinidad  Standard,  3  January  1842.   This 
document  is  on  microfilm  in  the  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C. 
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The  recruiter  had  to  satisfy  the  prospective  migrant  of  the: 
Length  of  voyage  and  the  difficulty  or  the  means  of  returning; 
whether,  in  the  country  to  which  he  was  going,  it  was  customary 
to  engage  laborers  by  the  day  or  by  the  year  or  for  a  longer 
period  or  for  job  work;  whether  in  return  for  his  free  passage 
he  would  be  bound  to  engage  himself  to  any  particular  master  for 
any  fixed  period  and  at  any  fixed  rate  of  wages;  what  were  the 
wages  and  other  advantages,  such  as  lodgings,  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, medical  attendance  .  .  .  Whether  the  wages  would  be  paid 
regularly  or  whether  any  deductions  would  be  made  on  account  of 
sickness  or  any  other  causes;  what  was  the  usual  length  of  a  day's 
work,  at  what  hour  it  left  off  and  what  time  was  allowed  for 
meals  .  .  .  the  usual  article  of  food  in  the  colony;  whether  it 
was  usual  to  work  extra  hours  during  the  season  of  crop,  and 
whether  any  and  what  pay  considered  eligible;  who  is  addicted  to 
intoxication  or  any  other  scandal  or  vice.   No  emigrant  should 
be  above  the  age  of  45  years  ...  No  emigrant  should  be  allowed 
to  leave  behind  him  his  wife,  any  young  children  or  infirm 
parents  .  .  .18 

In  spite  of  these  many  safeguards,  the  British  Anti-Slavery  Soci- 
ety reported  that  there  was  much  fraud  and  injustice  in  the  whole  immi- 
gration scheme.  The  Society  had  based  its  allegation  on  the  assumption 
that  the  spirit  of  slavery  was  still  a  dominant  force  among  the  planters 

who  were  intent  to  "depress  the  moderate  and  often  inadequate  rate  of 

19 
wages  of  the  present  laboring  population"   with  cheap  labor  from  Africa. 

On  the  contrary.  Lord  John  Russell  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  the 

Colonial  Office's  support  for  African  migration.   Some  time  in  1841,  he 

wrote  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  Sir  J.  Jeremie,  that: 

A  new  epoch  has  arrived  for  the  African  race.  We  have  in 
the  West  In'^iet.-  800,000  Negroes  of  which  perhaps  three  fourths 
are  Christians  in  the  enjoyment  of  practical  freedom  .  .  .  and 
of  physical  comforts  to  a  very  high  degree  .  .  .  Nothing  like  v?  s 
this  state  of  society  exists  among  the  African  race  elsewhere 
...  In  Africa,  slavery,  human  sacrifice  and  the  most  degrad- 
ing superstitutions  [exist]  .21  , ..  ^   ; 


Ibid. 
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Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  1840- 

1844  (Printed  by  Johnston  and  Barrett),  p.  43. 
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Even  at  this  liberal  period,  the  Government's  attitude  towards  the 
Africans  showed  little  change.   It  was  still  based  on  the  premise  that 
forced  labor,  in  the  West  Indies  or  in  this  case,  migration  labor  to 
Trinidad,  had  a  positive  effect  on  the  African. 

In  March  1841,  Sir  Jeremie,  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  dispatched 
several  letters  to  the  district  managers  in  the  colony  advising  them 
to  cooperate  with  the  recruiting  agents  who  were  soon  to  arrive  from 
the  West  Indies.   He  suggested  that  the  district  managers  should  not 

oppose,  but  remain  neutral  to  such  "portions  of  the  population  that  wish 

21 
to  go  to  the  West  Indies  as  laborers."    As  plans  were  being  crystal- 

ized,  the  Governor  issued  an  additional  proclamation  in  which  he  stipu- 
lated that  every  immigrant  ship  leaving  Sierra  Leone  had  to  provide  the 

following  for  each  emigrant:   three  pounds  of  yams,  two  pounds  of  salt- 

22 
pork  or  saltfish  or  herring,  three  gills   of  palm  oil,  a  quarter  gill 

of  salt  and  one  and  half  gallons  of  water. 

The  immigrants  were  to  be  hired  on  attractive  terms  which  served 
as  an  inducement  to  them.   For  example,  the  basic  wage  was  set  at  half- 
a-dollar  or  two  shillings  and  one  pence  sterling,  with  an  allowance  of 
half  a  pound  of  saltfish  for  each  task.   They  were  also  given  the  assur- 
ance that  their  homes  in  the  West  Indies  were  to  be  floored  and  covered 
with  tiles,  shingled  or  slated.   In  addition,  as  much  land  as  possible 
was  to  be  given  for  personal  vegetable  plots.   All  this  was  done  within 
the  framework  of  a  tremendous  recruiting  drive  in  Sierra  Leone  by  the 
planting  interests  of  Trinidad  and  other  West  Indian  colonies. 

Recruiting  agents  from  the  other  West  Indian  islands  were  compet- 
ing with  each  other  for  laborers  in  Sierra  Leone.   William  L.  Mathieson 

wrote  that  British  Guyana  was  presented  to  the  Sierra  Leonese  as  a  land 

23 
of  "snow,  ice  and  pestilence."    This  of  course  was  the  evaluation  of 

21 

Great  Britain,  Parliament j  Papers  Relative  to  the  West  Indies, 

Antigua,  Trinidad,  St.  Lucia,  (Commons)  1841-1842,  p.  48.       ^. 

A  gill,  equal  to  quarter-pint  liquid  measure  in  some  parts  of 
England . 
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a  non-Guyanese  agent.   Each  agent  was  presenting  his  respective  island 
as  the  most  attractive.   Trinidad,  apparently,  was  the  most  successful 
because  It  received  more  of  the  liberated  Africans  than  Guyana  or  Jamai- 
ca. 

William  Hamilton  was  the  first  recruiting  agent  to  Sierra  Leone 
from  Trinidad.   Prior  to  his  appointment  by  the  Government  of  Trinidad, 
he  had  already  spent  from  1833  to  1837  in  Sierra  Leone  as  chief  clerk 
in  the  liberated  African  Department.   For  his  new  job,  the  Agricultural 
and  Immigration  Society  of  Trinidad  recommended  an  annual  salary  of 
(five  hundred  pounds) .   Hamilton  was  also  given  a  house  and  a  boat  to 
visit  the  villages  and  sea  districts  along  the  coast.   Instead,  he  wan- 
ted one  thousand  pounds,  describing  the  position  as  a  banishment  to 

24 
Sierra  Leone.    However,  his  appointment  did  take  effect  in  1841. 

After  he  arrived  in  the  colony,  he  called  on  the  superintendent 

of  liberated  slaves  in  Freetown  "being  unable  to  visit  the  country 

districts."  This  first  meeting  drew  between  three  to  four  hundred  per- 

25 
isons.    He  painted  a  sorry  picture  of  the  state  of  the  liberated 

slaves  in  Sierra  Leone,  claiming  that  many  of  them  were  dying  because 
of  the  poor  accommodation  and  the  weak  state  in  which  they  were  arriving 
in  the  colony.  He  even  went  as  afar  as  to  suggest  that  the  captured 
slaves  in  Sierra  Leone  were  suffering  more  from  the  climate  than  Euro- 
peans.  For  instance,  Hamilton  stated  that  between  1  January  to  31  Decem- 
ber 1825,  1,154  of  the  captured  Africans  who  landed  in  Sierra  Leone  died. 
This  was  out  of  the  year's  total  of  4,417,  almost  twenty  five  percent  of 
the  total  for  that  year.    As  a  lobbyist,  he  was  trying  to  impress  the 
Colonial  Office  of  the  futility  of  Sierra  Leone  as  a  colony  for  captured 
slaves.   In  fact,  he  recommended  that  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  or  as 
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he  put  it,  a  "run  in  the  trade  winds  would  have  improved  (the)  health" 

27 
of  the  refugees  who  were  being  colonized  in  Sierra  Leone.    He  also 

emphasized  that  it  was  too  costly  to  the  colonial  government  of  Sierra 

Leone  to  maintain  the  liberated  slaves  there.   According  to  the  figures 

quoted,  it  was  costing  the  government  approximately  nine  thousand  to 

ten  thousand  pounds  annually.   Clearly,  this  argument  was  all  being 

propagated  with  the  hope  that  London  would  see  that  there  was  virtue 

In  carrying  the  captured  Africans  to  Trinidad  instead  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Hamilton's  recruiting  campaign  was  restricted  to  Freetown.   From 

the  start  he  ran  into  difficulties  because  of  rumors  that  the  immigrants 

would  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.   It  was  really  due  to  the 

timely  presence  of  three  hundred  men  from  the  Third  West  India  Regiment, 

who  were  in  Sierra  Leone  at  the  time,  who  finally  "convinced  the  people 

of  going  to  Trinidad."  Sir  Jeremie  quickly  waived  all  immigration 

regulations  such  as  the  ten  day  wait,  and  the  need  for  passport,  the 

28 
latter  costing  2s.  6d.  (60c).         cj     "  . 

Back  in  Trinidad,  its  premier  and  perennial  labor  recruiter,  Wil- 
liam Burnley,  was  giving  less  humane  reasons  why  the  liberated  Afri- 
cans should  be  chosen  for  plantation  work  in  Trinidad.   He  was  eager 
in  his  praises  for  prospective  African  laborers  as  he  was  for  black 
Americans,  though  he  thought  less  of  the  African  as  an  intelligent 
person  when  compared  to  the  Americans.      .,  '■,_  ,. 

In  describing  the  Africans  he  once  wrote: 

...  The  natives  of  Africa  are  greatly  to  be  preferred,  for 
many  reasons:   they  are  naturally  docile  and  open  to  impres- 
sions; even  their  ignorance  is  in  their  favour,  for  they  have 
no  bad  code  of  .  .  .  morality  or  religion  to  unlearn.'^'' 

Prior  to  this  new  stand  which  Burnley  was  now  taking,  he  had  pre- 
viously opposed  the  recruitment  of  Africans  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  too  ignorant.   Frazer  quotes  him  as  having  said  of  the  laborers 

^'ibid.   ■ 

-    .   .  ,    .  .       .  1..         .  .:■,<...,, 
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from  Africa:   "they  were  so  grossly  ignorant  that  they  required  to  be 

30 
taught  everything  they  had  to  do."    Apparently,  the  "ignorant" 

African  transfiguration  as  a  "preferred"  laborer  was  speeded  up  when 
it  was  realized  that  black  Americans  were  not  going  to  be  the  answer 
to  the  planters'  dilenuna.   Burnley's  attitude  was  typical  of  the 
mentality  exhibited  by  the  ruling  class  in  Trinidad  at  that  time. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  on  evidence  from  people  like  William  Burnley 
and  others  that  the  British  Parliament  depended  so  much  when  arriving 
at  the  decision  to  return  to  Africa  for  plantation  laborers.   As  one 
can  see,  expediency  and  sugar  profits  with  cheap  black  labor  were  the 
paramount  interest  of  the  planting  class;  there  was  little  room  in 
early  nineteenth  century  Trinidad  for  such  experiments  as  the  settle- 
ments of  black  refugees. 

In  1841,  as  the  source  of  black  American  labor  was  drying  up, 
Africans  were  already  being  used  to  replace  that  source.   William 
Hamilton  himself  accompanied  the  first  group  of  182  liberated  Afri- 
cans from  Sierra  Leone  to  Trinidad.   The  vessel  Elizabeth  and  Jane, 
which  brought  the  immigrants,  took  twenty  nine  days  to  cross  the  old 
"middle  passage"  arriving  at  Trinidad  on  9  May  1841.   Dr.  Edward 
Dicker,  the  surgeon  accompanying  the  laborers,  reported  that  there 

was  only  one  death,  an  infant  of  four  months,  whose  death  was  said 

31 
to  be  caused  by  "inflamation  of  the  lungs."    Hamilton  stated  the 

voyage  across  was  pleasant;  the  most  popular  "joke"  among  the  immi- 
grants was  that  they  were  going  to  be  sold  when  they  arrived  in  the 

32 
West  Indies.  :,  :      .,.    -   .^:;  4' ji 

Sir  Henry  MacLeod,  who  had  played  a  leading  role  in  winning  over 

the  Colonial  Office  to  the  cause  of  the  planters,  wrote  to  Lord  John 

Russell,  20  May  1841:   "1  am  happy  to  report  that  these  people  arrived 
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In  good  health  after  a  passage  of  28  days,  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  find 

them  much  advanced  in  every  way  than  I  had  expected  all  speaking  good 

33 
English,  and  many  able  to  read  and  write."    As  if  to  crystallize  the 

point  that  he  was  interested  in  laborers  and  laborers  only,  MacLeod 

further  emphasized  that  the  Africans  were  not  to  be  considered  as 

settlers.   The  Governor  was  endeavoring  to  dispel  any  notions  that 

this  was  a  benevolent  venture.   He  was  making  it  clear  to  Lord  John 

Russell  that  the  intended  laborers  would  not  be  a  land  owning  class 

of  black  settlers.   He  stated: 

I  am  told  that  some  of  the  immigrants  are  under  the 
impression  that  land  would  be  granted  to  them  in  the  West 
Indies  .  .  .  these  people  .  .  .  should  be  fully  aware  that 
no  land  is  to  be  granted  to  them,  but  that  they  become 
laborers  for  hire. 3^  •     r  ~,  , 

MacLeod's  interest  in  Africa  was  primarily  concerned  with  what  he 
called  "constant  communication"  or  an  endless  flow  of  African  labor- 
ers to  Trinidad's  sugar  plantation.   When  Hamilton  arrived  with  the 
first  group  of  Africans,  he  gave  the  authorities  the  assurance  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  take  a  further  ten  thousand  without  any  harm  to 
the  colony. 

It  was  true  that  the  population  of  Sierra  Leone  was  growing  as 
a  free  black  settler  colony  with  over  38,000  liberated  slaves  land- 
ing there  between  1832  and  1847.   However,  the  basic  issue  was  not 
whether  Sierra  Leone's  population  was  large  enough  to  meet  the  plan- 
ter's need  but,  rather,  why  was  the  Colonial  Office  willing  to  take 
the  free  refugees  from  their  more  natural  environment  in  West  Africa 
to  be  plantation  laborers  miles  away  in  Trinidad.   A  very  plausible 
answer  was  given  by  the  American  Colonization  Society  which  had  al- 
ways opposed  the  migration  of  free  blacks  to  the  West  Indies  on  the 
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grounds  that  they  would  never  be  free  in  an  environment  ruled  by  white 
planters.   Its  contention  was  that  "the  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  supplying  labor  from  Africa  has  not  been  adopted  without  due 
deliberation  by  the  Colonial  Office."    This  attitude  seemed  to  be 
the  core  of  Parliament's  role  between  the  planting  class  and  the  freed 
Africans  of  Sierra  Leone — an  unofficial  but  bilateral  collusion  of  the 
government  and  the  planters,  there  were  dissenting  voices  in  England 
speaking  out  against  immigrant  laborers  from  Africa.   One  of  these  was 
Rev.  J.  Beecham,  one  of  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society.   It  was  his  opinion  that  the  slave  trade  would  be  started 
all  over  again  if  laborers  were  sent  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies. 
On  lodging  his  protest  he  noted: 

If  you  were  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  country  the     V,,.,. 
persons  might  be  procured  to  go  to  the  West  Indies  .  .  . 
but  these  persons  must  be  obtained  from  the  chiefs  who  would    •'■'''•" 
have  a  pecuniary  interest  and  I  think  it  would  start  another  • 
slave  trade  in  reality.-^' 

He  further  warned  that  the  demand  for  more  and  more  African  labor- 
ers would  destroy  progressive  changes  taking  place  in  Africa.   Beecham  ,, 
felt  that  "the  removal  of  any  considerably  [number]  of  free  enlightened 
Africans  to  the  West  Indies  would  be  injurious  to  the  work  of  ciyiliza- 
tion  in  Africa,  itself."    One  may  not  agree  with  Beecham' s  version  of 
"civilization  in  Africa",  but  the  point  is  well  made  by  his  accentuation 
of  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  the  more  enterprising  free  Africans  was 
detrimental  to  Africa's  progress  along  Western  lines.   Beecham,  a  clergy- 
man, was  not  alone  in  his  appraisal  of  the  drawbacks  this  proposed 
indentured  system  might  have  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.   At  least  one 
political  administrator  of  Sierra  Leone  shared  Beecham' s  findings.   On,, 
30  January  1842,  the  officer  administering  the  government  of  Sierra  ;  ^ 
Leone  wrote  Lord  Stanley  pointing  out:  ^,:  , 
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j      Although  emigration,  in  the  very  limited  influence  which 
it  has  yet  exerted  on  the  population  of  this  colony,  has,  it 
must  be  owned,  taken  away  several  valuable,  industrious  and 
rising  members  of  the  community. 39 

William  Hamilton,  the  recruiter  for  Trinidad,  described  the  first 
group  of  possible  emigrants  as  an  "assemblage  of  Negroes  .  .  .  the 

most  respectable  in  appearance  .  .  .  and  the  most  decent  in  dress  of 

40 
any  colored  people  (he)  ever  saw  in  the  country." 

It  was  a  similar  situation,  as  was  experienced  during  slavery  in 
which  Africa  was  again  on  the  verge  of  losing  some  of  its  best  popula- 
tion for  the  benefits  of  British  sugar  capitalists  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  appears  that  when  the  interest  of  the  West  Indian  planters  was  in 
competition  with  the  freedom  of  Africans,  the  Africans  usually  came 
out  second  best,  especially  when  freedom  for  blacks  meant  going  beyond 
emancipation,  the  point  at  which  Britain  appeared  to  have  stopped. 

As  the  British  Government  slowly  developed  its  policy  on  the 
liberated  Africans,  Trinidad  planters  were  less  subtle  about  the  whole 
issue.  Their  primary  objective  at  the  time  was  cheap  black  labor  at 
any  cost,  even  if  it  meant  the  expediency  of  breaking  a  contract.  No 
sooner  the  Africans  began  arriving  in  Trinidad,  most  of  the  attractive 
inducements  or  "stated  terms"  simply  disappeared  like  a  tropical  even- 
ing before  the  setting  sun  at  6:00  p.m.   In  many  instances,  the  laborer 
met  conditions  far  different  from  what  the  recruiting  agent  offered  him 

in  Sierra  Leone.   For  example,  many  of  the  laborers  were  given  Is.Sd  (40c) 

41 
instead  of  the  half  a  dollar  they  were  offered.    This  breech  of  contract 

on  the  part  of  the  planters  found  a  ready  sympathy  with  the  Governor  of 

Trinidad  who  felt  that  the  Africans  should  be  "subject  to  the  vicissitudes 

in  the  market  price  of  colonial  produce."  At  the  same  time,  he  dispatched 

a  letter  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  defence  of  the  planters  stating  that 

the  "circumstances  have  arisen  that  have  caused  a  considerable  alteration 

in  the  terms  above  mentioned  and  those  now  offered  .  .  .  the  allowances 
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42 
of  saltfish,  flour,  spirits,  etc  .  .  .,  have  been  discontinued." 

Strong  protests  came  from  the  immigrants  who  produced  a  copy  of  the 

agreement  complaing  that  they  were  tricked  by  the  recruiting  agent 

of  Trinidad. 

This  dishonesty  evoked  a  degree  of  misgiving  in  the  Colonial 

Office.   Lord  Stanley  stated  that  he  found  it  regrettable  that  there 

should  be  a  breakdown  in  the  terms  of  the  original  agreements  so  soon 

after  the  emigration  scheme  had  started.   He  wondered  why  in  the  case 

of  Trinidad,  there  was  such  a  departure  from  the  "stated  terms"  held 

out  to  the  Africans,  especially  on  the  issue  of  wages.   Realizing 

that  this  was  a  brazen  violation  of  legal  and  ethical  standards,  the 

Colonial  Office  promptly  urged  Sir  Henry  MacLeod,  the  Governor,  to 

43  ,  ;^,■..., 

meet  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  Africans. 

Despite  the  apprehension  in  London,  the  planters  were  determined 
to  make  emigration  from  Africa  work.   Tov;ards  this  end,  the  leading 
planters  of  the  Island,  with  the  support  of  the  Asricultural  and  Immi- 
gration Society,  proposed  to  the  Governor  that  a  ship  be  built  at  the 
Colony's  expense  for  the  specific  purpose  of  supplying  the  Colony  with 
Africans.   As  usual,  MacLeod  was  favorably  impressed.   Immediately,  he 
informed  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  positive  virtues  of  this  grand 
design.   He  told  Lord  Stanley  that  even  though  the  initial  cost  "might 
be  more  .  .  .  than  the  present  system",  this  Government  service  should 
be  establishing  a  "direct  intercourse"  with  Africa.   Not  only  would 
immigrants  be  coming  to  the  West  Indies,  but  disappointed  African  labor- 
ers "who  choose  it  may  return  to  Africa."    The  vessel  was  to  be  five 
hundred  tons  with  a  capacity  for  three  hundred  persons.   The  total  cost 
was  $23,000  plus  the  additional  $4,441.00  for  the  three  yearly  runs  to 
Africa.   The  planters  finally  calculated  that  instead  of  being  more 

42  .  ■    ■  :ii      ■      .:   5.-.,-«  vf  ,  t 
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costly  than  hiring  private  vessels,  there  would  be  an  annual  savings 

45 
tothe  Colony  of  over  $3,884.00.    The  case  for  this  Innnigrant  trans- 
port sounded  rather  convincing.   But  once  again  the  Colonial  Office 
seemed  wary  of  such  opne  Government  support  for  plantation  laborers 
from  Africa.   Lord  Stanley  felt  that  such  an  undertaking  "needed  more 
study  .  .  .  and  details",  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  still  a 

great  degree  of  uncertainty  on  Africa  becoming  the  final  source  of 

46 
cheap  labor  for  Trinidad. 

As  the  Colonial  Office  remained  ambivalent  and  partially  commit- 
ted to  the  immigration  scheme  from  Africa,  the  Government  of  Trinidad 
continued  to  explore  all  avenues  with  the  hope  of  convincing  Parlia- 
ment of  the  labor  problems  in  the  Colony.   Captured  Africans  who  were 
taken  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena  by  the  British  would  be  welcomed  in 
Trinidad  if  the  Colonial  Office  would  only  give  its  consent.   Just  be- 
fore MacLeod  left  Trinidad,  one  of  the  last  things  he  did  was  to  inform 
Secretary  Gladstone  that  Trinidad  needed  "a  portion"  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred Africans  he  understood  were  sent  there.   Gladstone  was  apparently 
impressed  with  MacLeod's  letter.  On  13  June  1846,  he  wrote  the  new 
Governor  of  Trinidad,  Lord  Harris,  stating  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  labor  situation  in  Trinidad  and  would  be  "forwarding  by  every  favour- 
able opportunity  all  Africans  who  may  be  brought  into  the  colony  in  rota- 

47 
tion  to  Jamaica,  British  Guyana  and  Trinidad." 

The  records  of  19  January  1846  show  that  there  was  a  total  of  some 
931  refugee  Africans  on  St.  Helena,  488  males  and  443  females.  Surpri- 
singly, a  little  more  than  fifty  percent  were  under  fourteen  years  of 

48 
age,  that  is,  485.    As  the  search  continued  for  more  laborers  from 

Africa,  the  planters  seemed  happy  with  those  who  were  already  in  Trinidad. 

The  Africans  were  well  received.  Those  who  came  to  Trinidad  were 

all  given  high  marks  for  their  field  work  and  habits  which  suited  the 

planters.   Richard  Darling,  who  had  said  that  the  American  immigrant 
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laborers  were  more  prone  to  abandon  the  estates  to  become  "middle-men 
and  contractors",  said  he  had  employed  a  large  number  of  Africans  and 

preferred  them  as  laborers.   His  observation  was  that  "they  were  stea- 

49 
dier  workers  and  more  hardy  in  the  field."    The  black  manager  of 

Philippine  estate,  Mr.  Frederic  Maxwell,  said  that  he  much  preferred 
them  to  the  laborers  from  the  neighboring  islands.   Ironically,  he 
himself  was  once  a  slave  in  Grenada  and  was  brought  to  Trinidad  by  his 
master,  St.  Luce  Phillip,  with  the  influx  of  masters  and  slaves  from 
that  island.   According  to  Donald  Wood,  St.  Luce  Phillip,  a  colored 
doctor,  was  the  first  person  to  become  a  member  of  the  Trinidad  Legis- 
lative Council. 

Maxwell's  preference  for  Africans  was  based  on  what  he  believed 
was  their  disposition  "to  settle  down  more  steadily  .  .  .  particularly 
if  they  brought  their  wives  with  them."    Adn  so  the  praises  and  lob- 
bying went  on,  hand  in  hand  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  flow  of  ,-:,>' 
laborers  from  Africa.  »   v  , .  . 

Most  planters  and  other  government  authorities  spoke  highly  of  the 
Africans  as  the  most  healthy  group  of  workers.  A  classic  example  of 
this  was  the  case  of  Dr.  John  Butter,  the  Chief  Surgeon  at  the  Colonial 
Hospital  at  Port-of -Spain.  In  his  testimony  to  the  Sub-committee  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Immigration  Society  of  the  Island,  he  reported  his 
"clinical  findings"  of  the  Africans  stating  that  they  were  the  "health- 
iest" people  in  Trinidad.   He  said: 

I  think  that  no  other  class  of  laborers  in  the  island 
could  support  as  they  do  the  marsh  miasma  to  which  they  are 
continually  exposed.   During  my  residence  at  Cedros  and  Guapo, 
I  had  from  two  to  three  hundred  of  these  people  under  my  charge 
.  .  .  Many  of  them  were  in  a  wretched  .  .  .  condition,  but  they 
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improved  gradually  .  .  .  and  as  far  as  my  recollection 
serves  me,  there  was  not  a  single  death  among  them.   In 
general,  you  can  recognize  the  liberated  Africans  by  their 
stout  and  healthy  appearance. 

He  also  noted  that  there  was  one  surgical  case  involving  a  little 
girl  from  Sierra  Leone  who  was  "struck  by  a  carriage  while  playing  on 
the  street."  But  most  significantly.  Dr.  Butter  added  that  the  Afri- 
cans were  a  perfectly  "manageable  and  orderly  people." 

That  the  African  laborer  was  still  regarded  as  a  prototype  of  the 
old,  dependable  field  hand,  was  a  widely  held  view  among  the  planting 
class  in  Trinidad.   The  old  plantocracy  still  clung  to  the  past,  obvi- 
ously frozen  in  time,  hopefully  looking  to  Africa  to  restore  the  past 
glories  of  the  good  old  days  when  sugar  was  "king".   In  an  extract 
from  the  Agricultural  Sub-committee  of  Trinidad,  the  consensus  among 
the  planters  was  that  in  going  back  to  Africa  there  was  not  going  to 

be  any  "angry  collusion  with  the  natives  .  .  .  whose  wretched  habits 

53 
would  benefit  by  their  migrating  to  Trinidad."    It  was  the  same 

absentee  approach  in  1841  as  it  was  in  1741.   That  is,  that  plantation 

culture  was  as  civilizin  for  the  slaves  as  well  as  immigrant  laborers. 

Continuing,  the  report  summed  up  the  attitude  of  the  planters  in  the 

following  words: 

.  .  .  whenever  British  power  and  authority  presents  itself  to 
them  [Africans]  clothed  in  the  missionary  garb  of  peace,  holding 
the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  manumission  ...  in  the  other,  we  may 
reasonable  hope  for  success.   In  this  mood  alone  can  this  tract 
of  fertile  soil,  so  lavishly  spread  by  Almighty  Providence  over 
the  surface  of  this  island  be  brought  into  cultivation  and  made 
available  for  human  use. 
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THE  AFRICAN  RELUCTANCE  TO  LEAVE 

The  facade  of  "peace"  did  not  produce  the  same  result  as  coercion 
and  force  did  during  slavery.  Before  long,  the  Sierra  Leone  Immigra- 
tion venture  seemed  destined  to  failure  like  its  American  counterpart. 
One  reason  why  some  Africans  failed  to  migrate  to  Trinidad  was  for  the 
same  reason  why  Nova  Scotian  refugees  rejected  Trinidad  as  a  place  to 
settle.   That  is,  these  immigrants  feared  that  they  might  be  reduced 
to  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  Many  captured  Africans  were  aware  of 
the  notorious  days  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  which  ended  less   i 
than  a  decade  before.  When  we  consider  that  the  slave  trade  was  still 
being  conducted  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  prospective  laborer  was  so  suspicious  of  the  West  Indies. 
Jem,  an  ex-slave  from  the  West  Indies  who  had  lived  in  Liverpool  for 
some  time,  summed  up  the  apprehension  of  the  Africans  who  remained  un- 
responsive to  the  recruiting  agents:   "There  was  too  much  flogging  for 
that  country  to  do  good  .  .  .  flogging  poor  slaves  was  a  waw  waw  fashion", 
a  very  bad  way  to  make  people  work.    Doubtlessly  many  others  had  a 
similar  impression  of  the  West  Indies. 

Although  the  planters  had  the  blessings  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
the  liberated  Africans  in  Sierra  Leone  showed  little  Interest  In  risk- 
ing their  newly  won  freedom  for  an  uncertain  future  as  plantation  labor- 
ers in  Trinidad  or  the  West  Indies.  Dr.  Madden,  who  headed  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  gave  the  following  account  of  his 
impressions  of  the  reaction  of  the  Sierra  Leonese  and  captured  Africans 
to  the  recruiting  agents  from  the  West  Indies.   He  observed  that  the 
"Negro  at  the  first  opening  of  the  subject  expressed  repugnance  at  the 
idea  of  going  to  the  West  Indies."    Madden  stated  that  the  Africans 
contended  that  they  could  not  go  so  far  "to  a  country  where  the  people 
were  slaves."    It  should  be  noted  that  slavery  was  already  abolished 
some  eight  years  before  in  the  British  colonies. 
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Moreover,  it  was  also  feared  that  once  the  laborers  went  to 

Trinidad  they  "would  never  be  allowed  to  come  back  to  their  own  coun- 

58 
try,"    Dr.  Madden  also  pointed  out  that  the  chiefs  were  most  reluc- 
tant to  let  the  women  accompany  their  husbands.   This  restriction  was 

based  on  the  simple  fact  that  the  laborers  who  were  leaving  should  not 

59 
sever  their  most  important  ties  with  Africa.    Finally,  when  some  de- 
cided to  go,  they  asked  to  be  taken  on  the  "king  ship"  for  three  years 
only.      -■■  ■'■■  '  .'   ••■■  '   ■■■'■   I'-'-i:     '<   :*-f->.  ■,■■••-. 

Evidently,  some  liberated  Africans  had  placed  their  confidence  in 
the  British  authorities — possibly  because  of  Britain's  international 
posture  and  its  role  in  ending  the  slave  trade  in  Africa.   Commander 
H.  Broadhead,  who  had  spent  two  and  a  half  years  (1837-1841)  with  the 
Royal  Navy  suppressing  the  slave  trade  in  West  Africa,  tells  us  that 
the  Africans  "had  a  very  high  opinion  of  an  Englishman's  honesty." 
By  1841,  that  "honesty"  was  not  sufficiently  committed  to  the  cause 
of  the  freed  Africans  because  they  were  being  "used"  to  restore  the 
sugar  plantations  of  the  planters.   Even  though  Britain  seemed  to  iden- 
tify more  with  the  planters'  needs  for  cheap  African  labor,  .when  given 
the  choice,  the  Africans  refused  to  share  the  priorities  of  their  bene- 
factor.  They  were  simply  not  interested  in  Trinidad's  labor  problems. 

There  was  at  least  one  other  factor  which  was  contributing  to  the 
small  number  of  Africans  migrating  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Trinidad. 
Earlier  immigrants  were  not  returning  to  Sierra  Leone  according  to  the 
plans  worked  out  with  the  recruiting  agents.   Hamilton,  the  agent  for 
Trinidad,  had  agreed  to  send  back  a  small  delegation  to  demonstrate  that 
they  could  return,  but  more  importantly  to  win  their  friends  and  influence 
others  to  migrate  in  larger  numbers.   When  he  returned  to  Sierra  Leone 
without  the  delegation  of  earlier  settlers,  his  task  became  even  more 
difficult  as  a  recruiter.   The  African's  fear  of  slavery  was  being  rein- 
forced by  the  absence  of  no  returnees.   It  was  said  that  none  of  the 
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immigrants  had  returned  because  they  demanded  the  wages  they  would    ; 
have  received  as  if  they  were  working  back  in  Trinidad.   As  Hamilton 
explained  it,  the  planters  refused  to  compensate  these  returning  emis- 
saries whose  sole  readon  for  going  back  to  Sierra  Leone  was  to  "con- 
vince others"  of  migrating  to  Trinidad".    Because  the  evidence  does 
not  indicate  the  immigrants'  views  on  the  subject,  one  is  left  to 
speculate  on  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Hamilton  failed  to  get  six  persons 
to  return  with  him.   Was  it  because  the  returnees  wanted  compensation, 
was  it  due  to  the  planters'  indifference  to  the  whole  program,  or  was 
it  a  genuine  lack  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  planters?   Since  the 
government  was  willing  to  underwrite  the  whole  cost  of  the  immigration 
program,  why  could  it  not  pay  the  return  fare  for  six  to  Sierra  Leone? 
Lord  Stanley  had  long  assured  the  Governor  of  Trinidad  that  "the  reve- 
nues of  the  colony  (was)  pledged  to  defray  the  charges  of  introducing 

any  number  of  immigrants"  into  the  Island,  providing  all  the  regula- 

62 
tions  were  upheld.    As  we  can  see,  the  reason  given  by  the  recruiting 

agent  for  Trinidad  is  poorly  substantiated  by  the  facts.   The  cost  did 
not  appear  to  be  a  problem. 

Governor  MacLeod  had  recognized  that  the  key  to  the  successful 
recruitment  of  African  laborers  for  Trinidad  was  to  erase  the  apprehen- 
sions and  doubts  still  in  the  minds  of  the  Africans.   He  was  extremely 
disappointed  when  Hamilton  failed  to  get  the  group  to  go  back.   In 
fact,  MacLeod  immediately  took  the  matter  up  with  Lord  Stanley  inform- 
ing him  that  he  (MacLeod)  would  personally  "visit  the  districts  where 
these  [were]  located  to  ascertain"  the  reasons  why  the  people  were  not 
going  back.   He  wanted  to  know  what  were  some  of  the  promises  made  to 
them  by  the  recruiting  agent.    After  his  visit  to  the  plantations, 
the  Governor  reported  that  his  people  were  ready  to  go  back  as  "delegates" 
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to  Sierra  Leone.   He  was  able  to  find  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 

(sterling)  with  which  he  immediately  charted  a  vessel  for  the  trip  to 

64 
Africa.    Having  lost  the  confidence  of  Hamilton,  MacLeod  then  appoin- 
ted a  stipendiary  magistrate,  one  Mr.  David,  to  accompany  the  group 
back.   But  even  this  personal  involvement  by  the  governor  failed  to 
impress  the  freed  Africans  of  Sierra  Leone. 


FRUSTRATION  AND  INDIFFERENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  PLANTERS 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Stanley,  January  27,  1842,  MacLeod  stated  that 
ships  were  arriving  from  Sierra  Leone  without  immigrants.   He  was  won- 
dering what  had  become  of  the  official  agent,  Hamilton,  after  such  a 
promising  start.   He  expressed  his  frustration  to  Stanley  noting  that 
the  only  information  he  was  able  to  gather  on  Hamilton  was  that  he  had 
"quitted  .  .  .  Sierra  Leone."    For  reasons  not  stated,  Hamilton  had 
left  his  post,  placing  one  Mr.  Kidd  in  his  place.   Because  of  this, 
Governor  MacLeod's  recommendation  was  that  Hamilton  should  not  be  paid 
his  salary. 

There  were  few  stones  that  were  left  unturned  by  the  Government 
on  behalf  of  the  planting  class  in  Trinidad.   In  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  put  in  by  the  Government  of  Trinidad  and  the  Colonial  Office, 
the  net  result  to  the  colony  was  a  diminishing  return  of  African  labor- 
ers.  On  26  May  1843,  the  Port-of-Spaln  Gazette  reported  that  a  mere 
thirty  six  immigrants  had  arrived  in  the  colony.   Sensing  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Africa  as  the  ultimate  source  of  black  labor,  the  authorities 
were  now  raking  the  very  bottom  of  the  barrel  for  any  one  willing  to 
come  to  Trinidad.   The  same  newspapers  observed  that  these  new  immi- 
grants were  nearly  boys,  "ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age."  Since  6  Decem- 
ber 1841,  the  Government  of  Trinidad  had  given  the  assurance  that  it 
would  pay  fifteen  dollars  for  children  seven  years  and  above  and  ten 
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67 
dollars  for  all  under  seven  years.    This  was  the  cost  of  bringing 

them  to  the  Colony.   Somehow,  one  has  to  question  the  pragmatism  of 

recruiting  such  juvenile  immigrants  for  what  was  obviously  field 

labor  in  Trinidad.  ' 

Another  reason  for  the  limited  supply  of  African  laborers  to 
Trinidad  could  be  traced  to  the  slave-like  environment  on  the  planta- 
tions.  Africans  were  being  denied  fundamental  human  rights  as  f reed- 
men;  they  were  treated  with  callous  indifference  by  the  Government 
and  planters. 

In  a  letter  to  Earl  Grey  from  the  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  3  June 

1850,  Rev.  Thomas  Gilbert  described  the  condition  under  which  some  of 

the  Africans  were  forced  to  labor  in  Trinidad.   He  wrote: 

68 
In  some  cases  the  nearest  relations  are  separated, 

without  knowledge  whatsoever  of  each  other's  aboard  or       -i 

destination:   this  is  one  of  the  worse  features  of  the  old 

system  of  slavery.   But  the  greater  number  of  them  were 

landed  in  an  unhealthy  state,  and  apparently  half  starved 

to  death.   The  consequence  has  been  that  numbers  have  died, 

and  in  some  cases  on  the  highways,  before  reaching  their 

destination  ...  In  many  cases,  they  are  crowded  together 

into  a  single  room  for  some  time  after  their  arrival  ... 

without  the  slightest  attention  being  paid  to  their  comfort 

or  cleanliness  ...  I  have  seen  them  domiciled  without  any  •  - 

distinction  of  sex  .  .  .  the  sick  and  the  whole  all  bundled 

together  ...  I  have  known  instances  where,  after  six  months 

residence,  they  have  been  found  with  the  same  article  of  dress, 

and  none  other  than  those  in  which  they^were  covered  when 

apportioned  to  their  several  employers. 

Although  these  conditions  were  probably  more  the  exception  than 
the  rule,  they  seemed  sufficiently  widespread  to  be  substantiated  by 
other  prominent  members  of  the  community.   Dr.  Robert  Johnstone,  a 
medical  practitioner  in  San  Fernando  for  more  than  nine  years,  told 

It  was  costing  the  Colony  thirty  dollars  for  each  adult  African 
laborer,  the  same  it  was  costing  for  the  Americans  who  preceded  the 
Africans  soon  after  the  apprenticeship  system  ended  in  1838. 

For  example,  one  John  Thomas,  a  Yoruba,  was  separated  from  his 
wife,  Lassewa;  he  went  to  Corinth  estate  while  his  wife  was  sent  to 
Jordan  Hill.   Great  Britain,  Parliament,  Sessional  Papers,  (Commons), 
Vol.  67,  1852-1853,  pp.  64,  65. 
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the  commission  of  inquiry  that  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  char- 
ges of  Rev.  Gilbert,  that  he  saw  several  Africans  "left  on  the  road 
In  consequence  of  their  not  being  able  to  walk,  through  weakness  ..." 
He  further  stated  that  he  had  attended  "inquests  on  apportioned  Afri- 
cans found  dead  on  the  road  ...  In  one  of  these  cases,  his  diagno- 
sis was  that  death  was  due  to  "exhaustion  and  dysentery." 

Several  witnesses  pointed  out  the  inhumane  attitude  shown  by  the 
authorities  towards  the  African  laborer.   For  example,  John  Grey, 
another  witness  whose  plantation  was  at  Bon  Accord,  Pointe-a-Pierre, 
stated  that  one  fourth  of  the  Africans  he  received  was  in  a  state 
"so  debilitated  as  not  to  be  fit  to  be  sent  to  work  ..."  He  told 
the  Commission  that  several  of  them  were  "old  and  feeble"  and  many 
were  little  children.   Another  doctor,  William  Huggins,  testified  that 
the  "mortality  among  the  newly  imported  Africans  [was]  far  greater 
than  among  any  other  class  of  the  population." 

Lord  Grey  dismissed  the  charges  of  Rev,  Thomas  Gilbert  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  planters.   He  emphasized  that 
the  real  cause  of  the  evil  was  the  miserable  condition  in  which  the 
"poor  people  are  delivered  from  the  slave  ships  ..."  The  Governor, 
Lord  Harris,  was  just  as  insensitive  to  the  problem.   Always  advoca- 
ting the  cause  of  the  planters,  he  informed  Lord  Grey  that  deaths  on 
the  highways  "occured  not  on  account  of  ill  treatment  they  received 

on  the  plantations,  but  because  they  were  permitted  to  do  just  what 

72 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  required  for  them — to  choose  for  themselves." 

Obviously,  the  Government  and  the  planters  were  still  unprepared  to 

see  the  Africans  enjoy  the  status  of  free  settlers.   It  was  clear  that 

the  planters  were  too  preoccupied  with  obtaining  optimum  production 

at  minimum  cost  to  themselves.   They  seemed  little  interested  in  the 

health  or  educational  needs  of  the  African  laborers  in  their  midst; 

cheap  labor  from  Africa  was  st'ill  their  singular  obsession.   After  such 
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great  expectation  of  the  Africans,  they  were  demonstrating  the  same 
indifference  to  them  as  many  slave  owners  towards  their  slaves.   To 
many  slave  owners,  it  was  cheaper  to  work  a  slave  to  death  for  a  short 
period  than  then  to  buy  a  new  one. 

In  the  same  letter  to  Lord  Grey,  Rev.  Gilbert  had  also  charged 
that  nothing  was  being  done  to  educate  the  "poor  strangers".   Accord- 
ing to  Gilbert,  "the  liberal  grants  for  educational  purposes  (did)  not 

73 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Africans."    The  Governor,  on  the  other  hand, 

rejected  the  idea  that  African  laborers  should  be  educated.   Taking 

what  was  in  effect  a  very  racist  attitude,  he  informed  the  Colonial 

Office: 

The  planters  require  the  people  allotted  them  for  their 
labor;  grown  savages  are  very  unlikely  to  be  induced  to  attend 
school,  even  if  it  could  be  provided  after  their  day's  work. 

Lord  Harris  also  noted  that  the  days  on  which  they  might  go  to  school 
would  be  lost  to  the  planters.   The  planters  were  willing  to  give  them 
Saturdays  off.   But,  as  the  Governor  himself  acknowledged,  "by  custom 
which  it  would  take  some  time  to  abolish,  no  school  is  ever  kept  on 
Saturdays."    In  the  end,  he  told  Lord  Grey  that  he  had  been  fully 
aware  of  the  neglect  the  Africans  were  suffering.   However,  he  felt 
that  the  Government  could  do  little  to  ameliorate  the  conditions:   "I 

do  not  very  well  see  how  under  the  circumstances  the  difficulties  are 

7ft 
to  be  overcome."    As  far  as  the  Government  was  concerned,  there  was 

little  hope  for  improving  the  lot  of  the  Africans.   Hence,  it  was  not 

surprising  that  more  Africans  were  not  coming  to  Trinidad. 

The  British  Government  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Africans 

could  not  be  compelled  to  migrate  to  the  West  Indies.   Information  was 

sent  to  the  colonial  governments  showing  that  everything  was  being  done 

to  coerce  them  to  leave  Sierra  Leone.   The  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  was 
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"Instructed  to  prevent  squatting  on  lands  outside  the  colony,  and  to 
prevent  also  the  extension  of  Its  boundaries."    Though  not  obvious 
at  all  times,  Britain's  role  In  backing  black  laborers  from  Africa, 
must  be  seen  for  what  it  was  worth.   From  the  Minutes  of  the  Leglst- 
lative  Council  of  Trinidad,  2  August  1852,  the  significance  of  the 
Imperial  Government  in  the  whole  immigration  program  is  pictured  as 
very  crucial  to  its  success.   In  part  it  says  that  "there  is  no  hope 
.  .  .  for  immigration  except  on  the  guarantee  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment ..." 

Neither  the  efforts  of  the  Colonial  Office  nor  the  personal 
involvement  of  Governor  MacLeod  seemed  to  have  seriously  changed  the 
patterns  of  free  African  laborers  to  Trinidad.   There  is  little  evi- 
dence to  show  that  MacLeod's  "delegates"  had  any  effect  on  the  libera- 
ted Africans  in  Sierra  Leone.   It  is  not  even  clear  whether  this  group 
of  six  ever  returned  to  Trinidad.   However,  on  21  July  1843,  the 
Gazette  again  carried  a  small  column  which  read:   "The  Barque,  Rosa, 

arrived  today  from  St.  Helena  having  on  board  96  Africans."  But  it 

78 
sadly  noted  that  there  were  several  cases  of  dysentery  among  them. 

Trinidad  was  not  the  only  island  to  receive  laborers  from  Sierra 

Leone.   Between  2  October  1839  and  30  April  1841,  approximately  238 

went  to  Jamaica.   During  the  same  period,  Guyana  received  over  177 

79 
laborers.    Like  Trinidad,  each  of  these  British  colonies  sent  its 

own  recruiting  agent  to  Sierra  Leone.   In  the  case  of  Jamaica  it  was 

80 
one  Alexander  Barclay,  while  R.  Kingston  represented  Guyana.    Over 

fifteen  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  allocated  for  immigrant  labor  by 

these  three  colonies  for  the  year  1841;  each  was  to  contribute  five 

thousand  pounds  sterling  towards  the  scheme.   According  to  the  data. 

Great  Britain,  Parliament,  Immigration  of  Labourers  into  the 
West  Indian  Colonies  and  Mauritius,  (Commons),  Pt.  1846,  p.  20. 
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Trinidad,  Port-of-Spain  Gazette,  21  July,  1843. 
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Great  Britain,  Parliament,  (Commons)  Report  on  West  India  Colo- 
nies Minutes  of  Evidence,  (1842),  p.  582. 
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the  total  number  of  laborers  who  went  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  West 

81 
Indies  for  the  year  ending  30  September  1841  was  1,019.    During  1842, 

514  laborers  came  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Trinidad  as  well  as  402  captured 

87 
Africans  from  St.  Helena.    This  number  was  no  way  close  to  what  the 

planters  were  expecting.   Trinidad  alone  was  said  to  be  in  need  of 
over  10,000  laborers.  .         .    , 

In  disappointing  numbers,  African  laborers  continued  to  come  to 
Trinidad.   The  Growler,  which  had  left  England  in  May  of  1847,  arrived 
in  Trinidad  in  July  with  480  captured  Africans.   This  was  almost  three 
months  after  Lord  Harris,  the  Governor  of  the  Island  at  the  time,  com- 
plained that  at  that  rate  no  more  than  three  or  four  trips  could  be 
made  instead  of  the  anticipated  six.   Again  in  December  of  1847,  the 
Growler  brought  another  404  blacks  to  Trinidad.   Unfortunately,  the 
death  toll  on  this  trip  was  rather  high.   Over  46  died  on  this  voyage 
alone.   This  was  indeed  reminiscent  of  some  of  the  horrors  of  the 
"middle  passage"  during  the  height  of  the  slave  trade.   Those  who  made 
the  trip  apparently  had  suffered  tremendously.  Lord  Harris  is  reported 

to  have  remarked  in  disgust  that  they  were  the  most  "miserable,  debili- 

83 
tated  and  ...  loathsome  set  of  creatures  [he  ever]  saw." 

Earlier  on  in  February  1844,  Lord  Stanley  had  tried  to  coerce  the 
liberated  slaves  to  migrate.   William  Mathieson  pointed  out  that  instru- 
tions  were  sent  out  to  the  Africans  who  were  freed  at  Sierra  Leone  in- 
forming them  that  if  they  did  not  migrate  to  the  West  Indies  "they  would 

be  deprived  of  their  allowances"  which  was  costing  the  Colony  approxi- 

84 
mately  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling  per  year.   >!>:!  = 

81^,  ., 
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Trinidad,  Port-of-Spain  Gazette,  (3  March  1843) 
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William  Law  Mathieson,  British  Slave  Emancipation  1838-1849 

(London:   Ongmans,  Green  and  Co.,)  p.  162. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  122. 
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,/i.,.  '^iii        THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  FEIEED  AFRICANS  ON  TRINIDAD 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  full  impact  that  these  late 
comers  from  Africa  had  on  Trinidad's  economy.   There  are  no  statistics 
on  the  Africans  as  a  group.   From  the  testimonies  of  the  planters,  it 
appeared  that  most  of  them  were  satisfied  with  the  African  immigrants 
as  laborers.   Again  it  becomes  difficult  to  evaluate  the  planters' 
word.   Was  it  mere  propaganda  intended  to  encourage  a  larger  influx 
of  laborers?   One  fact  was  certain:   The  Africans  were  not  going  to 
solve  the  labor  problem  in  Trinidad.   Sewell  noted  that  in  the  1860's 
when  he  visited  the  Island  there  were  only  3,885  "native  Africans  on 

Q  c 

the  estates."    It  is  not  even  clear  whether  some  of  these  were 

originally  slaves  or  freed  African  laborers.  '  '    -   ■  ■ ' 

This  failure  was  not  due  to  the  lact  of  money  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  planters  or  the  governments  of  Trinidad  and  Great  Britain. 

Trinidad  was  charged  five  thousand  pounds  for  the  services  of  the 

86 
Growler  alone.     In  spite  of  all  the  money  spent  on  African  labor, 

the  scheme  was  a  failure.  But  was  there  an  alternative  to  Africa?   :* 

The  next  stop  was  India.        .  .   t     ;•    ■'.      •■;  i..       y.   .     ■'i-lfe; 

The  non-white  population  of  the  sub-continent  of  India  seemed 
destined  to  become  the  last  source  of  cheap  labor.   However,  if  the 
East  Indian  experiment  were  to  succeed,  the  Colonial  Office  would  have 
to  support  the  planters  on  a  more  open  basis  than  it  did  in  the  case  of 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  captured  Africans.   Between  1845  and  1917,  the 
British  Government  and  the  Government  of  Trinidad  combined  to  bring 
thousands  of  East  Indians  to  the  Island.   This  was  a  last  desperate 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  planting  class  since  they  had  used  up  almost 
every  other  source  of  non-white  labor.   Too  late,  not  even  the  disguised 
blessings  of  the  Colonial  Office  could  restore  the  glories  of  a  past  era. 

To  the  planters  of  Trinidad,  the  coming  of  these  African  immigrants 
proved  another  disappointment;  they  were  not  the  answer  to  their  dilemma. 
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Like  Lucifer,  the  planting  class  was  destined  to  fall,  never  to  rise 
again.   But  as  another  group  of  immigrants  to  Trinidad,  these  late- 
comers from  Africa  probably  made  their  contributions  to  the  economy 
and  to  the  cosmopolitan  society  that  Trinidad  is  today. 
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..,[  PAN-AFRICANISM  &  BANDUNG:   THE 

GENESIS  OF  THE  THIRD  WORLD 

Clarence  J.  Barnes 
Introduction 

According  to  the  1980  World  Almanac,  there  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  nations  in  the  United  Nations.   Ninety-five  of  these  are 
in  the  non-aligned  bloc  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  "Third  World." 
Important  as  these  facts  are,  it  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again 
that  a  large  percent  of  students  entering  college  have  no  true  concept 
of  what  constitutes  the  "Third  World",  neither  of  its  origin.   There- 
fore, the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  brief  background  of 
the  events  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  political  bloc  known  as 
the  "Third  World." 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  limitation  of  space  allows  only 
the  mere  mention  of  the  Pan-African  conferences,  1900  to  1954.   Their 
contributions  in  laying  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  the 
"Third  World",  though  so  very  important,  are  not  dealt  with  here.   For 
the  more  serious  reader,  a  brief  annotated  bibliography  has  been  in- 
cluded. 

Because  the  Bandung  Conference,  held  in  Jakarta,  Indonesia  in 
1955,  provided  the  immediate  matrix  for  the  "Third  World",  the  focus 
of  the  argument  is  on  the  Bandung  Conference  and  its  participants.   No 
attempt  is  here  made  to  deal  with  development  of  the  "Third  World" 
since  1955. 
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The  Origin  of  the  Conference 

The  statement  made  by  President  Soekarno  of  the  Philllpines,  in 
his  welcoming  address  to  the  delegates  at  the  Bandung  Conference, 
that  "this  is  the  first  international  conference  of  colored  peoples 
in  the  history  of  the  world, "^  demands  some  clarification.   It  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  Pan-African  Conference  called  by  Sylvester  Williams 
and  held  in  London  July  23,  24,  25,  1900  was  made  up  of  colored 
peoples  from  Africa,  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies.   At  this 
conference  Bishop  Alexander  Walters,  President  of  the  Afro-American 
Council,  made  the  statement  that  this  was  "the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  word  black  men  had  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  the  globe 
with  the  object  of  discussing  and  improving  the  conditions  of  the 
black  race."^ 

The  1900  Conference  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  black  and 
semi-black  conferences  which  paved  the  way  to  Bandung  and  the  "Third 
World."  The  second  Pan-African  Conference,  which  was  also  international, 
met  in  Paris  in  1919  in  connection  with  the  Versailles  Treaty.   This  was 
followed  by  a  third  in  Brussels  and  London  in  1921  and  a  fourth  between 
London  and  Lisbon  in  1923.-^  At  the  Non-Official  International  Conference 
for  Peace  held  at  Dierville,  France,  August  17,  1926,^  the  Asian  delega- 
tion declared  that  "there  is  one  thing  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  any- 
one who  studies  the  peace  movements  of  Europe.   It  is  the  fact  which 
even  your  deliberations  today  have  emphasized  —  that  when  European 
people  think  of  peace  they  think  only  in  terms  of  Europe. "^  This  men- 
tality with  world  political  and  psychological  changes  after  the  World 
Wars  galvanized  the  thinking  of  African  and  Asian  political  leaders  to 
one  fact  —  unity  among  peoples  of  color  was  a  paramount  necessity  for 
survival  in  a  white  dominated  world. 

As  the  moribund  colonial  powers  fought  their  rear-guard  battles 
in  Asia  and  Africa  after  the  Second  World  War,  a  conference  was  called 
and  met  at  New  Delhi,  India  during  March,  1947.   Here,  twenty-five 
Asian  nations  and  territories  discussed  their  common  problems.   Nation- 
alist China  was  in  attendance  and  there  were  delegates  from  Indo-China, 
Outer  Mongolia  and  six  Asian  Soviet  Republics.   The  main  purpose  of 
this  conference  was  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  among  national  leaders  as 
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to  how  they  could  work  together  to  better  their  future  economic  and 
social  development." 

Inspired  by  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  independence  in  Indo- 
nesia, another  conference  met  at  New  Delhi  in  1949.   The  delegates 
gathered  to  talk  about  what  they  were  against,  "Colonialism  and  racial 
discrimination,"  but  ended  talking  about  what  they  were  for:  a  rising 
standard  of  living,  agricultural  output,  industrialization,  the  need 
for  outside  capital  on  a  basis  of  partnership.   They  vehemently  de- 
nounced the  sins  of  the  white  man  but  at  the  same  time  rejected  the 
concept  of  Asia  for  Asiatics  and  talked  of  cooperation  among  all  nations. 
They  called  for  additional  conferences  and  a  permanent  technical  staff 
to  work  upon  common  development  programs  and  problems.    The  Afro- 
Asian  delegates  to  this  conference  protested  the  injustices  committed 

Q 

against  Indonesia  and  vowed  to  support  her  in  her  struggle. 

In  1954,  at  a  meeting  of  the  five  Colombo  nations,  Indonesia, 
India,  Ceylon,  Burma  and  Pakistan;  Indonesia  proposed  the  calling  of 
the  Bandung  Conference,  ostensibly  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
the  former  colonial  peoples  had  come  of  age  and  also  to  promote  cul- 
tural and  economic  development  among  all  people  of  color."  This 
proposed  conference  met  at  Bandung  and  began  its  deliberations  on  April 
18,  1955,  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  after  Paul  Revere 's  ride  at 
midnight  to  warn  the  Minute  Men  that  the  British  were  coming.   This 
became  another  clarion  call,  this  time  to  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
World  that  Africa  and  Asia,  1,400,000,  60  percent  of  mankind  on  earth 
was  awake  and  demanded  to  be  heard,  and  to  form  a  third  political  force 
in  the  world . 

This  conference  was  a  new  development  in  modern  history  and  evoked 
from  President  Soekarno  the  expression  that  "it  was  the  first."   It 
was  really  first  in  many  ways:   Free  from  the  domination  of  the  white 
race,  first  in  magnitude  reaching  all  the  way  from  Japan  to  the  Gold 
Coast,  first  in  its  determination  to  break  for  all  time  the  shackles  of 
racism,  discrimination  and  colonialism  and  first  in  the  rejection  of 
the  balance  of  power  theory  in  international  relations. 

The  idea  that  people  of  color  would  meet  without  the  aid  and 
guidance  of  the  white  race  engendered  expressions  of  ridicule,  satire. 
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anger,  fear,  misunderstanding  and  a  hopeful,  watchful  expectation  that 
the  Conference  would  fizzle  into  a  babel  of  political  and  religious 
nightmare,  a  monument  to  black  people  of  their  inability  to  manage 
their  own  affairs. 

Newsweek  reported  that  it  offered  something  for  everyone  "a  most 
illuminated  soapbox  where  the  malcontent  of  the  world  —  the  black, 
the  yellow,  the  brown,  and  even  some  whites  —  could  have  their  say."^ 
The  reporter  continued  that  "by  its  very  composition,  the  conference 
implicitly  was  anti-Western  and  in  line  with  the  Communist  purpose  of 
turning  Asia  against  the  West."    Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.   The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  world  had  moved  into  an  era 
of  the  cold  war  and  the  thinking  of  East  and  West  was  geared  and  an- 
chored to  the  balance  of  power  philosophy  and  in  the  scramble  for  allies 
on  both  sides  the  great  powers  were  blind  and  deaf  to  the  doctrine  of 
non-alignment  —  a  very  wise  doctrine  as  it  has  proved  to  be. 

C.  P.  Fitzgerald  said  that,  "the  West  is  impatient  of  the  theory 
of  non-alignment  which  is  believed  to  be  unrealistic  and  thus  an  ele- 
ment of  weakness  in  the  struggle  against  Communism."*^  The  West 
reasoned  that  if  the  non-aligned  countries  were  attacked  by  the  Com- 
munist powers,  the  West  would  have  to  go  to  their  aid  and  therefore 
the  wisdom  of  their  aligning  themselves  with  the  West.   Nehru  did  not 
refute  the  reasoning  of  help  in  the  event  of  an  attack  but  saw  that  ,, 
non-alignment  would  make  such  attack  less  likely.  The  Conference 
could  also  be  looked  upon  as  a  demonstration  against  the  negative 
attitude  of  the  West  against  China.  Japan  was  present  and  so  also 
was  Thailand  which  manifested  considerable  hostility  toward  China.   If 
these  countries  could  sit  together,  there  must  have  been  some  way  that 
the  West  could  sit  down  with  China.         .<  •   -/  .' 

A  Life  editorial  of  April  18,  1955,  scoffed  at  the  idea  that  a 
conference  made  up  of  such  diversified  elements  would  even  think  of 
achieving  anything  worthwhile  or  any  semblance  of  unity.   The  author 
said,  "Japan  today  is  a  welter  of  intellectual  confusion  and  emotional 
strain  reflected  in  neon  lights  and  pinball  games;  the  revenue  of 
women  flesh,  $85  million  a  year,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  tourist 
trade.   The  more  one  amasses  these  bits  and  pieces  of  Asian  realities. 
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. the  less  likely  are  Westerners  to  be  impressed  by  the  ideological  babel 

13 
expected  to  issue  from  Bandung."    To  the  editor,  whatever  happened  at 

Bandung,  one  thing  was  evident:   it  could  never  speak  with  a  united 
voice  and  so  would  be  a  colossal  failure  even  before  it  began.   Egypt 
and  the  Sudan  were  at  odd  ends;  Asia,  though  speaking  with  history's 
oldest  voice,  was  one  of  the  multiplicity  and  diversity.   There  was  the 
Moslem  concept  of  a  single  God,  the  Hindu-Buddhist-Taoist  philosophy 
which  abjures  all  wordly  striving,  the  Communist  which  is  materialistic. 
"The  more  one  listens  to  all  of  the  East's  murmurings,  the  more  one  is 
struck,  as  by  Turkish  music,  by  the  absence  of  harmony." 

The  Western  press  was  (is)  replete  with  this  type  of  reasoning,  and 
though   it  was  (is)  a  fact-  that  Asia  and  Africa  were  (are)  diversified, 
and  possessed  every  political  ideology,  every  religious  philosophy,  every 
economic  theory,  yet  for  all  these  coupled  with  the  far-flung  scope  of 
the  Conference,  it  was  (is)  nothing  less  than  remarkable  that  it  pro- 
duced such  a  note  of  harmony  and  accomplishment.    ,  :   -- 

The  Purpose  of  the  Conference      '    '   '     •        .-.',! 

The  Bandung  Conference  was  not  intended  as  an  attack  against  any  of 
the  power  blocks.   It  was  not  called  to  form  a  third  bloc.   Its  purpose 
was  to  bring  together  the  men  who  were  responsible  for,  and  understood, 
the  needs  of  Africa  and  Asia  so  that  they  could  discuss  "their  right  to 
unhampered  development  in  political  and  economic  spheres."    It  was 
designed  to  lay  the  foundations  for  future  agreements  rather  than  to 
achieve  immediate  and  specific  goals.   It  was  further  intended  to  in- 
ject a  voice  of  reason  into  world  affairs  and  to  mobilize  the  spiritual, 
moral  and  political  strength  of  Asia  and  Africa  on  the  side  of  peace. 

Up  to  1946  it  was  axiomatic  in  international  diplomacy  that  the 
affairs  of  Asia  were  determined  by  the  Western  powers.   The  evidence  of 
this  is  rather  clear  when  we  study  the  Geneva  Convention  on  Indo-China 
or  when  we  look  at  the  membership  of  SEATO,  where  there  are  five  Western 
powers,  Britain,  France,  Australia,  the  United  States  and  New  Zealand, 
to  three  Asian,  Thailand,  the  Philippines  and  Pakistan.   Thus,  Bandung 
was  "the  first  clear  affirmation  of  the  right  of  Asia  and  African  peo- 
ples to  an  independent  voice  in  the  settlement  of  their  own  affairs." 
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The  Conference  was  a  forum  for  the  demonstration  of  India's  policy 
of  neutralism,  non-alignment,  peaceful  co-existence,  and  non-violence. 
Nehru  was  misunderstood,  feared,  misinterpreted,  and  underestimated. 
The  Rev.  Frederick  S.  Wedfle,  S.  J.,  President  of  John  Carroll  Univer- 
sity, in  his  annual  commencement  address,  September  15,  1955,  remarked 

that  "India,  the  product  of  British  colonialism,  is  politically  fickle 

17 
with  respect  to  Communism  and  world  banditry."    This  statement  missed 

the  mark  completely.   Nehru  was  no  jellyfish  and  succeeded  in  using  his 

influence  to  keep  the  Conference  on  the  side  of  democracy.   "VThen  the 

Cold  War  partisans  clashed  in  the  political  committee  on  Friday,  the 

day  of  the  stormiest  debate,  Nehru  rose  to  denounce  all  balance  of  power 

as  a  relic  of  the  past.   'To  hell  with  those  two  blocs,'  he  cried,  'Our 

18 
ideology  is  Gandhiism.'"    It  was  hard  for  the  West  to  accept  the  fact 

that  they  no  longer  had  anything  to  say  in  the  policies  of  Africa  and 
Asia.   At  first  they  ignored  the  Conference  but  later  as  success  appeared 
imminent,  London  and  Washington  began  to  work  behind  the  door  and  "final- 
ly advised  such  countries  as  Turkey  and  the  Philippines  to  go  to  Bandung 
and  win  the  argument  for  the  West."-^" 

There  were  many  eloquent  and  high  ranking  delegates  who  dramatically 
presented  the  real  purpose  and  aims  of  the  Conference.   Chief  among  these 
were  President  Soekarno  of  Indonesia,  Ali  Sastroamidjojo  also  of  Indo- 
nesia, John  Kotelawala  of  Ceylon,  Camel  Abdul  Nasser  of  Egypt,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  of  India,  Mahmud  Bey  Muntasser  of  Libya,  Mohammad  Faderil  Jamali 
of  Iraq,  Mohammed  Ali  of  Pakistan,  Falin  Rusta  Loslu  of  Turkey,  Wan 
Waithayakon  of  Thailand,  Tatsunosuke  Takasaki  of  Japan,  Sami  Solh  of 
Lebanon,  Hapte-Wolde  Aklilou  of  Ethiopia,  Nguyen  Van  Thoale  of  Viet  Nam, 
Carlos  P.  Romulo  of  the  Philippines,  Chou  En-Lai  of  Red  China  and  Kaled 
El-atrzem  of  Syria. ^^  This  was  the  greatest  outpouring  of  pent-up  feel- 
ing, emotion  and  determination  to  be  free  that  had  been  suppressed  by 
colonial  power  for  centuries.  .*  .  „    ,   „  .    .» 

This  diverse  group  of  men  were  unanimously  united  on  some  vital  and 
basic  issues.   They  feared  and  opposed  war  especially  because  the  tension 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia  was  so  high  and  was  increasing.   They 
detested  and  abhorred  colonialism  in  all  its  forms;  they  denounced  racism. 
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discrimination  and  the  doctrine  of  any  superior  race. 

Achievements  of  the  Conference 

The  first  great  achievement  of  the  Conference  that  should  be  noted 
was  the  fact  that  it  succeeded  in  bringing  together  the  representatives 
of  60  percent  of  the  human  family.   When  it  is  remembered  that  these 
people,  with  the  exception  of  Japan,  were  once  colonial  peoples,  the 
achievement  is  even  greater  than  appears  apparent  at  first.   It  forged 
a  mental  and  psychological  band  of  unity  among  Asian-African  peoples. 
President  Soekarno  reminded  the  delegates  that  "conflict  comes  not  from 
variety  of  skins  nor  variety  of  religion,  but  variety  of  desires  .  .  . 
We  are  united  by  a  common  detestation  of  colonialism  in  whatever  form  it 
may  appear,  by  a  common  detestation  of  racialism  and  a  common  determina- 
tion  to  preserve  and  stabilize  peace  in  the  world."    Every  speaker 
that  followed  the  opening  address  hit  the  same  note.   Africa  and  Asia,  in 
this  their  first  great  conference,  were  doing  exactly  what  the  Western 
press  had  said  just  hours  before  "could  not  be  done."  They  were  united. 
The  message  was  clear;  its  volume  reached  around  the  earth. 

In  an  interview  in  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report,  April  29,  1955,  A.  C. 
Powell  observed  that  the  West  could  no  longer  estimate  the  passionate 
determination  of  the  Asian  and  the  African  to  be  free.   Where  they  were 
divided  on  Communism,  they  were  united  on  colonialism;  it  was  evil  and 
had  to  go.   This  was  quite  different  from  what  the  West  had  decreed  for 
Africa  and  Asia.   Just  days  earlier  the  Life  editorial  would  encourage 
Asia  and  Africa  to  accept  colonialism  and  not  Communism:   "Communism, 
that  brand  of  exploitation  so  incomparably  worse  than  the  vanishing  colo- 
nialism whose  vacuum  it  seeks  to  fill  can  never  satisfy  the  deep  Asian 
need  for  hope  and  progress.   Non-Communist  Asia  is  the  real  Asia,  however, 
divided  and  miserable."  While  the  West  maintained  this  attitude,  the 
African-Asian  leaders  saw  colonialism  as  the  dominant  evil.   Colonialism 

meant  to  them  the  domination  of  an  African  or  Asian  people  by  a  European 

22 
power,  not  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  one  Asian  people  by  another. 

This  was  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  conclusion  and  while  it  may  not  be  valid  in  all 

cases,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Asians  and  Africans  saw  colonialism  as 

worse  than  Communism.   Delegates  from  every  country  condemned  colonial 
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empires  in  scathing  terms  and  hoped  for  their  speedy  dissolution.   No 

distinction  was  made  of  any  type  of  colonialism;  all  were  equally  de- 

23 
nounced . 

South  Africa  was  sighted  as  the  prime  example  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  all  delegates  deplored  and  condemned  her  practices  and  did  so 
without  qualification.   The  immediate  effect  on  the  United  States  was  the 
expectation  that  in  all  matters  of  racism,  colonialism,  discrimination 
and  oppression,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Bandung  partners 
would  stick  together.   This  also  became  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
the  Conference. 

The  United  States  got  the  message,  but  only  after  making  some  terri- 
ble blunders.   The  delegates  observed  that  the  attitude  in  the  United 
States  was  passive  on  questions  regarding  colonial  peoples.   The  Bandung 
leaders  interpreted  this  as  placing  the  United  States  on  the  side  of  the 
colonial  masters. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell,  on  leaving  on  his  own  as  an  observer  at  the 
Conference,  sent  a  telegram  to  President  Eisenhower,  in  which  he  asked 
him  to  send  greetings  to  the  Conference.   On  the  opening  day  of  the 
Conference,  Powell  received  a  telegram  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 

State:  "We  do  not  believe  relationship  of  this  government  to  Bandung 

24 
Conference  would  warrant  such  message  from  the  President.     This  was 

a  colossal  blunder  for  the  United  States.   The  same  newspapers  that 

carried  the  glowing  messages  of  good  will  from  Russia  and  Canada  carried 

also  in  headlines  that  the  United  States  refused  to  recognize  the  Bandung 

25 
Conference. 

Bandung  cast  its  influence  on  the  colonial  powers,  on  the  United 
States,  on  the  United  Nations,  and  as  Prime  Minister  Nehru  said,  "The 
tragedy  of  Africa  is  greater  than  any  other,  and  it  is  up  to  Asia  to  help 
Africa,  because  we  are  sisters."    Yes,  Asia  would  help  Africa  —  the 
message  got  through  as  is  quite  evident  in  Africa  today. 

The  Conference  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  world.   It  aided  in  alle- 
viating the  bondage  of  many  people  and  made  the  world  a  freer  place  for 
all.   It  proved  a  triumph  for  America  in  that  democracy  triumphed. 
Chou-En-Lai  gained  acceptance  at  Bandung;  Africa  and  Asia  triumphed  in 
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realizing  they  could  speak  freely  for  themselves  and  also  in  their  clear 
sununons  to  the  West  that  they  would  handle  their  own  business.   It  was 
a  great  triumph  for  Nehru  and  his  wise  policy  of  non-alignment.   It 
proved  a  buffer  state  between  East  and  West  and  definitely  chilled  the 
Cold  War.   The  full  impact  of  Bandung  may  yet  be  in  the  future. 

Yet  the  most  important  development  of  the  Bandung  Conference  was 
the  galvanizing  of  the  non-aligned  nations  of  the  earth  into  a  third 
political  force  with  the  potential  to  maintain  the  balance  between 
East  and  West.   For  the  first  time  in  modern  history,  people  of  color, 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  population,  gained  a  voice  in  determining 
their  destiny  and  the  political  future  of  the  world. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MUSIC:   A  REALITY  OR  A  MYTH 
Frances  Bliss 
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Introduction  '  ;    it   .  ^ 

President  Reagan,  unlike  any  President  since  F.D.R.,  is  trying  to 
alter  drastically  the  role  of  the  Federa]  Government,  and  Education  Is 
in  the  center  of  the  alteration.  A  50%  cut  in  the  budgets  of  the  natio- 
nal endovrment  for  the  arts  and  humanities  with  projections  of  deeper 
cuts  later  has  been  reported.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  is  now 
facing  serious  financial  deficits.  The  state  of  the  arts  is  being 
jeopardized  by  a  lack  of  financial  support.  These  financial  cutbacks 
have  affected  not  only  the  general  public  but  also  the  public  schools. 
Major  changes  can  be  expected  in  the  control  and  structure  of  public 
education  (Hartley  1980,  Savage  1981).  ^  ,   ,     ,  .,,.   ; 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  rationale  of  music 
instruction  in  the  elementary  school  and  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

1.  Is  the  classroom  teacher  currently  responsible 
for  musical  instruction? 

2.  What  amount  of  time  is  designated  for  musical 
instruction? 

3.  Is  there  a  music  specialist  available  and  how 
often  are  her  services  utilized? 

4.  Should  music  be  deleted  from  the  elementary 
curriculum? 

5.  Are  teachers  spending  enough  time  in  music 
instruction? 

6.  According  to  the  in-service  teacher,  how  much 
time  should  be  allocated  to  music  instruction? 
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Background 

Every  group  known  to  anthropologists  and  historians  has  had  music; 
hence  music  is  not  a  new  concept  (Meyers  1961) .   Swanson  (1981)  states 
that  American  education  can  be  realized  only  when  the  arts  become  cen- 
tral to  the  individual's  learning  experiences.   Music  education  was 
introduced  in  the  United  States  of  America  over  150  years  ago  by  Lowell 
in  the  common  schools  of  Boston  according  to  Rhinehart  (1980) .   The 
principal  reasons  for  education  in  music,  according  to  Simons,  fall 
into  two  categories:   musical  benefits  and  extra-musical  benefits. 
Benefits  refer  to  those  benefits  which  derive  from  the  expansion  of 
one's  knowledge  and  ability  in  music.   Extra  musical  benefits  refer  to 
significant  contributions  made  to  other  areas  of  personal  development 
through  proper  use  of  music.   The  role  of  music  has  broadened  to  include! 
(a)  -therapy  for  the  visually  impaired  (Kertsen  1981)  ;  (b)  -treatment 
for  the  physically  handicapped  (Chadweck  &  Clark  1980) ;  (c)  -a  vehicle 
for  the  individual  and  creative  expression  (Simons  197  5;  Grover  &  Grover 
1981;  Swanson  1981);  and  (d)  -social  and  emotional  adjustments  (Swanson 
1981;  Cheyette  &  Cheyette  1961).   School  music  along  with  basic  subjects 
of  the  curriculum,  according  to  Brockway  (1979) ,  represents  a  learnijig 

opportunity  to  all  children.  .^  ,    ,  ,  - 

■^   '  '       '  '  '   -i       * 

Method  5   ■  '■-'  '     '  \     i  ," '■'  :  •  p  C  • 

A  sample  of  elementary  teachers  (n=18)  was  selected  to  respond  to 
a  questionnaire  The  teachers  were  selected  by  location,  city  (n=14) 
and  county  (n=14) .   All  teachers  responded  to  the  questionnaire.   Both 
schools  were  located  in  a  low  middle  class  community.   The  city  school 
was  predominately  Black  and  the  county  school  was  predominately  ^'Jhite. 

Results  ' 

The  first  question  investigated  was  whether  the  classroom  teacher 
was  responsible  for  musical  instruction.  . 


Crossbreak  of  Music  Instruction  -  being  taught  by  the  classroom 
teacher. 

'  "  '  '  Table  I 


City 
County 


Yes 

No 

10 

(.71) 

4 

(.29) 

9 

(.64) 

5 

(.36) 

19 


14 

14 
(28) 


The  results  (Table  I)  indicate  that  71%  of  the  city  teachers  and 
64%  of  the  county  teachers  were  responsible  for  the  musical  instruction 
in  their  classroom.  '  h 

Time  Utilized  by  Classroom  Teachers  for  Music  Instruction 


City 


County 


Table  II 


J    .:  Kl         '     \ 


15  min. 

30  min. 

60  min. 

no  response 

4 

29% 

5 

36% 

1 

7% 

4      29% 

3 

21% 

7 

50% 

_ 

4      29% 

12 


14 


14 
28 


The  classroom  teacher  is  invaluable  as  an  initiator  and  guide  of  .^^ 
musical  experiences  in  the  elementary  school.   This  is  true  not  only 
because  she  is  often  the  only  person  through  whom  the  child  will  receive 
musical  experience,  but,  in  addition,  because  she  has  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge which  other  adults  in  the  school  environment  do  not  possess 
(Roebeck  &  Wheeler,  1974).   Often  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  tea- 
ching music  is  the  responsibility  of  the  elementary  teacher  (Cheyette  & 
Cheyette,  1969).   Actually,  teachers  need  music  in  life  as  much  as  chil- 
dren need  it.   By  participating  in  the  arts  they  achieve  self-esteem  and 
personal  satisfaction  (Swanson,  1981). 
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As  one  plans  for  music  instruction,  one  must  first  view  the 
space  of  time  and  the  relationship  of  music  to  the  children's  level. 
Music  should  have  a  place  in  the  daily  schedule  of  every  class. 
Generally  a  daily  twenty-minute  music  lesson  should  be  planned  for 
the  primary  grades  and  a  twenty-five  or  thirty-minute  lesson  for  the 
intermediate  grades  (Swanson,  1981). 

Frequency  of  Musical  Instruction 
Table  III 


daily 

bi-weekly 

wee 

kly 

mont 

hly 

uncertain 

City   ^2    14% 

2    14% 

5 

36% 

2 

14% 

3     21% 

County  3    21% 

- 

5 

36% 

1 

7% 

5     36%  1 

14 


14 


Of  those  responding  to  question  #2  concerning  the  amount 
of  time  to  be  designated  for  instruction,  over  one-fourth  were  un- 
certain (Table  II);  however,  more  than  one-half  were  teaching  30 
minutes  or  more.   The  literature  (Swanson,  1981;  Cheyette  &  Cheyette, 
1969)  suggests  daily  instruction;  however,  over  50%  were  teaching 
music  daily  (Table  III) . 

Music  Specialist  Availability 
Table  IV 


City 


County 


Yes 


23-82% 


No 


14 

9 

5 

1 

5-18% 


28 


VJhen  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  music  specialist  work  coopera- 
tively, the  music  program  will  yield  results  that  cannot  be  expected 
from  just  one  of  them.   Both  make  contributions  to  the  program.   The 
music  specialist  is  available  to  82%  of  the  schools. 

Deleted  Music  from  the  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

Table  V 


Yes 


No 


City 


County 


1 

(.07%) 

13 

(.93%) 

0 

(1.%) 

27 


14 


14 
28 


That  music  should  not  be  deleted  from  the  curriculum  was  almost 
unanimously  agreed  upon  (Table  V);  however,  there  was  one  dissenter. 

Sufficient  Time  for  Musical  Instruction 
Table  VI 


City 


County 


,          2 

1                     (.14%) 

■ 
12 

(.86%) 

0 

14 

26 


14 

14 
(28) 


School  music,  along  with  basic  subjects  of  the  curriculum, 
represents  a  learning  opportunity  available  to  all  children  (Brock- 
way,  1979).   Table  VI  indicates,  according  to  the  respondents,  a 
need  for  additional  time;  and,  when  asked  how  much  time,  80%  sugges- 
ted a  weekly  one  hour  period. 
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Conclusion 

Music  is  a  vehicle  that  can  be  used  in  a  curricula  for  life 
enrichment  or  to  teach  other  content  areas  (Simons,  1980).   Teachers 
agree  that  musical  instruction  should  exist  and  additional  instruc- 
tional time  is  needful.   Survival  of  the  arts  is  needful  with  or  with- 
out governmental  financial  support.  ,M  •.  ..I  .>!•' 
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SEX  ON  THE  COLLEGE  CAMPUS:   AN  APPROACH 

TOWARD  ADDRESSING  THE  MATTER  IN 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SETTING 

Mervyn  A.  Warren 

INTRODUCTION 

Don't  look  now,  but  sex  is  quite  "alive  and  well"  on  campus  these 
days  on  a  national  scale.  With  48%  of  college  men  and  31%  of  college 
women  having  sex  "more  than  once  or  twice  a  month,"  the  frequency  of 
their  experience  competes  with  that  of  many  married  couples  ["How  College 
Men  and  Women  Feel  Now  About:   Sex,  Dating  and  Marriage,"  Glamour 
Magazine,  August  1980,  p.  190  f.].  While  the  percent  of  college  men 
in  this  activity  continues  to  exceed  that  of  college  women,  in  raw 
numbers  the  stats  are  believed  to  be  actually  closer  together  since 
women  generally  outnumber  the  men  in  campus  populations.   Those  who 
grimace  at  the  picture  of  more  and  more  sex  on  campuses  will  find  en- 
couragement from  the  35%  of  college  women  and  15%  of  college  men  who 
"never"  have  the  experience  although  20%  of  women  and  19%  of  men  do  so 
"less  than  once  a  month"  and  14%  of  women  and  18%  of  men  do  so  "once  or 
twice  a  month"  [Ibid]. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  increase  of  this  erotic  experimentation 
and  campus  coitus?  One  survey  found  meaning  in  one  student's  testimony 
which  admitted,  "Many  of  us  are  hungry  for  tender  understanding  and  con- 
fuse it  with  sex"  ["College  Sex:   Who's  Doing  It,  Who's  Not,  and  Why," 
Catherine  Calvert,  Mademoiselle  Magazine,  August,  1980,  p.  209].   Other 
students  refer  to  "pressure"  from  friends  and  classmates  to  be  more 
sexually  active.   Whatever  the  reason  the  picture  is  less  and  less 
blurred  than  before  inasmuch  as  the  experience  of  physical  intimacy  is 
more  accepted,  more  open,  and  more  freely  discussed  by  its  participants. 

Perhaps  more  germane  to  the  present  study,  or  at  least  more  practi- 
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cally  applicable,  is  the  observation  that  "the  least  sexually  active 
students  are  women  at  religious-affiliated  colleges,  half  of  whom  never 
have  sex"  though  that  is  the  case  for  "only  27%  percent  of  their  male 
classmates,  however"  [Glamour,  p.  190].  Likewise  the  present  study 
focuses  on  a  religious-affiliated  school,  Oakwood  College,  a  Christian 
college  sponsored  by  Seventh-day  Adventists. 

Over  the  past  decade  or  so,  while  college  and  university  campuses 
were  liberalizing  social  relationships  epitomized  by  the  famed  co-ed 
dorms  where  male  and  female  students  live  on  the  same  floor  of  the 
same  building  and  "open  door"  dorms  where  students  may  visit  rooms  of 
the  opposite  sex  with  varying  degrees  of  control  requiring  the  door  to 
be  wide  open,  or  be  partly  open,  or  be  open  or  closed  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  parties  involved,  Oakwood  College  has  held  rigidly  to  tradi- 
tional separate  male  and  female  dorms  with  no  social  visitation  privi- 
leges within  the  room  of  the  opposite.  Liberalizing  of  campus  social 
relationships  at  Oakwood  means,  at  the  present  writing,  that  male  and 
female  students  may  now  "hold  hands"  without  demerit  for  public  display 
of  affection.   Embracing  has  not  been  sanctioned. 

If  what  is  called  the  Oakwood  experience  or  the  Christian  campus 
experience  sounds  fantastic  [fantasy],  back  up  a  moment  and  look  at  the 
broader  implication.  The  present  study  is  not  saying  that  sex  is 
foreign  to  students  of  religious-affiliated  schools  [by  no  means]  but 
rather  affirming  that  sexual  activity  is  less  prevalent  and  is  so  be- 
cause its  student  clientele  together  with  the  college  faculty,  staff, 
and  administration  all  usually  are  commited  to  a  common  "objective" 
authority  for  their  source  of  social  criteria,  namely,  the  Bible  and 
other  religious  corpora.  As  with,  apparently,  most  Christian  colleges, 
the  campus  is  likely  to  enjoy  a  predominantly  religious-minded  student 
body.   In  the  case  of  Oakwood,  with  an  enrollment  of  1,300,  about  90% 
of  its  students  are  either  members  of  the  Seventh-day  Advent is t  Church 
or  are  from  SDA  homes  or  are  sponsored  by  SDA  persons.   These  spon- 
soring families  and  friends  compose  a  constituency  and  alumni  who  expect 
Oakwood  to  hew  close  to  Biblical  standards  on  all  fronts,  standards 
which  in  the  1980 's  as  were  in  the  1970 's  are  very  conservative,  no 
doubt  even  ultra-conservative,  by  national  campus  opinion  and  practice. 

At  any  rate,  in  addition  to  appropriate  sociological  and  psycho- 
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logical  and  biological  approaches  toward  addressing  sexual  realities 
on  a  Christian  college  campus,  there  remains  that  approach  which  draws 
heavily  from  the  expected  spiritual  and  religious  beliefs  as  codified 
mainly  in  the  Bible — accepted  as  God's  Word  to  mankind.   Therefore,  as 
examples  of  the  kinds  of  addresses  delivered  to  Christian  students  who 
must  relate  to  church  doctrine  yet  live  in  the  real  world,  the  follow- 
ing are  provided:   the  first  essay,  "In  the  Beginning — Sex,"  identifies 
God  as  orginating  sex  for  the  good  of  the  human  race;  the  second, 
"Two  Bodies — One  Flesh,"  underscores  marriage  as  God's  ordained  en- 
vironment of  the  sexual  experience;  and  the  third,  "What's  Your 
Response  Quotient?,"  delineates  alternative  choices  people  make  in 
responding  to  their  sex  drive.      <  .  ...  .  :  ,•  :  > 

A  recommended  sequel  to  this  study  could  be  a  more  statistical 
and  analytical  account  of  exactly  what  are  the  specific  sex  habits  of 
the  Oakwood  College  student.  A  comparative  analysis  of  before  and 
after  matriculation  at  Oakwood  would  also  prove  meaningful  and  useful. 

IN  THE  BEGINNING— SEX    •  .  ..   :, 

"And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness... 

"So  God  created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  He 
him;  male  and  female  created  He  them. 

"And  God  blessed  them  and  God  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it." 

■    '        '-   Genesis  1:  26-28 

The  very  first  snapshot  of  God  in  the  Bible  is  that  of  a  living, 
creating  Personality.   "In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth"  [Genesis  1:1].   Of  mankind,  the  first  picture  is  that  of 
living,  sexual  personalities.   "Male  and  female  created  He  them.   And 
God  blessed  them  and  God  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth"  [Genesis  1:27-28], 

"Genesis"  [Hebrew  Bereshith]  means  "Beginning"  and  provides  us 
with  the  orgin  of  things.   In  its  early  verses  quoted  above,  I  think 
I  see  the  orgin  of  two  aspects  of  that  experience  which  lays  such  im- 
mense claim  to  our  lives  and  existence,  that  is,  the  experience  of  sex. 
Sexuality,  the  first  aspect,  is  that  which  I  define  as  the  quality 
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of  being,  gender  or  being  either  man  or  woman  and  traces  back  to  the 
words  "male  and  female"  [verse  27],  the  basic  and  only  human  categories 
created  by  God.   The  next  aspect  of  our  human  experience  and  the  natu- 
ral outgrowth  of  the  first  we  call  sexual  intercourse,  coitus,  copu- 
lation as  discerned  in  God's  opening  imperative  spoken  directly  to  His 
created  pair  when  He  said,  "Be  fruitful  and  multiply",  a  clear  refe- 
rence to  fertile  childbearing  which  of  course  requires  male  and  female 
engaging  in  the  sex  act.  And  what  was  the  setting?  Genesis  2:24-25 
records,  "Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  unto  his  wife:  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.  And  they 
were  both  naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed."  With 
marriage  as  their  setting,  Adam  and  Eve,  husband  and  wife,  were  ushered 
into  halls  of  married  love  and  sexual  pleasure.      • -•         .  ~> 

Now  the  challenge  facing  us  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  this:  How  can  we  maintain  the  virture  of  sex  without  be- 
coming Victorian  or,  as  one  of  my  Seminary  professors,  C.  E.  Wittschiebe, 
pithily  put  it,  how  can  we  keep  the  purity  of  sex  without  being 
Puritanical?  How  may  married  live  avoid  pre-emption  by  "free  love?" 

Uncontrovertibly,  the  world,  whether  commercial  or  "show-biz"  or 
whatever  bombards  and  exploits  our  senses  with  sex-as-a-plaything  motif. 
Merchants  of  money  advertise  and  promise  everything  from  a  certain  auto- 
mobile that  guarantees  a  woman  a  husband,  to  a  toothpaste  giving  your 
mouth  sex  appeal,  to  a  hair  tonic  imparting  irresistible  sexuality,  to 
panty  hose  pledging  a  leg  rating  of  "10",  to  a  cologne  which,  except  a 
man  has  karate  self-defense,  renders  him  helpless  before  stampeding 
females. 

Over  the  centuries,  the  church  has  duly  tried  to  serve  as  con- 
science in  this  matter  of  "whitter  sex"  or  "sex — to  be  or  not  to  be." 
However,  too  often  the  church-reaction  has  been  one  of  over-reaction. 
Take  Tertullian  [c.  150  A.D.-c.  200  A.D.]  for  example.   As  a  leading 
spirit  in  the  Christian  church  of  North  Africa,  he  advised  his  wife  not 
to  marry  again  after  his  death  and  that  there  would  be  "no  resumption  of 
voluptuous  disgrace  between  us"  [Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Vol.  4,  To  His 
Wife,  Book  1,  Chap.  1].   Furthermore,  to  Augustine,  a  second  marriage 
meant  "a  species  of  fornication."  [Ibid.,  On  Exhortation  to  Chastity, 
Chap.  9].   Augustine  [354  A.D.  -  430  A.D.],  another  early  church  leader. 
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said:   "But  he  [God]  allows,   as  matter  of  'pardon,'  that  sexual  inter- 
course, which  takes  place  through  incontinence,  not  alone  for  the 
begetting  of  children;  and  it  is  not  that  marriage  forces  this  to  take 
place,  but  that  it  procures  pardon  for  it"  [Nicene  and  Post-Nicene 
Fathers,  First  Series,  Vol.  3,  On  the  Good  of  Marriage,  Sec.  11]. 
Then  forget  not  the  Gnostics,  those  latter  and  post-New  Testament 
Christians  who  condemned  matter  and  rejected  everything  fleshly  from 
the  Incarnation  [God  becoming  flesh  through  Jesus  Christ]  to  the  in- 
volvement of  flesh  in  married  love  expression.   From  this  camp  of 
church  reaction  we  are  led  to  believe  sex  is  for  nobody. 

Another  posture  from  within  the  church  delivers  us  to  still  an 
opposite  extreme — sex  for  everybody.   Pastor  Gordon  Clanton  would 
argue  such  a  position  in  saying  that  "For  some  time  now  theologians  of 
the  "liberal  bent'  have  been  hinting  at  the  emergence  of  a  "new  moral- 
ity." They  have  been  brave  enough  to  say  that  non-marital  sex  is  not 
necessarily  wrong.   Now  we  must  go  further  and  proclaim  that,  properly 
understood  and  lovingly  practiced,  sex  outside  of  marriage  is  a  posi- 
tive good-nonsinful,  recreational  sex  is  a  possibility — the  church 
should  be  seeking  to  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the  hold  of  morality 
on  society"  [Christian  Century,  January  8,  1969] .   Continuing  in  the 
same  vein.  Pastor  Ernest  Harrison  intones,  "If  love  is  satisfied,  then 
adultery  is  not  wrong. ...   In  the  case  of  pre-marital  intercourse  the 
problem  is  ever  easier"  [A  Church  Without  God  by  Harrison] .   The  once 
celebrated  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Fletcher  of  Cambridge  Episcopal  Theological 
School  couches  it  in  more  familiar  terms.   As  theology's  foremost  ex- 
ponent of  "situation  ethics,"  he  recommends  a  revision  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  accordingly:   "Thou  shalt  not  kill  ordinarily.   Thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery,  ordinarily....  In  other  words,  for  me  there  are  no 
rules — none  at  all."  Fletcher's  brief  explanation  of  "situation  ethics" 
declares  that  "anything  and  everything  is  right  in  others.   And  this 
candid  approach  is  indeed  a  revolution  in  morals"  ["Fletcher  Would  Amend 
the  Biblical  10  Commandments,"  a  Greenville,  Pennsylvania  newspaper 
Nov.  11,  1966].   Our  desired  balance  lies  somewhere  between  the  two  pre- 
ceding extremes  of  sex  for  nobody  and  sex  for  everybody.   I  have  found 
no  one  to  describe  our  predicament  more  pungently  than  Bishop  Fulton 
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J.  Sheen:   "The  Victorians  pretended  it  [sex]  did  not  exist;  the  mod- 
erns pretend  that  nothing  else  exists."  And  sex  does  exist.   We  all 
know  it  exists.   It  is  alive  and  well — when  allowed  to  proceed  some- 
where between  the  two  extremes,  between  [shall  we  say]  Scylla  and    'io 
Charybdis.  -' 

But  where  does  it  belong?  What  is  its  rightful  place,  its   tr" 
natural  home  garden  from  which  sex  germinates,  grows,  thrives,  and 
blossoms  as  the  flower  of  mankind's  tenderest  and  deepest  expression 
of  physical  love?  i^    ss;.?  j  >   >hv  i--..'-.     >■":■■<•   "- 1.  .;t};.  s.  . 

Does  the  origin  of  sex  belong  to  the  order  of  creation  like   ■;   / 
matter  and  spirit,  family  and  human  race,  to  the  order  of  history,  or 
to  the  order  of  the  fallen  nature  of  human  beings?  For  you  who  trust 
the  Biblical  account  as  do  I,  Genesis'  simple,  unadorned  creation  story 
suffices  and  says  it  all.   "Male  and  female  created  He  them.   And  God 
blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth."  ~*l. 

But  alternatives  do  beckon.   The  "history"  notion  submits  that  -  • 
sex  evolved  or  was  developed  among  humans  much  like  the  state  and  govern- 
ment, nationality  and  civilization,  science  so-called  and  technology. 
You  note  these  as  phenomena  not  found  among  human  beings  everywhere  but 
rather  are  developed  under  certain  historical  conditions.  A  quick  ans- 
wer [obviously  available  for  further  building]  follows  along  the  line 
that,  instead  of  being  limited  or  selected  or  developed  by  historical 
milieu,  gender  runs  universally  and  throughout  all  human  existence. 

Sex's  deriving  from  fallen  nature  seeks  a  basis  in  Genesis, 
Chapter  3.   Following  the  sin  problem  involving  the  serpent.  Eve,  and 
Adam,  God  proceeds  in  announcing  punishing  curses  upon  each.   To  Eve 
comes  the  announcement:   "I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy 
conception;  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children;  and  thy  desire 
shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over  thee"  [verse  16].   Con- 
sidering God's  pronouncement  here  more  explicitly  and  directly  pin- 
pointing the  sex  relation  than  do  the  "male  and  female"  or  "be  fruitful 
and  multiply"  statements  earlier,  sex  appears  a  post-sin  invention  and 
creation  or,  if  you  will,  even  an  instrument  of  punishment  accorded  the 
disobedient.   Taken  a  step  or  so  further,  the  fallen  nature  syndrome 
sometimes  dips  back  to  what  it  theorizes  the  only  true  human  being 
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originally  created  and  called  an  androgyne — a  simple  creature  possess- 
ing two  genders  in  one,  a  man-woman  person  in  a  whole  from  which  "male" 
and  "female"  were  later  divisions  due  to  some  original  calamity.   In 
one  of  his  famous  dialogues.  The  Symposium,  Plato  has  Aristophanes 
describing  the  first  homo  or  human  globular  in  shape.   The  original 
species  attempted  to  overtake  heaven  by  force,  were  punished  for  their 
pride  by  being  sliced  into  two  halves,  and  ever  since  have  been  trying 
to  unite  again.   Sexual  expression  or  the  appeal  and  attraction  male 
and  female  have  for  each  other  are  purely  one  half  of  the  original 
androgyne  trying  to  overcome  disunion  and  get  back  to  its  pristine 
wholeness.   Forget  not  in  looking  at  the  fallen  nature  source  of  sex- 
uality and  sex  that  if  the  principle  of  first  mention  bears  any  weight, 
then  the  Priestly  source  of  early  creation  history  [Genesis  1:1-2:4] 
still  maintains  vital  importance  coming  before  the  Yahmist  source 
[Genesis  2:  46-3:24].  At  any  rate,  the  pronouncement  upon  Eve  for  her 
sin  introduces  only  pain  to  accompany  her  childbirth  not  childbirth  or 
sex  itself.   •■   •  '   •    =■,      ■        ■  ••'■    .■.'  ■■..';■  .;>.  :.,^,.- ;-..■,■-';*•!' ..  .  w,?,,  ■ 

Yes,  I  agree  with  and  believe  and  offer  to  you  that  sex  began 
with  God's  creating  our  world  according  to  the  Biblical  Genesis  story. 
Concluding  that  sexuality  is  of  the  order  of  creation  and  that  human- 
kind came  forth  bearing  God's  image,  you  may  be  tempted  to  ask  how  deep 
does  our  sexuality  go?  Does  it  reach  into  the  Godhead?   Can  God  be 
known  as  or  ascribed  a  particular  gender  in  essence?  In  other  words, 
if  the  Godhead  has  a  "Father"  and  "Son,"  might  one  ask  who  is  the 
"Mother"?  I  doubt  that  we  can  ever  answer  these  speculative  inquiries 
with  ultimate  authority  since  the  grammar  underlying  Biblical  names 
for  God  as  Elohim  and  Yahweh  are  most  probably  influenced  by  the  Eastern 
male  dominated  culture  of  the  inspired  prophets  as  are  other  factors  of 
Holy  Writ.   I  personally  am  better  able,  however,  to  support  that  our 
world  is  more  His  creation  than  His  offspring.        .■  .  .   . 

So  then,  since  God  is  the' author  of  sex  and  has  given  it  a  strate- 
gic place  in  our  lives  and  living,  should  He  not  also  be  the  best 
Daysman  of  its  practice?  "Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife:   and  they  shall  be  one  flesh. 
And  they  were  both  naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed." 
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TWO  BODIES— ONE  FLESH 


"And  Adam  said.  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  ray  flesh: 
she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man. 

"Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife:   and  they  shall  be  one  flesh. 

"And  they  were  both  naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  were  not 
ashamed." 

Genesis  2:23-24 


A  college  teacher  wrote  the  following  words  on  the  chalkboard: 
"man,"  "woman,"  "sex,"  "egg,"  and  "rug."  Then  he  asked  the  class  to 
choose  the  word  that  does  not  relate  to  or  fit  in  with  the  other  words 
in  the  group.  Most  students'  responses  were  similar  as  they  chose 
either  "egg"  or  "rug."  Imagine  their  surprise  when  the  teacher  circled 
the  word  "sex"  as  the  odd  word,  the  word  not  belonging.  With  a  sly 
smile,  he  then  explained  why:  "you  can  beat  a  rug,  you  can  beat  an  egg, 
you  can  beat  a  man,  and  you  can  beat  a  woman.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
you  just  can't  beat  sex!" 

And  I  think  I  understand  why.  You  cannot  beat  sex,  because  you 
cannot  beat  God.  As  we  found  in  my  previous  presentation,  sex  was 
designed  and  authored  by  God.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  some  persons, 
the  sexual  relation  resulted  not  from  Eve's  disobedience  in  eating  the 
proverbial  apple  from  the  forbidden  tree;  but  rather,  like  the  Sabbath, 
it  came  from  God's  mind,  resulting  from  the  thought-processes  of  an  all- 
wise  Creator  conscious  of  what  He  was  about  and  divinely  aware  of  what 
He  was  doing! 

Turning  now  to  my  selected  Scripture,  we  see  Moses  graphically 
pro tray ing  that  magic  moment  when  Adam  and  Eve  met  each  other  for  the 
first  time.  Laying  eyes  upon  his  newly  arrived  companion,  Adam  is  pic- 
tured exclaimed  quite  joyously,  "This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones  and  flesh 
of  my  flesh"  or  as  the  Hebrew  construction  poetically  exclaims:   "Now 
this,  at  last"  [New  English  Bible]  or  "Wow!  Whoopee!"  "Therefore"  con- 
tinues the  encounter,  "shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  unto  his  wife:   and  they  shall  be  one  flesh."   [Genesis 
2:23-24]  More  here  is  there  than  meets  the  eye.  While  earlier  in 
Genesis  1:26-27,  sexual  experience  found  implicit  identification,  here 
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it  gets  explicit  portrayal.  Man  "cleaves"  or  "joins"  himself  not 
merely  "unto"  his  wife  as  the  conservative  English  says  but  as  the 
Hebrew  construction,  we-dhavaq  be-ishto  concedes  unequivocally,  man 
goes  "into"  his  wife  and  thus  in  this  tenderly  intimate  physical  close- 
ness man  and  woman  become  "one  flesh."  With  others,  I  understand  the 
focus  of  interpretation  here  to  accent  not  a  psychological  or  educa- 
tional or  economic  or  cultural  but  primarily  a  physical,  body  unity. 
Homiletically  and  appropriately,  however,  a  broader  application  does 
prevail  which  includes  all  those  other  wonderful  kinds  of  qualities 
less  we  miss  God's  point  and  purpose  and  mistakingly  try  to  establish 
marriage  on  a  too  narrow  base  of  mere  physical  romantic  campatibility . 
Certainly  with  marriage  as  with  other  human  relationships  [viz.,  em- 
ployment, clubs,  recreation,  et  cetera]  the  more  areas  in  which  persons 
have  concord  and  rapport  the  better,  and  these  additional  areas  receive 
their  prophetic  endorsement  and  more  direct  treatment  later  on  in 
Scripture.   However,  for  now,  for  their  grand  moment  of  love's  purest 
expression  and  ecstasy,  rob  not  Adam  and  Eve  of  their  finest  marital 
hour  so  pictured  in  Genesis  2:23-24.  '  ■''  i' 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  hear  that  before  birth,  to  wit,  even 
ere  conception,  each  of  us  has  a  natural  and  developing  attraction  for 
the  opposite  gender  if  the  following  report  is  reliable  from  Life 
Magazine  on  our  biological  beginning:   "If  there  is  no  prospect  of  an 
egg  [ovum],  the  [male  sperm]  just  mills  around  aimlessly....   But  while 
and  egg  [female]  is  present  and  for  a  time  before  and  after — they 
[male  sperm]  stream  purposely  toward  it"  ["Miracle  of  Childbirth,"  April 
30,  1965,  p.  57].  Does  not  the  picture  look  familiar?  From  life's 
embryo  to  life's  exit — male  and  female  holding  an  attracting  pull  toward 
each  other!   You  may  find  interesting  and  no  less  miraculous  that  the 
attraction  requires  little  if  any  initial  formal  tutoring,  that  is  to 
say,  the  boy-meets-girl  phenomenon  is  normally  instinctive,  needing  no 
college  degree. 

Ky  point  here  is  often  confirmed  by  foreign  missionaries  who  ob- 
serve also  among  so-called  primitive  cultures  the  native  inborn  magnetism 
between  male  and  female  and  their  ongoing  drive  for  the  participation  in 
perpetuating  life.   And  this,  mind  you,  without  technological  genius  or 
scientific  know-how!   Reminds  me  of  the  teenage  country  boy  who  had  never 
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seen  a  girl  before  in  his  life^  having  been  kept  secluded  and  apart 
from  community  life  while  living  a  workaday  existence  with  his  father 
on  the  farm.  During  their  first  shopping  trip  downtown^  they  were 
loading  the  wagon  with  groceries,  merchandise,  and  other  goodies  the 
boy  had  wanted  and  were  about  to  head  back  home  when  an  attractive 
girl  chanced  by.   After  a  double  take,  the  boy  asked  his  father,  "Pa 
what  is  that  there  walking  by"?   "Why  that's  a  dame,  son,"  replied 
father.   "Well,"  urged  the  son,  "I  want  one  of  them  too."    --"'S 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  next  to  hunger,  sex  is  the  strongest 
drive  in  your  body.  Aristotle  couched  it  more  bluntly  and  more  in  •■ 
the  setting  of  the  young  when  discussing  the  three  periods  of  life — 
youth,  prime  of  life,  and  old  age.   "Young  men  have  strong  desires, 
and  whatever  they  desire  they  are  prone  to  do.  Of  the  bodily  desires 
the  one  they  let  govern  them  most  is  the  sexual"  [The  Rhetoric  of 
Aristotle,  trans,  by  Lane  Cooper,  p.  132].   Commenting  on  degrees  of 
desires,  the  ancient  Greek  sage  went  on  to  say  that  while  older  people 
may  not  be  characterized  so  much  by  sexual  passion  and  "are  thought  to 
be  temperate  [appear  to  have  the  virture  of  self-control];  the  truth  is 
that  their  desires  have  slackened,  and  they  themselves  are  mastered  by 
the  love  of  gain"  [Ibid.,  p.  135].  Whether  strong,  less  strong,  or 
least  strong,  the  sex  drive  [we  cannot  gainsay]  is  with  us  to  stay,  and 
we  might  as  well  agree  with  Dr.  Louis  Evans  who  I  heard  quip  once,  "It 
will  always  be  ^sex-o'clock'  on  the  watch  of  life."  And  it  is  all  quite 
normal,  would  you  not  say?  -  ..   , 

Now  why  did  God  create  sex  anyway?  What  is  its  purpose  or  perhaps 
better  stated,  what  are  its  purposes?  I  can  think  of  at  least  three  for 
me  which  have  meaning  and  Biblical  support.   First,  but  not  necessarily 
in  priority,  there  is  procreation  or  childbirth  as  mentioned  in  the  very 
Initial  introduction  of  sexual  relation  in  Scripture.   By  now,  you  re- 
member the  words.   "Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth" 
[Genesis  1:28],  A  most  beautifully  inspiring  thought  reminds  us  that 
male  and  female  were  created  in  the  image  of  God  [v.  26,]  and  when  they 
through  sexual  experience  produce  another  human  being,  they  bear  supreme 
witness  to  that  image,  that  God-likeness,  and  can  be  said  to  have 
"almost  created"  like  the  Creator. 

Secondly,  you  have  the  purpose  of  culmination  or  commitment  or  the 
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feeling  of  fulfilment.   Indeed,  persons  have  tried  and  continue  trying 
sexual  intercourse  apart  from  and  without  commitment  to  the  high  level 
of  married  relationship  with  his  or  her  sexual  partner  which  transcends 
the  immediate  moment  of  thrill  and  excitement,  but  it  just  will  not 
work.   Sex  without  commitment  is  like  a  landlord  who  collects  without 
fulfilling  concomitant  responsibilities.  Thus  sex  ceases  being  a  re- 
lation with  a  person  and  sinks  to  mere  something  one  "gets"  or  "takes" 
or  "gives  away"  according  to  selfish  convenience.   Perhaps  Helmut 
Thielicke  puts  it  much  better  than  I  in  his  discussion  on  the  fleeting 
character  of  the  libido.   He  says,  "It  is  a  phenomenon  that  sexual 
intercourse  between  partners  who  meet  each  other  only  in  the  animal 
pleasure  of  the  moment — as,  for  example,  in  prostitution — usually 
changes  immediately  after  the  orgasm  into  aversion  and  disgust,  that  is, 
'repulsion.'   Actually,  the  criterion  of  that  which  is  more  than  merely 
instinctive,  namely,  the  personal  character  of  the  sexual  intercourse, 
is  that  gratitude  and  fulfillment  survive  the  moment  of  ecstasy  and 
that  these  moments  are  only  the  expression,  culmination,  and  concentra- 
tion of  a  continuing  relationship  which  outlasts  all  changes  of  mood  and 
feeling"  [The  Ethics  of  Sex,  pp.  37-38].  Thielicke  further  sets  forth 
the  idea  of  "community"  [or  "fellowship"]  versus  "union."  In  the  con- 
text of  commitment  and  consummation,  sex  enjoys  a  relationship  of  com- 
munity/fellowship.  Without  commitment,  it  is  nothing  more  than  "union" 
or  a  "date."  Of  course,  the  natural  environment  for  true  sexual  cul- 
mination is  married  love.   "And  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife"  [Genesis 
2:24].  A  classic  Biblical  case  of  stolen  sex  in  the  name  of  unmarried 
"love"  instantly  souring  to  hate  and  disdain  is  that  of  Amnon  who  con- 
nived and  conspired  to  have  sex  with  Tamar  in  2  Samuel  13:1-15.   Claming 
he  loved  her  [v.  4]  meant  only  base  passion  rather  than  responsibile 
commitment  [v.  12-14;  therefore  his  proved  mere  coitus  rather  culmina- 
tion. And  how  soon  the  fair  flower  faded!    "Then" — after  his  indul- 
gence; "then" — after  the  moment  of  ecstasy;  "then,  Amnon  hated  her 
exceedingly;  so  that  the  hatred  wherewith  he  hated  her  was  greater  than 
the  love  wherewith  he  had  loved  her.   And  Amnon  said  unto  her,  "Arise,  be 
gone"  [v.  15].   God's  purpose  for  sexual  experience  included  that  it 
should  serve  as  a  bonding  for  husband  and  wife. 

Thirdly,  pleasure,  delight,  enjoyment  to  its  lawful  participants  I 
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believe  completes  God's  purposes  for  sex.   One  cannot  read  Proverbs 
5:18,  19  and  miss  the  dimension  of  joy  in  sex.   "Let  thy  fountain  be 
blessed:   and  rejoice  with  the  wife  of  thy  youth.  Let  her  be  as  the 
loving  hind  and  pleasant  rose;  let  her  breast  satisfy  thee  at  all 
times;  and  be  thou  ravished  always  with  her  love."  And  again,  who 
can  escape  the  delicate  descriptive  delights  of  married  love  in  Song 
of  Solomon  as  both  male  and  female  express  with  "sweet  nothings"  as 
it  were  their  sensual  appreciation  for  each  others  physical  bodies? 
[1:15-16;  4:1-7;  5:9-16;  8:3]   "How  fair  and  how  pleasant  are  thou, 
0  love,  for  delights!"  [7:6] 

Who  are  the  legitimate  participants  of  sex?  Who  may  and  who 
may  not?  Remember  that  our  Scripture  in  Genesis  2:24  affirms,  "There- 
fore shall  a  man" — not  a  boy  [or  a  woman — not  a  girl] .   Here  the 
Hebrew  designates  a  special  quality  of  manhood.   Among  several  types 
of  men  in  the  Old  Testament  are  adam,  creature  of  the  earth;  enosh  , 
weak,  wretched  type  of  man;  geber,  mighty,  warlike  man;  baa I ,  owner, 
master  possessor.   None  of  these,  however,  describes  the  man  whom 
Genesis  says  in  our  Scripture  shall  participate  in  the  sex  experience. 
He  is  ish,  man  in  his  dignity  and  maturity!   I  understand  the  emphasis 
here  not  to  be  ability,  because  a  person  is  able  for  sex  as  soon  as 
his  or  her  physical,  sexual  equipment  is  developed.   Often  full  develop- 
ment of  physical  gear  can  take  place  before  and  during  teenage  years. 
Maturity  takes  in  but  goes  beyond  the  physical  to  embrace  also  emotional 
and  spiritual  growth  and  that  level  of  readiness  suggested  by  the  move- 
ment expressed  in  our  Scripture  which  declares  that  a  man  shall  "leave" 
father  and  mother,  not  forsake  them  but  leave  them  in  the  sense  that  he 
now  assximes  responsibility  for  his  actions  and  choices.   Ideally,  re- 
sponsibility receives  a  better  chance  when  wrapped  in  a  package  with 
such  reinforcements  as  educational,  professional,  and  financial  security. 
Yet  be  that  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  clear.   Our  main  Scripture  unaba- 
shedly advises  no  cleaving  before  leaving.   "Therefore  shall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife:   and  they 
shall  be  one  flesh."   Isn't  it  lovely  to  have  a  God  so  particular  about 
His  creation? 
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WHAT'S  YOUR  RESPONSE  QUOTIENT? 


"Now  concerning  the  things  whereof  ye  wrote  unto  me:   It  is  good  for 
a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman.   Nevertheless,  to  avoid  fornication,  let 
every  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  let  every  woman  have  her  own  husband, 
Let  the  husband  render  unto  the  wife  due  benevolence:   and  likewise 
also  the  wife  unto  the  husband.   The  wife  hath  not  power  of  her  own 
body,  but  the  husband:   and  likewise  also  the  husband  hath  not  power 
of  his  own  body,  but  the  wife. 

"I  say  therefore  to  the  unmarried  and  widows.  It  is  good  for  them  if 
they  abide  even  as  I.   But  if  they  cannot  contain,  let  them  marry: 
for  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn." 

I  Corinthians  7:1-4,  8,9 


Not  until  you  read  and  really  reflect  on  the  entire  seventh 
chapter  of  I  Corinthians  do  you  begin  to  realize  something  of  its 
depth  and  detail  in  dealing  with  human  sexuality.  Written  by  Paul  in 
reply  to  marital  questions  raised  by  church  members  in  Corinth  at  the 
mid-first  century,  it  continues  the  theme  of  God-centered  sex  we  first 
picked  up  from  Genesis,  chapters  1  and  2. 

Almost  matter-of-factly,  Paul  starts  right  out  saying,  "to  avoid 
fornication,  let  every  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  let  every  woman  have 
her  own  husband.  Let  the  husband  render  unto  the  wife  due  benevolence: 
and  likewise  also  the  wife  unto  the  husband"  [vs.  2-3].   Other  Bible 
translations  or  versions  render  "due  benevolence"  variously  as  "con- 
jugal rights"  [Revised  Standard  Version],  "duty  as  a  husband"  [Today's 
English  Version],  and  "marital  duty"  [New  International  Version] .   Then 
following  his  expressed  brief  preference  that  the  unmarried  and  widows 
remain  single  even  as  he  himself,  Paul  asserts,  "But  if  they  cannot 
control  themselves,  they  should  marry.   Better  be  married  than  burn 
with  vain  desire"  [v.  9,  NEB]. 

This  desire  to  which  Paul  refers  is  but  sexual  impulse  which  has 
been  defined  as  "the  desire,  accompanied  by  pleasure  and  the  urge  to 
consummate  this  pleasure  in  ecstasy,  for  psychophysical  union  with  a- 
nother  human  being"  [Helmut  Thielick,  The  Ethics  of  Sex,  p.  35].   Not 
for  a  moment  should  you  think  of  your  sexual  desire  as  a  negative  or  a 
sin  in  itself.   A  more  literal  translation  of  the  word  purousthai  is 
"to  be  inflamed,"  to  burn  with  passion  which  might  be  called  vain  only 
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in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  to  fulfill  itself  in  coitus  by  the  unmar- 
ried Christian.   I  suppose  its  message,  hopefully  not  over  simplistic, 
is:   "you  are  normal ♦ "  And  normality  is  nothing  to  sneeze  at.  Yet 
varied  are  the  responses  persons  make  to  their  sex  urge.  How  do  you 
respond? 

One  response  considered  the  ideal  ultimate  is — yes,  you  guessed 
it  again — marriage.   "If  the  man  feels  that  he  is  not  acting  properly 
toward  the  girl;  if  his  passions  are  too  strong,  and  he  feels  that 
they  ought  to  marry,  then  they  should  get  married"  [v.  36,  Today ' s 
English  Version] .   For  "marriage  is  honourable  in  all,  and  the  bed 
undefiled:   but  whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will  judge"  [Hebrews 
13:4].   In  a  real  sense,  sex  and  marriage  in  their  Eden  beginning  be- 
fore sin  could  be  termed  synonymous  or  at  least  Siamese  twins  because 
as  an  inseparable  pair  one  existed  not  without  the  other.   Notice  how 
Ellen  White  combines  the  two  in  her  famous  collage  on  marriage:   "When 
the  divine  principles  are  recognized  and  obeyed  in  this  relation, 
marriage  is  a  blessing;  it  guards  the  purity  and  happiness  of  the  race, 
it  provides  for  man's  social  needs,  it  elevates  the  physical,  the  in- 
tellectual, and  the  moral  nature"  [Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  p.  46]. 
Another  alternative  response  one  can  decide  to  make  is  abstinence, 
denying  oneself  the  sexual  privilege,  reserving  oneself  until  marriage. 
Indeed,  some  may  very  well  decide  [for  whatever  reasons]  to  remain 
single;  hence,  Paul  himself  could  comment:   "to  the  unmarried  and  widows, 
it  is  good  for  them  if  they  abide  even  as  I"  [v. 8].   Later  on  in  the  New 
Testament,  speaking  to  a  young  man.  Pastor  Timothy,  Paul  warned,  "Flee 
also  youthful  lusts"  [2  Timothy  2:22],  while  Peter,  too,  gave  similar 
counsel,  "abstain  from  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the  soul"  [I  Peter 
2:11],   It  is  not  uncommon,  especially  among  teenagers  and  those  slightly 
beyond,  to  get  the  idea  that  these  kinds  of  Biblical  "STOP  signs"  are 
trying  to  rob  them  of  happiness  and  take  fun  away.   These  are,  to  be  sure, 
those  prudes  who,  even  during  marriage,  fail  to  understand  true  happiness 
or  refuse  in  some  way  to  "render  unto  the  wife  due  benevolence"  [or  vice 
versa].   These  mixed  up  "puritans"  remind  me  of  the  situation  in  which 
the  newly  wedded  bride  found  herself  when,  during  her  honeymoon,  she  asked 
her  husband  wistfully,  "Now  that  we  have  found  happiness,  can't  we  have  a 
little  fun?"  Yes,  let  me  assure  you  that  God  does  not  intend  to  rob  us  of 
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happiness  or  fun.   As  not  only  the  Umpire,  the  Daysman,  but  also  as  the 
Creator  of  sex.  He  made  the  rules;  and  He  knows  best  and  wills  nothing 
less  than  the  best  for  everybody — Including  you.   Rob  you  of  happiness? 
On  the  contrary,  God  would  protect  you  from  unhappiness,  sadness,  dis- 
appointment, and  heartbreak.   The  unhappiness  that  creeps  ever  surely 
upon  you  emotionally  and  spiritually  in  the  form  of  guilt,  shame,  and 
conscience-pains  for  having  partaken  of  the  forbidden,  because  somehow 
deep  down  within  you  know  that  your  good  nature  surrendered  to  your 
bad  nature.   Rob  you  of  happiness?   On  the  contrary,  God  would  protect 
you  from  unhappiness  that  sometimes  crashes  in  upon  you  physically 
through  venereal  disease  [VD]  which  has  risen  130%  among  American  youth 
in  large  cities  and  small  towns,  among  rich  neighborhoods  and  poor. 
VD  [syphilis  and  gonorrhea]  strikes  someone  every  12  to  14  seconds  and 
more  than  half  the  reported  cases  occur  in  persons  under  25  years  of 
age — that's  500,000  cases  a  year!   In  1972,  700,000  cases  of  gonorrhea 
were  reported  [second  only  to  the  common  cold]  while  over  25,000  cases 
of  syphilis  were  reported.   The  government  estimated  500,000  people 
have  syphilis  and  don't  know  it.   Add  to  this  physical  unhappiness  the 
approximately  16  illegitimate  babies  born  every  hour,  5,300  every  week, 
275,000  every  year;  and  you  are  looking  at  human  beings  without  lawful 
fathers  and  frequently  with  poor  excuses  for  mothers.   Quite  appropri- 
ately, then  the  response  for  some  is  abstinence.   "There  hath  no  temp- 
tation taken  you,"  intones  Paul  again  in  I  Corinthians,  "but  such  as 
is  common  to  man:   but  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
tempted  above  that  ye  are  able;  but  will  with  the  temptation  also  make 
a  way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it"  [10:13]. 

Yet  another  response  to  sexual  urge  is  known  as  lust,  the  tendency 
to  allow  your  eyes  and  mind  to  so  dwell  on  the  object  of  your  desire 
until  your  thoughts  run  away  with  you,  at  times  even  transporting  you 
through  details  of  an  imagined  reality.   Was  it  not  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self who  taught,  "If  a  man  looks  on  a  woman  with  a  lustful  eye,  he  has 
already  committed  adultery  with  her  in  his  heart"   [Matthew  5:28,  New 
English  Bible] .   Stark  is  the  challenge  and  high  the  standard  so  much 
so  that  the  American  theologian  Rheinhold  Niebuhr  declared  that  "there's 
only  a  thin  line  between  love  and  lust."  Karl  Barth,  the  German  theo- 
logian, took  matters  a  step  further  admitting  that  if  these  words  of  our 
Master  are  to  be  taken  literally  and  at  face  value  they  make  all  of  us 
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sinners!   Helpful  to  our  understanding  of  what  Christ  meant  might  be  a 
closer  study  of  the  text.   When  He  says  he  who  "looks,"  this  verb 
fblepion  1  ill  the  "original"  Greek  is  written  in  the  present  participal 
form  denoting  continuous  action  or,  putting  it  simply,  denoting  a  con- 
tinued look,  a  look  which  might  even  become  a  stare.   It  is  followed 
by  the  preposition  in  the  infinitive  phrase,  "to  lust"  [King  James 
Version]  or  "with  a  lustful  eye"  [New  English  Bible] .   The  idea  I  get 
is  purpose,  intent,  motive.   In  other  words,  if  I  might  offer  my  own 
translation  of  Matthew  5:28,  "He  who  CONTINUES  TO  LOOK  for  the  PURPOSE 
OF  LUSTING  has  committed  adultery  .  .  .  already  in  his  heart."  Looking 
in  itself,  looking  per  se,  does  not  constitute  sin.   To  admire  the 
beautiful  and  the  attractive  [whether  a  person,  place,  or  thing]  can 
be  as  much  a  clean  Christian  experience  as  to  create  the  beautiful  and 
attractive.   But  looking  for  the  purpose  of  lusting,  daydreaming,  fanta- 
sizing oneself  through  mini  or  maxi  orgies  renders  us  adulterers  and 
fornicators.   As  expressed  by  the  famous  evangelist,  Billy  Graham,  "the 
first  look  is  often  not  your  fault,  but  the  second  and  third  and  fourth 
look  may  place  you  on  dangerous  ground."  What  did  Job  testify  of  him- 
self in  this  regard?  "I  made  a  covenant  with  mine  eyes;  why  then  should 
I  think  upon  a  maid?  ...   If  mine  heart  have  been  deceived  by  a 
woman,  or  if  I  have  laid  wait  at  my  neighbor's  door;  then  let  my  wife 
grind  unto  another,  and  let  others  bow  down  upon  her"  [Job  31:1,  9-10]. 

How  about  the  response  we  call  petting?  By  definition,  or  des- 
cription, petting  can  range  from  simple  kissing,  hugging  and  general 
bodily  contact  to  those  deep  kissing  affairs  [known  as  "tonsil-ectomies"] 
and  even  genital  and  breast  contact.   An  old  saying  pegs  it  thus:   Necking 
is  anything  above  the  neck;  petting  is  anything  below."  That  which  most 
persons  seem  to  mean  by  the  word  "pet"  [other  than  a  domesticated  ani- 
mal] is  "everything  but."  How  widespread  is  petting?  According  to  my 
information,  by  15  years  of  age  [or  second  year  in  high  school] ,  39% 
of  girls  say  they  have  petted.   By  18,  81%  have  had  the  experience  on 
the  average  of  once  a  week.   Among  single  American  women,  it  is  the  most 
popular  of  all  kinds  of  sexual  activity.   Boys  start  at  about  13  years, 
girls  at  about  15  or  16.   You  may  note  that  girls  mature  earlier  but  do 
not  respond  earlier.   Boys  mature  later  but  respond  to  sex  earlier.   Does 
the  Bible  say  anything  about  petting?   Consider  Genesis  26:8,  a  brief 
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portrayal  of  Issac  and  Rebekah  during  a  romantic  moment.   Abimelech 
king  of  the  Philistines  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  saw,  and  behold, 
Issac  was  sporting  with  Rebekah  his  wife."  Although  the  most  widely 
read  Bible  version  in  the  English-speaking  world,  the  King  James 
Version,  describes  Issac  and  Rebekah  as  "sporting"  together — which 
might  in  our  modern  times  throw  you  off  to  think  they  were  playing 

nnis  or  volleyball  or  croquet  or  swimming — the  Hebrew  word  mesheq 
is  translated  "fondling"  by  the  Jerusalem  Bible.   A  number  of  Bible 
Commentaries  offer  these  interpretations  of  mesheq  •   "fondling" 
[Interpreter's  Bible] ,  "caressing  and  using  playful  liberties"  [Pulpit 
Commentary] ,  "liberties  and  freedom  .  .  .  not  lawful  except  between 
husband  and  wife"  [Clarke's  Commentary],  "more  familiar  .  .  .  than  he 
would  be  with  a  sister"  [Matthew  Henry  Commentary] .   Someone  has  sug- 
gested that  a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  controlling  the  un- 
witting slide  into  petting  is  to  recognize  that  a  boy's  hands  are  part 
of  his  sexual  equipment — or  a  girl's  too  for  that  matter.   So  as  a 
companion  of  a  male,  help  him  control  his  hands,  and  you  have  done 
much  to  control  petting.   Again  for  us,  the  pattern  has  been  set — 
Issac  was  fondling  Rebekah,  his  wife.  ,  ,  • 

Still  another  person  responds  to  his  or  her  sex  drive  by  way  of 
masturbation  or  by  artificial  stimulation  of  his  or  her  sexual  organs. 
Sex  in  solitude  or  auto-sexuality  or  self-love  has  also  provided  use- 
ful labels  for  this  practice.   While  some  researchers  may  agree  or 
differ  on  the  psycho-physical  effects  of  masturbation  [viz.,  Kinsey  or 
Johnson  and  Masters] ,  generally  conservative  Christian  circles  forbid 
the  practice  and  see  it  as  "self-abuse"  or  "self  destruction" — to  borrow 
the  words  of  Ellen  G.  White,  foremost  spiritual  writer  and  spokeswoman 
in  the  history  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  church.   Listen  to  her 
counsel  on  masturbation: 

Some  who  make  a  high  profession  do  not  understand  the  sin  of  self- 
abuse  and  its  sure  results.   Long-established  habit  has  blinded 
their  understanding.   They  do  not  realize  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  this  degrading  sin. 

Youth  and  children  of  both  sexes  engage  in  moral  pollution  and 
practice  this  disgusting,  soul-and-body-destroying  vice.  Many 
professed  Christians  are  so  benumbed  by  the  same  practice  that 
their  moral  sensibilities  cannot  be  aroused  to  understand  that 
it  is  sin,  and  that  if  continued  its  sure  results  will  be  utter 
shipwreck  of  body  and  mind.   Man,  the  noblest  being  upon  the  earth 
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formed  in  the  image  of  God,  transforms  himself  into  a  beast! 
He  makes  himself  gross  and  corrupt.   Every  Christian  will  have 
to  learn  to  restrain  his  passions  and  be  controlled  by  prin- 
ciple.  Unless  he  does  this,  he  is  unworthy  of  the  Christian 
name. 

Moral  pollution  has  done  more  than  every  other  evil  to  cause 
the  race  to  degenerate.   It  is  practiced  to  an  alarming  extent 
and  brings  on  disease  of  almost  every  description.   Even  very 
small  children,  infants,  being  born  with  natural  irritability 
of  sexual  organs,  find  momentary  relief  in  handling  them,  which 
only  incerases  the  irritation  and  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the 
act,  until  a  habit  is  established  which  increases  with  their 
growth"  [Child  Guidance,  pp.  441-442]. 

She  further  describes  the  effects  of  masturbation  by  affirming  that 

as  the  practice  is  "strengthened,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculities 

have  become  weak.   The  spiritual  has  been  overborne  by  the  brutish" 

[Ibid. ,  442] .   The  crux  of  consideration  here  would  remind  us  that  God 

created  sex  as  an  expression  of  love  toward  one's  marital  partner. 

Other  responses  sexual  desire  has  made  are  bestiality,  humans 

engaging  in  sex  with  lower  animals  [Exodus  22:19;  Leviticus  18:23; 

20:15-16;  Duet.  27:21],  and  homosexuality ,  humans  engaging  in  sex  with 

persons  of  their  same  gender  [Leviticus  18:22;  20:13].   As  both  of  these 

sexual  manifestations  were  simply  unnatural,  anable  and  out  of  normal 

course  to  result  in  the  birth  of  offspring,  and  linked  with  idolatry, 

God  forbad  them  and  classed  them  with  sin.   One  who  inevitable  sought 

to  address  practical  needs  of  people  both  within  and  without  the  church 

family,  Paul  speaks  of  people  who  "because  that  when  they  knew  God, 

they  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful;  but  became  vain  in 

their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.   Professing 

themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the 

uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to 

birds,  and  fourfooted  beasts,  and  creeping  things.   Wherefore  God  also 

gave  them  up  to  uncleanness  through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts,  to 

dishonour  their  own  bodies  between  themselves:   Who  changed  the  truth  of 

God  into  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the 

Creator,  who  is  blessed  forever  Amen.   For  this  cause  God  gave  them  up 

into  vile  affections:  for  even  their  women  did  change  the  natural  use 

into  that  which  is  against  nature:   And  likewise  also  the  men,  leaving 

the  natural  use  of  the  woman,  burned  in  their  lust  one  toward  another; 

men  with  men  working  that  which  is  unseemly,  and  receiving  in  themselves 
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that  recompense  of  their  error  which  was  meet.   And  even  as  they  did 
not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a 
reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  convenient"  [Romans 
1:21-28].   Over  in  I  Corinthians  6:9,  the  apostle  continues  his  warning 
against  misusing  God's  created  purpose  of  sex  by  saying,  "know  ye  not 
that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God?   Be  not 
deceived:   neither  fornicators,  nor  idolators,  nor  adulterers,  nor 
effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind ...  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God"  [I  Corinthians  6:9-10]. 

What  shall  we  say  then?  What  is  your  response  to  sex?   Take  not 
marriage  to  mean  something  to  jump  into  just  to  satisfy  sexual  urges. 
Although  sex  belongs  to  marriage,  there  is  more  to  marriage  than  sex. 
Nevertheless,  "if  they  cannot  contain,  let  them  marry,  for,"  assures 
Paul,  "it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn"  [I  Corinthians  7:9]. 

How  do  you  respond  to  sex?  What  is  your  response  quotient? 
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A  STUDY  ON  LIFE  SATISFACTION  OF  THE 
BLACK  ELDERLY  IN  MADISON  COUNTY,  ALABAMA 

Gregory  S.  Mims 

What  is  it  like  to  grow  old?   This  is  a  question  that  has  been 
with  mankind  since  the  beginning  of  time.   There  have  been  many  dif- 
ferent answers  for  this  one  question  through  the  ages  and  so  far  none 
of  them  has  been  satisfactory.   As  youth,  we  attempt,  and  may  even 
succeed,  to  shun  thoughts  of  becoming  old,  but  if  life  continues, 
the  inevitable  occurs.   Man  grows  old  and  eventually  relinquishes 
his  hold  on  life.   As  man  grows  old,  his  physiological,  psychological, 
and  sociological  attributes  change  drastically.   The  interest  of  this 
paper  concerns  the  sociological  attributes  in  the  aging  of  man.   This 
attribute  of  mankind  consists  of  many  topics.   However,  one  topic  has 
been  chose:   Life  Satisfaction  of  the  Black  Elderly  in  Madison  County, 
Alabama . 

In  the  study  of  the  life  satisfaction  of  black  elderly,  two 
popular  theories  must  be  discussed.   One  is  the  activity  theory.   This 
theory  implies  that  the  practice  of  the  social  activity  is  the  essence 
of  life  for  all  people  at  all  ages.   This  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  the  elderly.   They  need  activities  to  maintain  their  health 
and  well  being.   Early  studies  have  found  that  positive  adjustment 
correlates  highly  with  activity.   Activity  theorists  state  that  peo- 
ple must  retain  adequate  levels  of  social  communication  in  order  to 
age  successfully.   Any  activities  and  roles  the  individual  is  forced 
to  give  up  should  be  replaced  with  new  activities. 

Gurbrium  (1973)  states  that  those  who  are  able  to  remain  socially 
active  will  be  more  likely  to  achieve  a  positive  self  image,  social 
integration,  and  satisfaction  with  life  and,  therefore,  they  will 
probably  age  successfully. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  disengagement  theory  contends  that  normal 
people  growing  old  will  decrease  their  activity  and  seek  a  more  pas- 
sive role.  Disengagement  is  the  mutual  withdrawal  of  the  aged  from 
society  and  society  from  the  elderly  in  order  to  insure  its  own  op- 
timal functioning.   Therefore,  as  people  approach  their  70' s,  they 
experience  gradual  disengagement  from  society  due  to  their  declin- 
ing energy  and  their  desire  for  role  loss.   After  an  initial  period 
of  anxiety  and  depression,  they  accept  their  new  state  as  disengaged 
and  regain  a  sense  of  tranquility  and  self  worth. 

The  disengagement  theory  and  the  activity  have  been  discussed 
and  debated.   After  studying  these  theories,  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  neither  theory  by  itself  is  realistic  and  that  both 
should  be  used  to  compliment  each  other  to  produce  an  ideal  theory. 

There  are  three  changes  that  an  elderly  person  must  adjust  suc- 
cessfully to  in  order  to  have  a  high  level  of  life  satisfaction. 
These  changes  of  adjustment  must  take  place  in  relation  to  retire- 
ment, the  reduced  financial  status  usually  brought  on  by  retirement, 
and  family  alteration. 

Retirement 

Retirement  can  be  a  very  enjoyable  time  of  life.   It's  the  time 
in  life  when  all  pressures  and  headaches  that  face  the  working  world 
are  left  behind.   The  dreams  of  rest  with  no  worry  of  work  have  arrived. 
For  those  who  have  money  the  pleasures  of  life  are  here.   But  this  is 
not  the  reality  for  the  majority  of  the  elderly. 

Atchley  (1976)  states  that  retirement  refers  primarily  to  the 
final  phase  of  occupational  responsibilities,  and  often  other  work 
opportunities  are  at  a  minimum.   Economic  status  is  determined,  in 
part,  by  virtue  of  past  occupational  efforts.   Blacks  compared  to 
whites  have  held  lower  paying  jobs  and  therefore  receive  smaller 
pension  plans.   Hess  (1976)  reports  that  the  elderly  blacks  are  more 
than  twice  as  likely  to  be  poor  as  elderly  whites.   Fifty  percent  of 
the  black  men  and  four  fifths  of  the  black  women  between  ages  54  -  64 
had  a  total  income  of  less  than  $4,000.   For  the  54  -  64  age  group 
and  the  65  and  above,  white  males  were  receiving  about  twice  as  much 
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income  as  black  males.   Wolff  (1959)  also  reports  that  those  who 
reach  65  and  over  rely  more  on  pensions  and  retirement  funds  for  a 
means  of  support.   Greater  dependence  on  pensions,  old-age  assistance, 
and  children  for  support  makes  the  elderly  feel  dependent  and  of  no 
use  to  themselves.   He  also  notes  that  an  increase  in  physical  handi- 
caps, illnesses,  and  nervousness  and  a  decrease  in  feeling  of  satis- 
faction and  health  result  also  when  the  elderly  are  dependent  with 
nothing  to  do. 

Inadequate  pensions,  poor  living  conditions,  occupational  inse- 
curity, harmful  social  attitudes,  the  lack  of  restraining  facilities 
and  the  shortage  of  psychiactric  counselling  services  are  but  a  few 
of  the  reasons  our  elderly  have  so  many  problems.   It's  important  for 
the  elderly  to  have  hobbies  and  interests  developed  which  are  able  to 
occupy  their  time  and  thus  their  minds. 

Botwinck  (1978)  states  that  the  elderly  are  either  asked  or  forced 
to  retire.   Involuntary  retirement  is  unique  in  the  history  of  man: 
it  is  seen  mainly  in  industrial  societies.   It  is  not,  of  course, 
found  in  less  developed  countries  where  one  must  work  as  long  as  she 
or  he  can.   Involuntary  retirement  makes  room  for  the  younger  worker 
and  it  reduces  payroll  cost.   In  involuntary  retirement  the  older  wor- 
ker had  been  found  to  perform  at  least  as  well  as  the  younger  worker 
and  to  be  often  better  at  the  task.   Thus  the  older  person  has  just 
been  labeled  too  old  to  work.   So  if  one  is  looking  forward  to  retire- 
ment, what  should  one  look  for?  Anticipated  successful  retirement 
depends  on  whether  or  not  ther  are  sufficient  income,  health,  and 
substituted  satisfactions.   If  the  income  is  low,  health  is  poor,  and 
if  nothing  satisfying  replaces  work,  the  retirement  holds  little  pro- 
mise for  a  happy  life.   A  retired  person  who  is  in  good  health  and 
financially  secure  is  more  likely  to  be  happy  than  one  still  working 
but  without  these  attributes. 

Pollman  took  a  sample  of  725  male  auto  workers  who  in  1965  re- 
tired early  from  the  Chrysler  Corporation  with  incomes  of  around  $400 
per  month.   These  men  cited  for  Pollman  various  factors  as  to  why 
they  retired  early.   Only  a  quarter  of  these  early  retirees  cited 
poor  health  as  their  primary  reason,  and  nearly  70%  retired  early 
either  because  they  felt  they  could  affort  it  or  because  they  wanted 
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more  free  time.   It  was  seen  through  this  study  that  the  majority 
of  people  who  sought  early  retirement  did  so  only  because  they  felt 
they  were  financially  able  to  do  so.   People  who  retire  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  are  able  to  participate  in  activities  which  make  retir- 
ing enjoyable;  however,  the  majority  of  people  retire  involuntarily 
and  not  able  to  participate  in  such  activities.   This  inability  to 
substitute  activities  for  retirement  can  cause  a  low  life  satisfac- 
tion.  Adjusting  to  this  type  of  retirement  takes  time.   It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  time  for  adjustment  takes  from  ten  to  twelve  years. 
By  that  time  retirees  should  have  adjusted  to  most  problems  caused 
by  retirement  and  thus  have  a  higher  life  satisfaction. 

Reduced  Financial  Status 

McConnel  (1956)  states  that  economic  insecurity  has  always 
threatened  the  older  members  of  society.   A  major  part  of  the  aged 
population  of  the  United  States  receive  income  from  social  insurance, 
related  programs,  and  other  benefits  which  most  of  the  time  are  too 
small  to  cover  their  needs.   However,  to  supplement  these  small  earn- 
ings some  receive  veterans  pensions  or  a  retirement  benefit  of  some 
kind.   Hill  (1979)  states  that  the  three  major  sources  of  income  for 
elderly  blacks  whether  living  alone  or  in  families  are  social  security, 
earnings  and  social  security  insurance. 

The  income  of  elderly  blacks  improved  significantly  during  the 
1970' s  narrowing  the  income  gap  with  elderly  whites.   However,  it 
should  not  be  inferred  that  the  significant  improvement  in  the  econo- 
mic status  of  elderly  blacks  since  1970  means  that  their  current  in- 
come is  adequate  for  providing  such  basic  necessities  as  food,  shelter 
and  clothing.   On  the  contrary,  several  in  depth  studies  have  shown 
that  the  record-level  inflation  in  this  nation  has  disproportionately 
affected  the  elderly,  especially  minorities,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  rest  of  the  population  because  elderly,  in  particular,  pay 
a  disproportionate  share  of  their  income  for  rent,  utilities,  and 
spiraling  food  prices. 

Moreover,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  most  elderly  blacks  do  not 
receive  some  of  the  benefits  of  government  programs  that  are  supposed 
to  be  targeted  to  economically  disadvantaged  groups.   Consequently, 
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the  issue  of  Income  inadequacy  continues  to  be  the  major  area  of 
concern  among  elderly  blacks  and  even  whites. 

Loether  (1975)  stated  that,  as  a  group,  elderly  persons  have 
very  modest  financial  resources.   One  out  of  every  four  elderly  per- 
sons lives  below  the  poverty  level  and  almost  two-thirds  of  those 
living  alone  or  with  non-relatives  are  poor.   The  income  of  the 
elderly  is,  on  the  average,  only  half  as  large  as  that  of  persons 
under  65.   Nevertheless,  collectively,  the  elderly  represent  an 
excess  of  $60  billion  a  year  in  purchasing  power.   This  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  much  publicized  youth  market  estimated  to  be 
somewhere  between  $20  and  $15  billion.   This  high  purchasing  power 
may  be  caused  by  the  low  income  of  the  elderly  which  is  partially 
offset  by  lower  expenses.   A  large  percentage  of  the  people  own 
homes  and  many  of  them  are  mortgage  free.   Those  who  have  cars  are 
likely  to  have  them  paid  for.   This  accounts  for  the  reason  the  el- 
derly' s  purchasing  power  is  higher.   However,  it  does  not  mean  they 
have  more  to  spend.   Because  the  elderly' s  income  is  reduced  after 
retirement,  there  are  many  once  obtained  privileges  that  cannot  be 
secured  anymore.   These  privileges  include  the  ones  that  enable  them 
to  remain  active  even  though  they  are  not  working.   Because  of  the 
lack  of  funds  and  the  adjustment  that  must  be  made,  the  elderly' s 
life  satisfaction  may  not  be  as  high.   But  in  the  given  ten  to  twelve 
years,  they  may  adjust  to  this  alteration  in  life. 

■  ..■' ''    - '  ' 

Family  Alteration        ■  :  ■.    •  ;-  '      •  ^■ 

Hoffman  (1970)  states  that  it  is  well  to  emphasize  the  perhaps 
obvious  but  easily  overlooked  fact  that  man  is  a  social  being.   His 
culture  is  constructed  and  maintained  through  interaction  among  men. 
During  childhood  and  youth,  he  learns  the  appropriate  roles  for  func- 
tioning in  society.   This  type  of  learning  and  socialization  continues 
throughout  adulthood  as  various  roles  such  as  husband,  father,  employee, 
or  employer  are  assumed.   The  individual  learns  what  to  expect  of  him- 
self and  what  to  expect  of  others.   When  one  reaches  the  later  stage 
of  life,  however,  the  framework  for  actions,  attitudes  and  expectations 
is  less  clear.   Moreover,  not  only  does  the  older  person  need  a  defi- 
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nite  role,  but  he  also  needs  individuals  who  will  become  responsible 
socializing  agents.   Due  to  the  aged  person's  forced  separation,  the 
family  network  heads  the  list  of  available  resources  although  efforts 
are  required  on  many  levels.   In  a  study  done  which  compared  the 
active  participation  of  black  and  white  familie  with  their  elderly 
relatives,  it  was  discovered  that  blacks,  due  to  economic  deprivation, 
had  a  higher  active  participation  with  their  elderly  than  the  whites. 
In  this  study,  it  was  found  that  compared  to  older  white  groups, 
older  "Negro"  groups  were  less  prejudiced,  and  considered  themselves 
different  from  other  "Negroes"  and  whites  in  valuing  personal  quali- 
ties rather  than  material  objects  or  pleasure  oriented  behavior;  they 
felt  less  personal  control  over  the  environment  and  more  control  by 
outside  forces.  While  this  might  appear  to  forecast  less  self-blame 
or  internalized  stress  on  the  part  of  the  "Negro"  aged,  it  is  noted 
that  outside  forces  often  resolve  around  severe  economic  depression 
prompting  day-to-day  struggles  for  survival.   Moreover,  the  "Negro" 
is  experienced  in  handling  racial  stigmatizations  and  is  accustomed 
to  deprivation  and  frustration.   Consequently,  he  is  more  apt  to 
stress  the  need  for  personal  kindnesses  and  intimate  social  relation- 
ships than  material  comforts  and  pleasurable  activities,  if  only 
because  the  latter  seems  more  distant  in  possibilities.   Active  par- 
ticipation and  acceptance  within  a  kin  group  appear  to  be  more  impor- 
tant to  the  "Negro"  than  the  white  aged. 

Sometimes  the  family  does  not  or  cannot  fill  black  elderly 's 
needs  for  this  intimate  relationship.   Because  of  this  reason  a  sub- 
stitute group  has  been  formulated  to  provide  the  necessary  intimate 
relationship  for  the  elderly.  Wood  and  Robertson  (1978)  state  in 
findings  among  high  status  elderly  persons  that  low  morale  accompanied 
frequent  visiting  with  children  and  other  relatives.   This,  however, 
seemed  to  have  been  largely  ignored,  probably  because  it  contradicted 
common  sense  thinking.   While  the  relationship  between  the  morale  of 
older  people  and  their  involvement  with  family  members  is  inclusive, 
the  relationship  of  interaction  with  friends  to  morale,  life  satis- 
faction or  happiness  is  less  problematic.   The  importance  of  friends 
as  confidants  and  for  intergrating  older  persons  into  the  society  has 
been  indicated  and  a  number  of  studies  have  shown  a  positive  relation- 
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ship  between  interaction  with  friends  and  life  satisfaction  and 
happiness.         ■ 

There  is  a  reason  for  the  preference  of  friends  to  relatives. 
Blau  (1973)  believes  that  the  parent-child  relationship  may  reduce 
the  satisfaction  derived  from  it  because  the  high  interaction  often 
found  between  older  parents  and  their  adult  children  sometimes  indi- 
cates feelings  of  obligation.  ., 

But trick  (1969)  shows  in  a  study  how  family  and  peer  relation- 
ships when  combined  can  prove  to  be  very  beneficial  in  view  of  the 
elderly.   An  exploratory  study  was  done  of  the  relationship  between 
interaction  patterns  and  morale  of  elderly  women  in  a  special  hous- 
ing setting.   The  expectation  was  that  morale  in  old  age  would  be 
dependent  upon  meaningful  activity  and  the  presence  of  significant 
others;  that  relatives  would  be  looked  to  for  help  in  crisis  situa- 
tions and  for  ritual  occasions;  but  the  activity,  especially  with 
peers,  would  be  a  significant  factor  in  differentiating  between 
groups  with  high  and  low  morale.   The  sample  group  represented  a 
very  elderly  segment  of  the  population  (mean  age  was  eighty-two), 
and  constituted  an  educational  and  occupational  elite.   In  spite  of 
adequate  resources,  they  moved  into  age  concentrated  housing  setting 
in  order  to  avoid  loneliness.   The  study  substantiated  the  importance 
of  social  interaction,  especially  with  peers,  for  the  morale  of 
older  people.  .  .^        .; 

The  hypothesis  that  people  in  this  setting  would  be  dependent 
upon  activities  in  the  immediate  environment  and  would  spend  ritual 
occasions  with  their  families  was  confirmed.   Wood  and  Rolurtson 
(1978)  also  discuss  the  engagement  theory  and  how  this  theory  may 
explain  why  some  elderly  may  choose  to  socially  regress.   They  explain 
that  in  old  age  there  may  be  a  desire  in  the  elderly  person  for  a  less 
demanding  relationship.   Indeed,  the  major  element  of  disengagement 
is  extrication  from  the  diffuse,  affective  and  obligatory  relation- 
ships of  the  middle  age.   Data  was  reported  that  indicated  that  there 
is  a  decline  in  effort  to  remain  engaged  in  activities  as  age  increases, 
It  can  be  seen  through  most  of  these  studies  that  elderly,  especially 
black  elderly  need  intimate  relationships  with  their  families  and 
friends.   Without  these  relationships  they  will  more  than  likely  have 
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a  low  life  satisfaction. 

Gurburium  (1974)  states  that  during  the  last  few  years,  social 
aspects  of  the  aging  process  and  problems  of  the  aged  have  become 
important  areas  of  scientific  inquiry.   The  two  major  analytic  approa- 
ches to  research,  as  has  been  stated  before,  are  the  well-known 
activity  and  disengagement  theories.   The  former  pointed  to  a  univer- 
sal need  for  maintaining  high  levels  of  activity  with  advancing  years. 
The  latter  suggested  an  intrinsic  need  of  elderly  individuals  to  with- 
draw from  interpersonal  relationships  and  to  decrease  activity.   In 
their  original  forms,  these  theories  were  presented  as  optimal  theo- 
ries of  aging,  posing  activity  or  withdrawal  respectively,  as  precon- 
ditions for  a  sense  of  well-being  or  adjustment. 

Based  on  subsequent  studies,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  accounts  of  activity  and  psychological  well-being 
for  the  aged  is  not  a  simple  one.   Some  elderly  individuals  showed 
patterns  of  high  activity  with  high  satisfaction  whereas  others 
showed  equally  high  satisfaction  with  low  levels  of  activity.   It 
became  clear  that,  among  other  things,  characteristics  of  the  indivi- 
duals intervene  between  levels  of  activity  and  adjustment.   Thus, 
several  patterns  of  adjustment  were  found  to  exist  which  depended  to 
a  great  extent  on  individual  differences  in  modes  of  coping  with  the 
environment  and  in  personality  and  cognitive  characteristics.   It  is 
now  understood  that  providing  environment  which  fosters  either  activi- 
ty or  disengagement  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  most  elderly  individuals. 
When  considering  programs  for  the  elderly,  one  must  consider  their 
individual  needs  along  with  other  factors. 

In  literature  on  the  aging  there  is  a  noticeable  gap  on  the 
studies  of  the  aged  black.   Hoffman  (1970)  states  the  need  to  develop 
more  appropriate  methodological  instruments  and  techniques  in  studying 
this  group.   In  accordance  with  this  discovery  a  study  has  been  done 
to  stimulate  an  interest  in  researching  all  aspects  of  the  elderly. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  life  satisfaction  of 
blacks  in  the  earlier  years  of  old  age  (60  to  73)  with  life  satisfac- 
tion of  blacks  in  the  later  years  of  old  age  (74  and  older) . 

It  was  hypothesized  that  blacks  in  the  later  years  of  old  age 
would  have  greater  life  satisfaction  than  those  in  the  earlier  years 
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of  old  age.   This  was  thought  to  be  true  because  Individuals  in  the 
earlier  years  of  old  age  have  not  as  yet  adjusted  to  changes  in  rela- 
tion to  retirement,  the  reduced  financial  status  brought  on  by  retire- 
ment and  family  alteration  whereas  those  in  the  later  years  of  old 
age  have  accepted  the  fact  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  function  as 
they  did  in  previous  years.   Life  satisfaction  was  defined  as  how 
well  an  older  individual  has  adjusted  to  the  way  he  or  she  is  present- 
ly living. 

METHOD 

Subjects:   The  subjects  for  this  study  consisted  of  sixty  elderly 
people  (65  to  73)  and  (74  and  above).  •,:  ;,; 

Apparatus :   A  questionnaire  was  used  which  had  18  questions  with  18 
being  the  highest  level  of  satisfaction,  and  0  being  the  lowest  level 
of  life  satisfaction. 

Procedure:   The  questionnaire  was  handed  to  the  sixty  participants, 
or  in  some  instances  read  to  them  and  the  answers  checked  by  the 
reader.   The  instruments  were  divided  into  two  groups:   those  of  ages 
65  to  73  and  those  74  and  older.   The  questionnaires  were  then  scored 
and  the  raw  data  was  key  punched  and  analyzed.   A  T-Test  computer  run 
was  made  of  the  key  punched  scores. 

Results :   This  empirical  research  study  of  sixty  black  elderly  persons 
in  Madison  County,  Alabama  (1981)  has  not  registered  a  significant 
amount  of  scientific  data  as  interpreted  from  the  computerized  read- 
ings.  This  is  so  because  the  F  value  in  the  standard  table  is  1.79 
and  F  value  in  the  study  proved  to  be  1.66.   In  order  for  the  results 
to  have  consequential  significance  the  study  results  value  is  required 
to  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  standard  table  value  (2.00).   This 
shows  that  there  was  no  definable  difference  between  the  two  groups 
as  suggested  in  the  hypothesis.   In  the  analysis  of  the  T-Test,  it 
was  found  that  the  computed  T  (0.883)  was  not  significant  because  it 
was  lower  than  the  given  value  of  (2.00).   This  same  degree  of  signi- 
ficance was  found  in  the  pooled  variance  estimate,  as  well  as  for 
the  separate  variance  estimate,  although  the  degrees  of  freedom  changed, 
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Suggestion  for  Future  Study 

This  research  done  on  the  life  satisfaction  of  the  black 
elderly  in  Madison  County,  Alabama  has  its  merits.   The  literature 
review  had  its  validity.   It  may  be  well  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
questions  asked.   It  is  suggested  by  these  findings  that  larger 
number  of  persons  be  included  in  future  studies,  perhaps  a  total  of 
200  to  300.   It  may  be  significant  to  include  variables  other  than 
age  such  as  private  home  or  apartments,  educational  level  attained, 
or  income  bracket.   It  may  be  advisable  to  study  those  living  under 
very  similar  circumstances  so  as  to  better  determine  what  really 
promotes  higher  levels  of  life  satisfaction. 
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Age 


LSI 
Circle  the  answer  that  tells  how  you  feel  now. 

1.  I  have  made  plans  for  things  I'll  be  doing  a 
month  or  a  year  from  now. 

2.  As  I  grow  older,  things  seem  better  than  I  . 
thought  they  would  be. 

3.  I  think  the  lot  of  the  average  man  is  getting 
worse,  not  better. 

4.  The  things  I  do  at  my  age  are  as  interesting  to 
me  as  they  ever  were. 

5.  I  get  down  in  the  dumps  too  often. 

6.  I  would  not  change  my  past  life  even  if  I  could, 

7.  My  life  could  be  happier  than  it  is  now. 

8.  I  expect  some  interesting  and  pleasant  things. 

9.  I  am  just  as  happy  as  when  I  was  younger. 

10.  Most  of  the  things  I  do  are  boring  or  mono- 
tonous. 

11.  When  I  think  back  over  my  life,  I  didn't  get 
most  of  the  important  things  I  wanted. 

12.  I  think  I  make  a  good  appearance  compared  to 
others  my  age . 

13.  These  are  the  best  years  of  my  life. 

14.  I  have  gotten  my  share  of  the  breaks  in  life. 

15.  I've  gotten  pretty  much  what  I  expected  out 
of  life. 

16.  I  feel  old  and  somewhat  tired. 

17.  This  is  the  most  dismal  time  of  life. 

18.  As  I  look  back  on  my  life,  I  am  fairly  well 
satisfied. 


Agree    Disagree 


Agree    Disagree 


Agree    Disagree 


Agree    Disagree 


Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree  Disagree 

Agree  Disagree 

Agree  Disagree 

Agree  Disagree 

Agree  Disagree 

Agree  Disagree 

Agree  Disagree 

Agree  Disagree 
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The  Achievement  of  Eva  Beatrice  Dykes 

Lela  Gooding 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood,  and  I  -  - 
I  took  the  one  less  travelled  by. 
And  that  has  made  all  the  difference. 

Robert  Frost 

The  flowing  robes  and  tasselled  mortarboards  could  not  obscure  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  seven  women  upon  whom  Radcliffe  College  was  about 
to  confer  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  was  distinctively  different 
from  the  others.   She  was  black.   Among  a  few  in  the  all-white  audience, 
smiles  froze  and  the  customary  polite  applause  was  feeble,  but  the  young 
woman  did  not  notice.   She  had  found  goodwill  and  support  in  this  insti- 
tution; conservatism,  yes,  but  not  prejudice,  and  she  was  unmindful  of 
the  curious  stares  as  she  stepped  forward  to  receive  her  diploma. 

Eva  Beatrice  Dykes,  Doctor  of  Philosophy.   It  was  the  first  time  in 
the  forty-two  year  history  of  this  prestigious  Ivy  League  school  that  a 
doctorate  had  been  conferred  on  a  black  woman.   But  the  event  was  even 
more  historic.   On  that  Commencement  day,  June  22,  1921,  two  other  black 
women  in  the  United  States  held  Ph.D.   degrees.   Both  had  graduated  the 
week  before,  Georgianna  Simpson  from  the  University  of  Chicago  on  June 

14,  and  Sadie  Tanner  Mozel  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  June 

15.  But  Eva  Dykes,  having  completed  her  requirements  in  March  of  that 
year,  had  been  the  first  black  woman  in  the  United  States  to  earn  a  Ph.D. 

And  now,  whither.  Dr.  Eva  B.  Dykes?   This  could  have  been  the  ques- 
tion in  many  minds.   She,  a  young  black  woman,  granddaughter  of  slaves, 
small  in  stature  but  large  in  ability  and  vision,  now  held  in  her  hand 
one  of  academia's  most  coveted  prizes,  earned  in  one  of  its  most  honored 
establishments.   With  this  "prize"  many  doors  could  be  opened.   She  could 
be  one  of  the  elite,  one  high  on  the  totem  pole  of  the  "talented  tenth." 
She  would  be  gladly  accepted — for  her  own  worth  and  as  a  worthy  "token" 
— in  prestigious  white  establishments.   She  was  young,  gifted,  and  im- 
peccably qualified.   But  there  was  another  option,  not  as  glittering. 
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but  more  in  keeping  with  her  character  and  ambitions:   service  in  the 
black  community.   Long  before  graduation,  Eva  had  made  her  choice. 

The  January  4,  1973  issue  of  The  Review  and  Herald  carried  a  three- 
page  article  on  Dr.  Eva  B.  Dykes. 1  A  few  days  later.  Dr.  Dykes  received 
a  letter  from  a  man  she  had  never  met,  a  black  man  "of  nearly  ninety 
years  of  experience,"  who  wrote:   "You  are  the  most  unusual  person  I 
have  ever  read  about  in  the  negro  race.  .  .  .Your  record  of  achievement 
is  the  most  remarkable  I  have  ever  read. "2   Eva  Dykes  considers  herself 
remarkable  in  no  way,  but  certainly,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  her, 
her  "road"  has  led  to  Mr.  Ragland's  letter. 
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■^ Louis  B.  Reynolds,  "She  Fulfilled  the  Impossible  Dream,"  Review 
and  Herald,  94  January,  1973,  pp.  15-17. 
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^Letter  to  Dr.  Eva  B.  Dykes  from  Mr.  John  Ragland  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  January  12,  1973.   Used  by  permission. 
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Eo  sum  genere  gnatus. 
(Such  is  the  stock  I  spring  from.) 

Plautus 


Eva  Beatrice  Dykes  was  born  in  Washington,  D.C.,   just  before  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century.   In  spite  of  thirty  years  of  manumission 
and  the  establishment  of  negro  schools  and  colleges  in  several  states, 
most  black  people  in  America  were  existing  in  woeful  illiteracy.   But 
when  Eva  graduated  from  college,  one  year  after  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  she  was  a  second  generation  college 
graduate.   She  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born  into  a  family  that  not 
only  treasured  learning  and  education,  but  was  already  making  its  mark 
in  the  academic  world.   Before  her  birth,  her  father,  mother,  and  two 
uncles  had  attended  Howard  University,  and  except  for  her  mother  whose 
formal  schooling  was  abridged  by  ill  health,  all  graduated  with  honors. 
Cousins  and  other  relatives  were  college-trained  teachers  and  other 
professionals  in  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Eva  was  nurtured  in  the  atmosphere  of  academia.   Her  father, 
James  Stanley  Dykes,  whom  Eva  describes  as  a  brilliant  man,  was  for 
years  unofficial  tutor  of  Greek  and  Mathematics  to  dozens  of  Howard 
students,  while  holding  a  position  as  principal  of  a  school  in  Hagers- 
town,  Maryland,  and  later  as  a  government  worker  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Before  she  learned  to  read,  Eva  became  acquainted  with  great  literature 
through  her  mother,  a  bright  and  talented  woman  who  read  to  her  three 
girls  from  the  Bible  and  the  great  masters  of  poetry.   Eva  considers 
her  mother,  Martha  Ann  Dykes  (later  Pumphrey) ,  one  of  the  two  most 
influential  characters  in  her  life. 

The  other  influential  person  in  her  life  was  her  uncle. 
Dr.  James  H.  Howard.   In  1885,  James  Howard  became  the  fifth  student 
of  the  Howard  University  Liberal  Arts  College  to  earn  a  Master  of  Arts 
degree. 3 

o 

-"The  University  had  been  awarding  degrees  since  1872,  but  require- 
ments for  the  M.A.  were  stringent.   James  Howard's  accomplishment  was 
historic.   See  Walter  Dyson,  Howard  University,  the  Capstone  of  Negro 
Education;   A  History.  1867-1940  (Howard  University  Graduate  School, 
1941),  p.  180. 
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He  was  at  the  time  already  holding  an  M.  D,  which  he  had  earned  at 
Howard's  Medical  School  in  1883.   James  Howard  left  at  Howard  University 
a  scholastic  record  that  remained  unparalleled  for  many  years.   "Doctor," 
as  he  was  called,  even  by  his  beloved  nieces,  was  a  well-known,  highly 
respected  man  in  Washington,  D.  C.   He  held  an  enviable  position  as 
clerk  in  the  war  office,  at  a  time  when  blacks  in  public  service  were 
generally  elevator  operators  and  janitors.   He  was  in  close  touch  with 
academic  developments  of  his  day,  and  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
his  Alma  Mater  all  his  life.   On  a  brief  visit  to  Ethiopia,  he  started 
a  school  for  young  ladies,  where  they  could  receive  among  other  things, 
Bible  instruction. 

In  a  eulogy  for  Dr.  Howard,  his  lifelong  friend  George  William  Cook, 
Dean  of  the  Coiranercial  School  of  Howard  University  and  former  dean  and 
assistant  dean  of  the  liberal  Arts  College,  praised  Dr.  Howard's  love 
of  learning,  and  reminisced  on  occasions  when  Dr.  Howard  had  come  knock- 
ing on  his  door  to  inquire  about  the  progress  of  his  nieces.   Dr.  Howard 
had  always  been  close  to  Eva's  family.   After  her  parents'  separation 
during  her  childhood,  he  took  the  girls  and  their  mother  into  his  home, 
and  the  fact  that  Eva  experienced  none  of  the  trauma  that  often  cripples 
the  children  of  divorced  parents  must  have  been  the  result  of  having 
this  completely  adequate  father  figure  step  right  into  the  breach. 

The  welfare  of  his  nieces  was  uppermost  in  Dr.  Howard's  mind.   Be- 
sides supplying  their  physical  needs,  he  provided  for  them  every  oppor- 
tunity that  he  perceived  for  their  advancement,  often  at  great  personal 
sacrifice.   When  he  saw  their  interest  in  foreign  languages,  he  sent 
Eva  and  one  of  her  sisters  to  the  Berlitz  School  of  Languages  for  a 
course  in  French  which  was  not  offered  in  school.   He  paid  their  way 
through  college  and  when,  Eva  graduated  from  Howard  University,  en- 
couraged her  to  apply  to  Radcliffe.   In  fact,  he  signed  the  applica- 
tion as  her  guardian  and  sponsor.   He  was  equally  kind  to  her  sisters. 
He  would  have  sent  Flossie  (Florence,  the  oldest  sister  )  to  Radcliffe 
also,  but  after  graduation  and  a  year  of  teaching  at  Howard  (1917-1918), 
she  died  suddenly;  and  Anita,  the  youngest,  after  college,  selected 
marriage  rather  than  an  academic  career. 
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No  wonder  Dr.  Dykes  never  tires  of  singing  the  praises  of  her  beloved 
uncle.   He  was  her  sponsor,  mentor,  and  friend,  and  she  was  obviously  his 
pride  and  joy.   Before  he  left  the  country  for  Ethiopia,  he  gave  her  power 
of  attorney  in  all  his  affairs,  but  left  without  informing  anyone  of  his 
whereabouts  because  his  departure  for  that  far-away  land  would  have  been 
difficult  if  his  family  knew. 

Dr.  Howard's  life  had  found  fulfillment  in  the  Seventh-day  Adventist 
religion  before  Eva  was  born.   He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
First  S.D.A.  church  in  Washington,  D,C.,  (later  called  Ephesus  and  now 
Dupont  Park  Church) ,  and  Eva  remembers  being  taken  to  church  on  Sabbath 
(Saturday)  in  her  uncle's  arms.   He  never  imposed  his  religion  on  his 
family,  however,  and  it  was  several  years  before  any  of  them  joined  the 
Seventh-day  Adventist  Church.   Meanwhile,  Dr.  Howard  supported  his  sister 
as  she  attempted  to  inculcate  basic  moral  principles  on  her  children's 
minds.   Eva  learned  tolerance,  dignity,  gentleness,  perserverance,  thor- 
oughness, faithfulness,  the  value  of  work,  consideration  of  others' 
feelings,  and  the  other  qualities  which  were  to  characterize  her  entire 
life  and  make  her  a  model  for  two  generations  of  students. 
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Ill 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined. 

Alexander  Pope 

The  teacher  training  school  of  Howard  University  was  Eva  Dykes' 
first  formal  school  experience.   She  spent  four  years  there,  learning 
the  rudiments  of  the  three  "R's"  and  taking  music  lessons.   She  was  a 
musical  prodigy,  amazingly  proficient  at  the  piano;  although  she  never 
majored  in  music,  she  was  always  interested  in  it,  and  even  managed  to 
take  a  music  course  during  her  senior  year  at  Radcliffe.   The  teacher 
training  school  was  the  practice  ground  for  students  of  Howard  Univers- 
ity's Teachers  College,  who  were  required  to  "demonstrate  fitness 
through  practice  teaching"  before  they  could  receive  an  A.  B.^  Besides 
pedagogy,  teacher  trainees  received  heavy  doses  of  Latin,  philosophy, 
and  other  social  sciences, 5  and  undoubtedly  some  of  this  "heavy"  know- 
ledge was  occasionally  displayed  to  their  small  pupils. 

Grades  five  through  eight  were  spent  at  the  Lucretia  Mott  Elemen- 
tary School,  a  black  institution  named  after  a  white  nineteenth-century 
crusader  for  abolition  and  women's  rights.   Somewhere  in  the  school 
there  was  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Mott,  with  a  description  of  her  activities 
as  a  member  of  various  anti-slavery  societies  and  her  founding  of  the 
Society  for  Woman's  Rights  in  1848.   At  an  early  age  Eva  Dykes  was 
aware  of  her  membership  in  two  minorities — blacks  and  women,  and  her 
desire  to  help  others  like  herself  was  so  natural  and  deep-seated  that 
she  cannot  recall  a  time  when  she  did  not  have  it. 

Early  teen-age  years  quickly  went  by  as  she  attended  another  black 
school,  M  Street  High  School,  later  renamed  in  honor  of  the  poet 
Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar.   Looking  forward  to  higher  education,  she  took 
the  "college  preparatory"  courses  which  would,  with  good  grades,  assure 
her  admission  into  that  "capstone  of  negro  education,"  Howard  University. 
Making  excellent  grades  was  the  least  of  Eva's  problems.   The  late 
Reverend  Dr.  E.  Smith  of  Washington,  D.C.,  a  former  classmate  of  Howard 
days,  after  many  years  still  remembered  that  when  other  members  of 

^Dyson,  p.  181. 

5lbid.,  p.  162. 
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their  class  "were  burning  the  midnight  oil,"  Eva  was  able  to  grasp  the 
material  "with  the  mind  of  a  genius."   She  had  been  blessed  with  a  bril- 
liant mind,  and  was  a  good  student,  applying  herself  with  diligence. 
She  applied  herself  with  enthusiasm  also,  enjoying  every  class  that  she 
took,  though  English  language  and  literature  always  seemed  particularly 
thrilling.   In  1910,  following  her  parents'  footsteps,  she  matriculated 
at  Howard  Univeristy. 

Almost  effortlessly,  without  the  academic  lag  that  students  often 
encounter  between  high  school  and  college,  she  settled  down  to  making 
top  grades  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  and  history.   Howard 
University  had  always  leaned  heavify toward  the  classical  tradition. 
Almost  from  the  founding  of  the  institution,  proponents  of  the  classics 
had  waged  a  successful  battle  against  those  who  would  have  liked  to  see 
"practical"curriculum,  involving  vocational  pursuits.   In  Eva's  time. 
President  Thirkield,  ninth  president  of  the  university,  lost  many 
supporters  because  he  seemed  interested  in  industrial  education. 6  The 
new  freedmen,  in  spite  of  the  practical  and  financial  benefits  of  indus- 
trialization, were  not  enthusiastic  about  industrial  education.   As 
Dyson  points  out,  they  would  much  "prefer  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  Senate  fittingly  attired  than  to  stand  in  the  door  of  a  black- 
smith shop  in  a  leathern  apron. "7   Through  the  years,  champions  of  the 
classics  made  eloquent  pleas  for  their  priority  in  the  Teachers  and 
Liberal  Arts  Colleges.   In  1892,  at  a  meeting  of  the  College  Alumni 
Association,  Dean  Kelly  Miller  urged: 

There  is  need  of  especial  alertness  to  see  that  the  seed  of 
sound  scholarship  planted  by  our  Alma  Mater  may  spring  up 
into  abundant  harvest.   Against  the  mad  rush  after  practical 
results,  and  the  modern  shortcuts  to  culture,  the  friends  of 
liberal  learning  need  to  stand  steadfast,  and  immovable.  .  . 
The  road  to  true  learning  lies  through  Greece  and  Rome.   The 
wonder  working  arts  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  fairy 
tales  of  science  are  indeed  wonderful  to  contemplate  but  as 
a  means  of  culture,  they  do  not  leave  upon  the  mind  that  re- 
sidium  of  beneficial  effect  as  do  the  perfect  forms  of  truth 
and  beauty,  developed  under  the  clear  skies  of  Greece  and 

^Dyson,  p.  169. 
7lbid.,  !.  167. 
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planted  to  the  "Lavinlan  shores  and  the  walls  of  lofty  Rome."° 

Dean  Miller  seemed  to  be  echoing  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the 

University,  James  M.  Gregory,  who,  in  a  paper  presented  at  the  Triennial 

Meeting  of  the  College  Alumni  in  1880,  asked: 

Does  the  English  language,  or  German,  or  French,  or  Italian, 
afford  examples  of  more  consummate  masters  of  oratory  than 
Aeschines  and  Demosthenes;  of  poetry,  than  Ovid  and  Virgil, 
and  Homer;  of  Satire,  than  Horace  and  Juvenal;  of  criticism, 
than  Longinus  and  Qulntilian;  of  history,  than  Herodotus, 
and  Xenophon  and  Thucydides,  and  Sallust,  and  Livy  and 
Tacitus;  of  the  drama  than  Aristophanes  and  Aeschylus,  Euri- 
pides, and  Sophocles?  Who  is  the  man  that  can  read  with  the 
right  spirit  the  moral  writings  of  Cicero  and  Plato,  heathen 
philosophers  as  they  were,  and  not  have  his  thought  purified 
and  ennobled ?9 

Gregory  added,  with  true  rhetorical  splendor; 

Wherever  literature  consoles  sorrow,  or  assuages  pain — wher- 
ever it  brings  gladness  to  eyes  which  fail  with  wakefulness 
and  tears, — and  ache  for  the  dark  house  and  the  long  sleep — 
there  is  exhibited,  in  its  noblest  form,  the  immortal  in- 
fluence of  Athens. 10 

Industrialization  moved  in,  inexorably,  but  the  classics  remained  and 
kept  their  high  priority  until  well  into  the  thirties.   Eva  Dykes  had 
large  doses  of  Latin,  Greek,  German  and  English  literature,  English 
language  and  history,  with  one  unit  each  of  trigonometry,  botany,  geo- 
logy, and  psychology — a  total  of  twenty-four  units  in  four  years,  to 
complete  her  requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree. 

Trained  in  the  classical  tradition  of  her  time.  Miss  Dykes  loved 
literature  and  languages.   Many  years  later,  as  a  teacher  of  English 
literature  she  listed  among  the  course  objectives: 

To  develop  character  by  emphasizing  those  noble  ideals  which 
permeate  some  of  the  English  classics  such  as  duty,  service, 

"Quoted  by  Dyson,  p.  167. 

9lbid.,  p.  166. 

lOlbid. 
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love  of  nature,  love  of  humanity,  love  of  country,  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

When  Eva  graduated  Summa  Cum  Laude  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
in  1914,  she  had  come  as  far  and  accomplished  as  much  as  any  woman  in 
her  family;  but  she  was  ready  to  move  on.   She  had  contracted  to  teach 
for  the  next  year,  but  at  her  uncle's  suggestion,  she  applied  for 
admission  to  Radcliffe  in  1915.   Radclif feaccepted  her,  though  not  for 
the  Master's  program.   In  spite  of  her  brilliant  record,  she  was  accepted 
as  an  "unclassified"  student. 

Radcliffe' s  posture  was  understandable.   A  prestigious  Ivy  League 
institution,  its  standards  were  known  to  be  higher  than  average;  and 
jealous  of  its  reputation,  it  was  not  about  to  accept  another  college's 
graduate  into  its  graduate  program  without  a  trial  period.   Besides, 
students  of  black  institutions  were  singularly  suspect:   Howard  Univers- 
ity, like  other  black  schools,  had  in  the  old  days  repeatedly  had  to 
lower  its  requirements  to  accommodate  the  new  freedmen,  and  old  reputa- 
tions die  hard.   From  Radclif fe's  point  of  view,  Eva  Dykes'  Summa  Cum 
Laude  was  not  particularly  impressive.   Another  reason  for  her  "unclassi- 
fied" status  was  the  fact  that,  other  things  being  equal,  by  Radcliffe' s 
standards  Eva's  degree  in  Liberal  Arts  did  not  include  enough  units  of 
English  to  qualify  her  for  the  Master's  program.   Howard  University's 
curriculum  had  called  for  as  many  units  of  Latin,  Greek  and  German  as 
of  English. 

Undiscouraged  and  undaunted.  Miss  Dykes  plunged  into  her  studies. 
Her  year  as  an  unclassified  student  consisted  of  a  full  program  of 
English  along  with  one  Latin  class,  and  she  made  honor  grades  in  each. 
At  the  end  of  the  year.  Dr.  Howard  received  notification  from  Radcliffe 
that  his  niece  would  be  qualified  for  an  A.  B.  after  another  year.   So 
there  were  more  English,  a  little  French  and  Latin,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  another  A.  B.  degree.   There  were  105  young  ladies  in  that 
graduating  class.   One  of  them  graduated  "Summa  Cum  Laude,"  and  Eva  was 
one  of  the  thirteen  in  the  next  highest  honor  level.  Magna  Cum  Laude. 
She  graduated  in  the  top  thirteen  percent  of  her  class,  perhaps  even 
higher,  for  her  Radcliffe  undergraduate  transcript,  except  for  two 
"B's"  which  were  also  honor  grades  (so  noted  on  the  official  transcript 
of  students  of  Radcliffe),  showed  all  "A's." 
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In  moving  on  to  Radcliffe,  Eva  had  dared  what  no  other  member  of 
her  family  had  dared  or  cared  to  do:   she  had  assailed  the  white 
academic  world.   And  her  performance  at  the  undergraduate  level  indi- 
cated that  she  was  equipped  to  compete  on  their  level  as  an  equal,  in 
fact,  as  one  of  their  best. 

The  Radcliffe  years  passed  with  incredible  swiftness:   B.A.  1917, 
M.A.  1918,  classes  and  then  dissertation  writing  for  a  Ph.D.   in  English 
Philosophy.   Eva  elected  to  write  on  Alexander  Pope,  one  incentive  being 
his  interest  and  sympathy  for  black  people,  which  she  had  stumbled  upon 
in  her  reading.   She  decided  to  research  the  influence  of  Pope's 
classical  style  and  versification  on  American  authors,  1810  to  1850. 
Her  research  took  her  to  several  cities-  -  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston, 
Cambridge-  -  and  sent  her  delving  into  the  archives  of  historical  soci- 
eties, the  Library  of  Congress,  other  libraries.   In  one  of  the 
Carolinas  she  was  denied  entry  into  the  archives  of  a  historical  society 
because  of  her  color.   While  she  worked  in  the  Library  of  Congress  she 
carried  her  lunch  because  the  neighboring  restaurants  would  not  serve 
blacks.   But  finally  it  was  all  put  together,  and  by  March  of  1921  she 
had  completed  her  requirements  and  taken  her  oral  examination,  quietly 
making  history  for  Radcliffe  College  and  the  United  States. 
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IV 

Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might.   Ecclesiastes 

Eva  Dykes'  successful  venture  into  the  world  of  white  culture  and 
elitism  strengthened  her  resolve  to  dedicate  her  life  to  her  people. 
Others  of  her  race  have  entered  that  world  and  "lost"  their  way  out. 
The  acculturation  is  seen  as  positive,  uplifting,  while  going  back,  so 
they  think,  is  a  step  backward.   The  true  intellectual,  however,  can 
never  turn  his  back  on  his  race.   In  fact,  he  is  always  a  part  of  this 
world  even  while  in  the  "other,"  often  an  uneasy  posture.   Harold  Cruse 
postulates,  "The  negro  intellectual  must  deal  intimately  with  the  white 
power  structure  and  cultural  apparatus,  and  the  inner  realities  of  the 
black  world  at  one  and  the  same."ll 

As  far  as  Miss  Djrkes  was  concerned,  there  was  no  conflict.   She 
had never  been  intrigued  by  opportunities  within  the  white  world,  except 
the  opportunity  to  earn  in  it  the  highest  qualifications.   In  addition, 
her  "excursion"served  to  develop  her  expertise  in  negotiating  with  the 
system.   Painfully  aware  of  the  limited  opportunities  of  most  of  her 
race,  she  had  already  decided  on  a  career:   through  the  medium  of  the 
classroom  she  would  prepare  black  youth  to  face  the  world  with  confi- 
dence and  effectiveness.   She  was  committed  to  a  life  of  service  to 
her  race.  ^  :     , 

By  heredity  and  environment,  Eva  was  blessed  with  the  factors  that 
made  her  an  integral  part  of  her  community  and  the  community  an  inte- 
gral part  of  her.   As  far  back  as  she  could  remember,  members  of  her 
closely-knot,  extended  family  were  active,  contributing  members  of 
society.   Her  desire  to  serve  was  ingrained,  as  natural  a  part  of  her 
being  as  was  her  desire  to  excel.   As  she  grew,  the  environment  in  which 
she  was  nurtured  was  that  of  Washington,  D.  C.'s  black  intelligentsia, 
of  which  Howard  University  was  the  cultural  and  academic  center.   Found- 
ed in  the  wake  of  other  schools  for  freedmen,  Howard  claimed,  besides 

llHarold  Cruse,  The  Crisis  of  the  Negro  Intellectual,  (New  York: 
William  Morrow  and  Company,  Inc.,  1967),  p.  451. 
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its  purpose  of  "educating  the  ignorant  and  alleviating  personal  suffer- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  country  at  large, "12  a  pur- 
pose to  be  "an  evidence  of  a  change  in  race  relations  in  the  United 
States. "13  Howard's  first  students  were  white,  and  students  of  all 
races  entered  its  halls;  but  more  and  more  the  enrollment  became  pre- 
dominantly black,  so  that  by  Eva  Dykes'  sojourn  there,  the  University 
could  boast  thousands  of  black  alumni  and  had  become  the  Mecca  of  black 
education.   One  of  the  goals  of  those  who  zealously  supported  the 
classics  and  arts  at  Howard  was  to  see  the  university  become  for  urban 
blacks  what  Tuskegee   was  for  rural.   Eva's  uncle  and  father  were  al- 
ways knowledgeable  of  cultural  and  other  activities  at  the  University, 
and  Eva  and  her  sisters  benefited  from  the  association  long  before 
their  matriculation.   Because  so  many  of  her  relatives  had  passed  through 
Howard,  and  undoubtedly  because  of  their  illustrious  record  there. 
Dean  George  Cook,  her  uncle's  good  friend,  called  Eva  and  her  sisters 
"daughters  of  the  University." 

In  addition  to  her  immersion  in  this  environment,  Eva  had  been  a 
contributing  member  of  society  from  a  remarkably  early  age.   She  was 
only  about  seven  years  old  when  she  played  the  organ  of  the  Baptist 
Church  which  her  mother  attended.   Church  officials  with  more  enthu- 
siasm than  knowledge  used  a  rope  to  tie  back  bellows  which  could  not  be 
manipulated  by  the  little  accompanist.   Later,  at  the  age  of  ten,  she 
performed  the  same  service  in  the  Methodist  Church  which  her  mother 
joined.   Talented  and  smart,  she  performed  and  participated  in  the  many 
activities  which  a  culturally-minded  community  sponsors  for  its  youth. 1^ 

l^Dyson,  p.  41. 

^^Ibid. 

l^Dr.  Dykes  likes  to  point  out  that  in  her  youth  there  was  little 
segregation  of  facilities  in  the  Washington,  D.C.   area.   There  were 
white  pastors,  teachers,  and  members  in  the  churches  and  schools  which 
she  attended.   But  with  the  national  outcry  for  equality,  facilities  be- 
came more  and  more  segregated. 
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After  her  first  baccalaureate  degree,  she  taught  Latin  and  English  for 
one  year  at  Walden  University,  a  black  school  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,-*-^ 
and  before  her  graduation  from  Radcliffe,  she  was  on  the  staff  of  Dunbar 
High  School,  her  Alma  Mater.   Her  five-year  spell  at  Radcliffe had  no 
negative  effect  on  Eva's  decision  to  serve  her  community. 

Another  factor,  and  actually  the  more  important  one,  which  in- 
fluenced Eva's  choice  of  lifework  was  her  commitment  to  God.   She  grew 
up  in  a  Christian  home,  where  church  attendance  and  religious  instruc- 
tion were  considered  vital,  and  then,  six  months  before  graduation,  on 
December  5,  1920,  she  became  a  member  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventist 
Church.   All  her  previous  knowledge  of  God,  truth,  and  religion  crys- 
tallized in  the  doctrines  of  this  unique  church.   She  embraced  its  be- 
lief that  the  Sabbath  (Saturday)  is  holy  and  should  be  devoted  to  re- 
ligious activities,  and  she  committed  her  life  to  evangelism,  which  the 
Church  emphasizes.   Her  religion  gave  her  a  moral  responsibility  to  her 
people. 

For  eight  years.  Miss  Dykes  worked  with  the  adolescents  of  Dunbar 
High  School,  teaching  them  many  valuable  lessons  along  with  English  and 
Latin.   Her  Dunbar  students  remember  her  dedication,  and  her  personal 
interest  in  students  as  individuals.   Mrs.  Pauline  Gaskins  Mitchell, 
who  was  also  her  student  at  Howard  University,  remembers  that  she  was 
"thoroughly  dedicated,"  "worked  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  and  was  a 
perfectionist."   She  inspired  Pauline  to  go  on  to  college  and  enter 
her  own  field — English.   She  was  concerned  about  all  aspects  of  her 
students'  lives,  particularly  about  having  them  cultivate  the  social 
graces.   Mrs.  Mitchell  recalls  that  "whenever  she  played  the  piano  for 
Dunbar's  enormous  student  body,  she  would  not  touch  the  piano  until 
'one  could  hear  a  pin  drop.'"   She  undertook  the  correction  of  a  habit 
of  walking  loudly,  to  which  one  of  her  bright  young  students  seemed 
addicted,  by  having  him  stay  after  school  and  practice  coming  into  the 
classroom  without  stomping.   The  lad  was  drawn  to  the  young  teacher 
who  showed  a  real  interest  in  his  development,  and  he  sought  her  out  for 
counsel  on  many  occasions,  even  when  he  was  no  longer  her  student.   As 
was  her  custom.  Dr.  Dykes  sprinkled  sound  academic  advice  with  religious 

l^Walden  University  is  no  longer  in  operation. 
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instruction,  and  in  the  words  of  the  lady  he  later  married,  Nathaniel 

Ashby,  the  young  man,  "was  satisfied  with  the  instruction  he  received." 

Lillian  Ashby  says  of  her  late  husband  and  Dr.  Dykes: 

Aside   from  the  fact  that  she  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
him  to  the  Truth  (Seventh-day  Adventism) ,  she  was  respons- 
ible for  giving  him  counsel.   He  sought  for  advice  with 
reference  to  his  educational  aspirations,  the  colleges  or 
institutions  for  his  field  of  study. 

Ashby  was  motivated  to  illustrious  service  as  a  teacher  and  minister, 
and  Ashby  Auditorium  at  Oakwood  College  is  a  memorial  not  only  to  him 
but  to  a  teacher  who  took  time  to  care. 

She  prodded  the  slow  and  inspired  the  talented.   Among  her  students 
at  Dunbar  she  could  number  several  who  made  outstanding  contributions 
to  society.   There  was  Charles  Drew,  whose  pioneer  research  in  blood 
plasma  preservation  (blood  banks)  saved  innumerable  lives  of  soldiers 
and  civilians  during  World  War  II.   Drew  also  made  innovations  in  the 
old  blood  storage  system  when  he  proved  that  blood  does  not  differ 
according  to  race. 16  Another  student  was  William  Hastie,  who  was  Dean 
of  the  Howard  University  Law  School  before  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  1946,  and  was  tapped  by  President  Truman  to 
serve  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  1949.17  And  Joseph  Jenkins,  for 
years  a  highly  respected  English  professor  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  was 
also  Dr.  Dykes'  student.   There  were  many  others. 

Colleagues  as  well  as  students  quickly  learned  to  admire  this  un- 
assuming young  woman  whose  outstanding  abilities  were  matched  equally 
by  her  commitment  to  her  faith.   Dr.  Dykes  attended  no  school  functions 
on  Sabbath  (Friday  sunset  to  Saturday  sunset) ,  and  to  accommodate  her, 
a  regular  Saturday  morning  Colloquium  was  changed  to  Friday,  while  per- 
mission was  readily  given  for  her  to  meet  with  parents  at  other  times 
besides  the  Friday  night  teachers'  meetings. 


l^charles  H.  Wesley,  The  Quest  For  Equality:   From  Civil  War  to 
Civil  Rights,  (New  York:   Publishers  Company,  Inc.,  1970),  p.  107. 

17lbid.,  p.  238. 
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In  1929,  Dr.  Dykes  took  up  an  appointment  at  Howard  University  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  English.   The  university  was  then  on  the  thres- 
hold of  an  exciting  period  of  growth  and  stabilization  under  its  thir- 
teenth president.  Dr.  Mbrdecai  Wyatt  Johnson.   Dr.  Johnson,  elected  to 
the  office  in  1926,  had  been  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the  faculty, 
not  only  because  he  was  the  first  black  president  of  the  university, 
but  because  he  had  already  attained  recognition  as  an  inveterate  worker 
for  his  race.   An  intelligent  and  perceptive  man,  an  orator  of  no  mean 
repute,  upon  taking  office  he  bagan  persistent  negotiations  with  the 
Federal  Government  which  led  to  the  legalization  of  an  annual  appro- 
priation for  Howard  University,  for  which  he  received  the  Spingarn  Medal 
in  1929.   President  Johnson  attempted  to  secure  for  the  University  the 
most  qualified  personnel  available  and  Dr.  Dykes  joined  the  faculty  at 
his  invitation.   She  was  one  of  four  to  be  added  to  the  English  faculty 
that  year  (1929),  bringing  its  total  staff  to  twelve,  and  increasing  its 
doctorates  to  three. 18  .  . 

Being  at  Howard  was  somewhat  like  being  home  at  last,  but  Eva     ■. 
realized  that  apart  from  the  difference  in  perspective — formerly  a  stu- 
dent, now  a  teacher — there  would  be  a  difference  in  her  relationship 
to  the  university  brought  about  by  the  religion  she  now  embraced.   She 
thought  it  best  to  inform  her  superiors  at  the  onset.   Dr.  Johnson, 
who  grew  to  love  and  respect  Dr.  Dykes  enormously,  enjoyed  relating   ,. 
the  story  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  brought  to  his  attention. 
Speaking  at  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Seminary  on  one  occasion,  he  began: 

I  feel  especially  near  to  you.  .  .because  one  of  the  finest 
teachers  I  have  ever  known  came  from  your  church.   Her  name  is 
Dr.  Eva  B.  Dykes.   She  had  received  a  Doctor's  degree  some  time 
earlier  from  Radcliffe,  and  we  were  about  to  engage  her  as  a 
teacher.   Prior  to  taking  the  job,  she  had  a  conference  with 
the  Dean,  saying,  "Before  you  conclude  this  contract  there  is 
one  thing  you  should  know  about  me.   I  do  not  know  if  after 
you  hear  this  you  will  wish  to  employ  me  or  not,  but  I  feel  I 
must  tell  you  I  am  a  member  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church, 
and  beginning  at  sundown  on  Friday  until  sundown  Saturday  I  will 
be  unable  to  do  any  work  for  the  university,  for  in  that  period 
my  church  is  foremost  in  my  allegiance  and  I.  .  .will  be  able  to 
give  no  service  to  the  university."  The  Dean  brought  the  matter 

l^Dyson,  pp.  172-177. 
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to  my  attention. . .and  said,  "Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very 
sad  matter.   I  suppose  this  finishes  it.  We  cannot  employ 
this  young  woman.   What  a  tragedy!"  But  I  said  to  the  Dean, 
"This  does  settle  it.   This  makes  certain  we  are  going  to 
employ  this  young  woman." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  President?  We  cannot  hire  some- 
one who  has  reservations  about  service." 

I  replied,  "This  is  not  a  reservation  but  an  affirma- 
tion. And  I  would  further  suggest  that  any  woman  who  has 
the  center  of  her  life  so  dedicated  is  worth  keeping,  and 
we  should  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  young  person  of  that 
type.   She  will  be  just  as  loyal  to  the  university  on  the 
other  six  days  as  she  is  to  the  church  on  the  Sabbath. "19 

Eva's  stand  for  her  convictions  impressed  Dr.  Johnson,  himself  a 
fine  Christian  and  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  in  1930  was  chosen  by 
Rabbi  Stephen  Wise  as  one  of  the  ten  greatest  religious  leaders  in  the 
country. 20  As  a  person  and  as  a  teacher  she  commanded  the  same  respect 
and  regard  among  her  colleagues. 

Howard  University  annual  or  biennial  "progress  reports"  indicate 
that  Dr.  Dykes  kept  busy  and  at  the  top  of  her  profession  through  many 
avenues:  She  took  occasional  summer  classes,  held  membership  in  seve- 
ral professional  organizations  and  attended  as  many  of  their  meetings 
as  her  schedule  allowed;  she  was  chairman  or  member  of  College  com- 
mittees like  the  Freshman  Committee  and  the  Catalog  Committee;  she  was 
sponsor  or  advisor  of  various  campus  organizations;  her  pen  was  busy  in 
many  endeavors  besides  grading  students'  papers.   She  had  been  writing 
before  she  came  to  Howard,  and  now  she  continued,  publishing  in  various 
black  and  religious  journals,  among  them  The  Crusader,  The  Negro  History 
Bulletin,  The  Journal  of  Negro  History,  Message  Magazine,  The  Youth's 
Instructor,  Review  and  Herald.  In  1934,  she  started  writing  regular 
articles  for  Message  Magazine,  something  she  Is  still  doing  in  1980. 
She  authored  one  book  and  co-authored  another, 21  and  was  for  years  editor 
©r  co-editor  of  the  Howard  University  Alumnus. 

■'■'Reynolds,  "Impossible  Dream,"  p.  16. 

^"Dyson,  Howard  University,  p.  339. 

21 

*  Eva  B.  Dykes,  The  Negro  in  English  Romantic  Thought,  or  A  Study 

of  Sympathy  for  the  Oppressed  (Washington,  D.C:  The  Associated  Publishers, 

Ine.,  1942) 
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She  was  a  very  active  church  member,  seirving  in  a  variety  of  church 
offices,  and  doing  "missionary  work"  in  the  community.   Mrs.  Mitchell 
recalls  that  "after  teaching  school  all  week  she  volunteered  to  serve  as 
a  religious  instructor  for  our  entire  family  on  Friday  nights."  Reynolds 
mentions  that  she  gave  Bible  studies  and  instruction  to  colleagues,  many 
of  whom  became  members  of  her  church. 22  He  adds,  "She  personally  financed 
a  regular  systematic  distribution  of  literature  to  a  large  group  of  teach- 
ers and  friends  in  Washington  and  she  kept  up  this  mailing  faithfully  for 
years. "23 

In  other  ways,  she  was  also  active  in  the  community.   She  was  in 
great  demand  as  a  musician,  speaker,  or  consultant  on  subjects  like 
women's  concerns,  youth  problems.  Christian  education,  so  she  had  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  several  states  and  Canada,  attending  youth  congresses. 
Women's  Day  and  Careers  Day  programs,  and  similar  rallies.   She  was  a 
member  of  various  civic  and  university  clubs.   One  she  particularly  en- 
joyed was  The  Music  Club  where  she  was  able  to  interact  with  outstanding 
musicians  in  the  area.   An  accomplished  pianist,  she  accompanied  well- 
known  artists  like  Madame  Florence  Cole  Talbert  of  Memphis,  Lillian  Evanti 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  Charlotte  Wallace  Murray  of  New  York,  Josephine  Muse 
of  the  Washington,  D.C.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Louia  Vaughn  Jones  and 
Wesley  Howard,  violinists,  and  Clarence  Cameron  White,  composer  and 
violinist.   On  one  occasion  she  traveled  to  Bermuda  as  choir  accompanist. 
She  was  also  a  skillful  choir-director. 

During  fifteen  years  of  dedicated  service  to  Howard  University,  she 
witnessed  its  phenomenal  growth  under  the  astute  leadership  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  Liberal  Arts  College  alone  mushroomed  from  an  enrollment  of  a  few 
dozen  to  over  one  thousand,  with  almost  one  hundred  and  twenty  teachers 
in  1940.^   She  witnessed  other  widescale  changes  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  blacks  clamoring  for  equality  saw  conditions  slowly  improve. 

Dr.  Dykes  was  keenly  interested  in  development  which  related  to  the 
black  experience,  for  she  had  known  from  childhood  the  misery  of  racial 

22"impossible  Dream,"  p.  16. 

23lbid. 

24Dyson,  p.  172-177. 
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discrimination  and  hostility.   As  children,  she  and  her  sisters  were  taken 
by  their  mother  for  Sunday  rides  to  a  recreational  facility  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Washington,  D.C.,   where  they  joined  other  black  children  at 
the  entrance  and  looked  in  at  the  white  children  having  fun.   As  an  adult 
she  was  excluded  from  many  exclusive  stores,  theaters,  restaurants.   Even 
some  hospitals  were  closed  to  blacks.  She  had  had  her  first  experience 
with  "Jim  Crow"  as  a  young  woman  on  her  way  to  teach  in  Nashville,  when 
she  had  to  sit  behind  the  engineer  in  the  sooty  coach  reserved  for  blacks. 

Such  incidents  made  her  sorrowful,  rather  than  angry  or  bitter.   She 
had  a  deep  sympathy  not  only  for  her  own  race  but  for  all  minorities,  and 
she  believed  what  she  had  been  taught  in  childhood,  that  prejudice  does 
more  damage  to  those  who  indulge  in  it  than  to  those  against  whom  it  is 
directed.   A  professed  "non-violence"  adherent  who  in  later  years  mod- 
estly claimed  that  her  involvement  in  the  Civil  Rights  movement  "has 
been  confined  to  the  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  some  of  the  deplorable 
conditions  among  all  minority  groups  might  be  remedied,"  she  was  never- 
theless an  intellectual  militant  in  the  tradition  of  her  literary  an- 
cestors, John  Woolman  and  Henry  David  Thoreau,25  perceiving  and  calling 
attention  to  the  problems. 

One  contribution  was  made  through  her  writing.   She  published  arti- 
cles on  one  or  another  aspect  of  the  subject,  for  example,  "Lowell  as  a 
Poet  of  Freedom"  (Negro  History  Bulletin) .   Her  book.  The  Negro  in  English 
Romantic  Thought ,  is  subtitled  Sympathy  for  the  Oppressed.   It  is  a 
heavily  documented  work  which  concludes  that  the  pen  is  indeed  mightier 
than  the  sword,  that  emancipation  of  slaves  in  England  was  the  work  of 
the  intellectuals  who  deplored  the  Negro's  plight  and  wrote  sympatheti- 
cally and  voluminously  about  it.   Sentiments  of  literary  men,  Eva  Dykes 
claims,  "culminated  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  subse- 
quent emancipation  of  the  slaves  throughout  the  British  Dominions. "2" 

25 John  Woolman  was  an  eighteenth  century  American  Quaker,  one  of 
Dr.  Dykes'  favorite  writers.   Hj.s  Journal  and  Some  Considerations  on 
the  Keeping  of  Negro  Slaves  are  significant  documents  on  early  aboli- 
tion movements  in  the  U.S.   See  Thoreau's  Civil  Disobedience. 

^  The  Negro  in  English  Romantic  Thought,  p.  3. 
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She  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  NAACP,  receiving  its  magazine  The 
Crisis.   She  joined  a  layman's  group  that  sought  improved  conditions  and 
more  recognition  for  blacks  in  her  denomination.   On  one  occasion  she 
addressed  the  leadership  of  the  World  Church  of  Seventh-day  Adventists 
on  the  subject  of  a  school  for  black  S.D.A.  youth  in  the  north  (there 
was  already  one  in  the  south) ,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
hopes  materialize  with  the  founding  of  an  academy  in  Pennsylvania  some 
years  later.   She  was  one  of  two  delegates  selected  to  present  the 
"black  case"  before  the  president  of  the  World  Church  of  Seventh-day 
Adventists  (the  General  Conference),  on  which  occasion  she  articulated 
the  discriminatory  practices  of  the  church  methodically,  with  percep- 
tiveness  and  dignity.   She  has  lived  to  see  dramatic,  miraculous  changes 
within  the  denomination. 

Her  broad  sympathy  for  all  people  sprang  from  her  intellectual 
awareness  and  from  her  upbringing.   Like  Socrates  she  saw  that  it  is 
much  more  damaging  to  the  individual  character  to  do  injustice  than  to 
receive  it. 27   she  understood  why  whites,  particularly  southern  whites, 

never  addressed  a  black  man  as  "Mr. ."   "Mister"  comes  from  the 

Latin  magister,   master,  and  whites,  she  realized,  subconsciously  re- 
fused to  give  that  status  to  blacks.   However,  Eva  Dykes  believes  that 
such  "status"  is  meaningless.  Dr.  Reynolds  records: 

Dignity,  she  was  raised  to  understand,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
one's  social  station:   character,  conduct,  were  everything... 
She  tells  her  students  that  the  doctorate  is  purely  an  acade- 
mic title  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  people  to  call  her 
doctor.   However,  she  had  found  it  imperative  at  one  time  to 
use  the  title  at  a  post  office  in  Huntsville  because  there  a 
Negro  woman  either  had  a  title  or  she  would  be  called  auntie 
or  referred  to  by  her  first  name.   Neither  of  these,  of  course, 

was  acceptable  to  her  and  the  title  was  used  merely  as  a  de- 
fense. 28 

By  precept  and  example,  she  taught  that  battles  can  be  won  by  character, 
conduct,  and  hard  work,  that  pride  in  one's  self  is  more  important  than 
race  or  color. 

Another  "minority"  of  which  Dr.  Dykes  was  a  member,  and  whose  affairs 
concerned  her  was  women.   In  spite  of  their  supposedly  secondary  role  in 

^'This  concept  is  discussed  at  length  in  Plato's  Republic. 

28Reynolds,  p.  17. 
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society,  her  research  revealed  that  "women  have  always  played  an  important 

role  in  all  great  historical  moments. "29    g^e  knew  what  it  meant  to  be 

discriminated  against  as  a  woman,  especially  in  the  matter  of  salaries. 

When  she  came  to  Oakwood  College,  she  was  earning  $41  a  week.   "One  dollar 

less  than  I  am  making,"  the  president  told  her.   But  as  time  passed,  thingi 

changed.   Irene  Wakeham  recounts: 

One  day  outside  Moran  Hall  she  overheard  one  of  the  professors 
thanking  President  Frank  L.  Peterson  for  the  raise  he  had  been 
given. 

"Raise?  What  raise?"  Dr.  Dykes  asked  the  president.   "Why 
didn't  everyone  get  a  raise?" 

"But  Dr.  Dykes,"  he  told  her  with  a  smooth,  conciliatory 
gesture,  "You  are  a  woman. "30 

Dr.  Dykes  was  shocked,  but  not  dumbfounded.   "Elder  Peterson,"  she  asked 
quietly,  "when  I  go  to  the  store  to  buy  food  or  books,  do  they  charge  me 
less  because  I  am  a  woman?   Does  it  cost  me  less  to  ride  the  bus  because 
I  am  a  woman?"   Unfortunately,  her  inarguable  logic  did  not  change  the 
situation. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  chapters  of  The  Negro  in  Romantic  Thougl 
is  devoted  to  the  British  women  who  agitated  against  chattel  slavery. 
Dykes;  conclusion,  based  on  exhaustive  research  (See  chapter  on  "Some 
Women  Abolitionists") ,  is  that  "the  actual  abolition  movement  in  England 
seems  to  have  been  started  by  a  woman. "31  She  agreed  with  one  authority 
that  "it  was  the  persistence  of  a  woman... that  brought  the  whole  question 
of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  before  the  British  Legislature. "32 
In  some  of  her  articles  also,  for  example,  "Bible  Women  as  Good  and  Bad 
Counsellors"  (Review  and  Herald) ,  Dr.  Dykes  demonstrated  her  interest  in 
women  as  a  group. 

In  1944,  Eva  Dykes  agreed  to  move  to  Huntsville,  Alabama  to  teach  at 
Oakwood  College,  a  small  black  Seventh-day  Adventist  school  which,  althoug 
it  had  been  in  operation  for  almost  fifty  years,  had  been  granted  senior 
college  status  only  the  year  before.   This  would  be  a  drastic  move:   A 

29The  Negro  in  English  Romantic  Thought,  p.  127. 

^^Irene  Wakeham,  "Dr.  Eva  Beatrice  Dykes,"  Spectrum,  12  May,  1975,  p. 

^^Dykes,  p.  127. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  128. 
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single  woman,  well  into  middle  life,  a  gentle,  cultured  woman  who  had 
spent  all  her  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  fairly  large  university  in  the 
nation's  progressive  capital,  was  moving  to  a  "school  in  the  woods"  in  the 
Heart  of  Dixie.   Life  in  Washington,  D.C.  was  no  "crystal  stair,"  but 
facilities  for  blacks  were  far  superior  to  those  in  Alabama.   Besides,  it 
was  wartime,  and  generally,  life  would  be  more  circumscribed  in  a  rural 
area.   At  Oakwood  College,  students  were  required  to  show  they  had  brought 
their  own  sugar  and  food  rations  before  they  were  allowed  to  register. 
On  receiving  her  resignation.  President  Mordecai  Johnson  urged  her  to  re- 
consider, not  merely  because  he  was  reluctant  to  lose  an  outstanding 
teacher,  but  because  he  realized  what  a  tremendous  sacrifice  she  would  be 
making — much  as  he  admired  her  for  it.   She  courteously  declined,  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  besides  writing  a  beautiful  testimonial  for  her,  arranged 
with  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  release  her  not  as  a  resigning  teacher,  but 
as  "a  member  of  the  Faculty  on  indefinite  tenure."  Colleagues  shook 
their  heads,  and  learning  of  the  tremendous  salary  cut  she  would  be  tak- 
ing offered  to  send  her  a  monthly  "stipend." 

Dr.  Dykes  was  fully  aware  of  the  limited  facilities  of  Oakwood  College 
and  the  rampant  Jim  Crowism  in  Huntsville.   She  had  visited  the  campus 
on  previous  occasions,  had  delivered  the  commencement  addresses  in  19A0 
and  1944;  and  being  the  only  black  S.D.A.  institution  of  higher  learning, 
Oakwood  was  well  known  in  black  S.D.A.  constituencies.   She  was  not  intim- 
idated.  Earlier  invitations  to  teach  at  Oakwood  had  been  declined  because 
she  had  agreed  with  her  uncle  that  her  position  at  Howard  University 
offered  larger  opportunity  for  service.    Her  decision  to  move  had  been 
made  after  careful  and  prayerful  consideration,  and  she  was  convinced 
that  it  reflected  God's  will  for  her  life.   So  leaving  the  city  of  her 
birth,  with  its  many  attractions,  she  came  to  Huntsville  with  its  popula- 
tion of  14,000  and  its  horrible  Jim  Crowism — its  segregated  waiting  rooms, 
its  "negro  library"  of  a  few  books  housed  in  a  little  frame  building,  its 
hospital  with  a  small  rear  wing  for  "colored"  patients  who  were  not  allow- 
ed through  the  front  door,  its  drinking  fountains  labeled  Black  and  White. 
She  came  to  Oakwood  College,  with  its  enrollment  of  344  and  all  the  try- 
I   ing  problems  of  a  fledgling  institution.   She  was  Head  of  an  English  De- 
partment that  boasted  one  other  teacher,  and  the  first  and  only  "doctor" 
on  the  faculty  of  fourteen. 

Dr.  Dykes  would  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  Oakwood  grow,  of  parti- 
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cipating  in  and  contributing  magnanimously  to  its  development.   She  came 
under  the  administration  of  Oakwood's  first  black  president,  and  would 
serve  under  five,  all  of  whom  would  seek  her  advice  on  important  academic 
matters.   She  would  see  two  of  her  students  return  to  Oakwood  as  presi- 
dents; she  would  see  others  returning  to  fill  various  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  faculty  and  administration,  and  hundreds  of  others 
taking  positions  of  leadership  in  the  S.D.A.  church  and  in  the  world. 
She  would  give  over  a  quarter  century  of  distinguished  service,  and  re- 
ceive many  awards  and  honors.   She  would  become  a  pillar  of  the  institu- 
tion, a  legend  in  her  own  time,  a  venerated,  beloved  model  for  thousands. 

But  for  the  moment  the  only  vision  Eva  Dykes  cherished  was  of  a 
better  Oakwood  College.   She  was  ready  to  do  whatever  she  was  asked  to 
do,  and  whatever  she  perceived  needed  to  be  done.   Her  first  year  of 
activities  was  an  earnest  of  what  was  to  follow:   besides  a  full  teaching 
load  and  administrative  duties  as  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Humanities, 
she  sponsored  the  senior  class  of  Oakwood's  first  four-year  graduates, 
and,   delivered    its  presentation  address  the  next  March;  she  started 
and  sponsored  the  English  Club;  she  directed  the  school  choir;  she  ad- 
vised the  two  student  publications;  she  continued  to  furnish  monthly 
articles  for  Message  Magazine. 

With  unbelievable  energy,  she  threw  herself  wholeheartedly  into  the 
academic,  social,  and  spiritual  life  of  the  institution.   Under  her 
chairmanship,  the  Humanities  Division  and  the  English  Department  develop- 
ed and  bloomed.   Course  offerings  were  increased,  she  herself  teaching 
an  amazing  variety  of  classes:   composition,  grammer,  journalism,  meth- 
ods of  teaching  English,  World  Literature,  American  Literature,  and 
every  period  course  in  English  literature.   She  was  interested  in  faculty 
development.   She  went  out  of  her  way  to  assist  faculty  in  their  educa- 
tional aspirations.   On  many  occasions  she  wrote  presidents  recommending 
financial  aid  for  different  teachers  who  wished  leave  to  study  or  attend 
professional  meetings.   She  initiated  and  trained  new  faculty,  providing 
them  with  syllabuses  whenever  they  desired.   She  remained  an  avid  learn- 
er.  She  kept  up  her  own  professional  alertness  by  participating  in  work- 
shops and  institutes  and  professional  meetings,  at  which  she  was  often 
asked  to  read  papers  or  participate  on  panel  discussions;  she  broadened 
her  horizons,  taking  for  example,  a  correspondence  course  in  Eastern 
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Antiquities.   At  one  institute  she  helped  prepare  a  Manual  for  a  Beginn- 
ing Teacher  of  Linguistics  in  a.  Secondary  School  (written  by  Owen  Thomas 
under  whom  she  studied  at  that  Summer  institute  in  Indiana  University), 
she  was  always  looking  for  ways  to  improve  her  departments  or  campus  life 
in  general.   Her  visits  to  other  schools  always  resulted  in  innovations 
or  improvement  for  Oakwood.   One  visit  to  Southern  Missionary  College 
motivated  her  to  start  a  campus-wide  English  improvement  program,  which 
she  directed  with  vigor  for  many  years.   The  program,  called  English  Co- 
operation, involved  every  teacher  on  the  campus  in  the  task  of  improving 
students'  writing.   Dr.  Dykes  led  out  in  making  the  rules,  providing 
guidelines  for  teachers,  and  supervising  the  production  of  a  little 
Manual  which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and  student.   A 
view  of  Southern  Missionary  College's  orderly  Alumni  files  sent  her  post 
haste  to  work  locating  file  cards  and  organizing,  for  the  first  time,  the 
names  of  Oakwood  graduates  alphabetically  and  according  to  classes. 

During  her  years  at  Oakwood,  she  chaired  a  legion  of  committees,  and 
her  committees  never  "came  to  nothing,"   For  years  she  was  chairman  of 
the  College's  Social  Activities  committee,  with  responsibilities  of  de- 
ciding upon  the  type  and  form,  and  coordinating  all  social  activities 
for  faculty,  students,  and  special  occasions;  selecting  lyceum  artists, 
and  previewing  motion  pictures  brought  on  campus  by  student  organizations, 
and  other  related  activities.   She  chaired  a  committee  for  getting  more 
funds  for  Oakwood  College,  in  connection  with  which  Dr.  Reynolds  relates 
this  little  anecdote  of  her  habitual  zest  and  determination: 

When  she  talked  of  money  for  much-needed  facilities  at  Oakwood, 
it  seemed  to  her  the  Board  members  were  dragging  their  feet. 
At  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  she  invited  three  or  four  of 
us  whom  she  knew  well  to  breakfast,  and  while  we  ate,  she 
lectured  to  us  from  prepared  notes  on  the  need  for  immediate 
action  and  she  outlined  in  one-two-three  order  what  she  felt  we 
ought  to  do. 33 

One  of  the  most  important  committees  which  she  chaired  was  the 
Accreditation  Committee.   Self-study  directors  are  reputed  to  experience 
agonies  that  other  people  cannot  imagine,  and  first-time  accreditation 
must  have  its  own  unique  miseries.   Oakwood 's  first  must  have  been  a 
nerve-racking  experience,  for  after  more  than  twenty  years.  Dr.  Garland 

^%eynolds,  p.  17  ,;     .  . 
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J.  Millet,  then  president,  remembers  with  amazing  clarity: 

Dr.  Dykes  was.  .  .chairperson  of  the  accreditation 
quest  committee,  in  which  position  she  served  continuous- 
ly throughout  the  1950s  until  accredition  was  achieved. 
She  coordinated  production  of  studies  and  reports  which 
culminated  in  Oakwood's  receiving  regional  accreditation 
with  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  on  ' 
December  4,  1958,  at  10:35  a.m..  Central  time.  .  .  . 

Along  with  her  official  appointments.  Dr.  Dykes  found  time  for  extra- 
curricular activities.   She  was  many  years  president  of  the  Oakwood  College 
Faculty  Women's  Club  and  always  a  faithful,  active  member  of  that  organi- 
zation.  She  organized  a  sorority  for  Oakwood  co-eds.  Gamma  Sigma  Kappa, 
"for  the  express  purpose  of  enhancing  the  cultural  interests  of  the  young 
women  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes  of  Oakwood  College.   Stress  was 
placed  upon  characteristics  that  made  for  better  womanhood  such  as  honesty, 
purity  and  other  desirable  praiseworthy  character  traits."  The  motto  of 
the  club  was  "Honesty,  Fidelity,  and  Courage,"  and  Dr.  Dykes  wrote  the 
music  for  their  theme  song.   She  popularized  on  campus  the  expression 
(adapted  from  the  southern  poet  Maddison  Cawein) ,  "Oakwood  is  the  place 
where  loveliness  keeps  house."  At  Christmas  of  1946,  Dr.  Dykes'  choir 
performed  Handel's  Messiah,  starting  an  Oakwood  tradition  that  lasted 
almost  thirty  years. 

She  coordinated  Oakwood's  share  of  the  annual  S.D.A.  fundraising 

campaign  called  Harvest  Ingathering,  and  was  an  impressively  effective 

fundraiser  and  motivator.   Dr.  Millet  shares  this  little  anecdote: 

One  time  in  the  long  ago,  in  preparation  for  a  fund- 
raising  drive  at  Oakwood  College,  I  sponsored  one  team  and 
challenged  Dr.  Dykes  to  lead  the  other  one.  I  remember  part 
of  her  introduction  speech,  given  in  public,  perhaps  at  an 
Oakwood  Chapel.   She  stated,  "President  Millet  has  challenged 
me,  mel   to  this  contest  in  fund-raising."   (Her  team  succeed- 
ed in  raising  more  funds  than  were  accumulated  by  her  humble 
opponent.) 

People  soon  discovered  that  her  diminutive  size  gave  the  lie  to  every 

positive  quality  she  possessed. 

She  never  neglected  her  writing,  authoring  and  co-authoring  manuals 
on  English,  as  well  as  keeping  up  the  constant  flow  of  articles  to  Message 
and  occasionally  other  magazines. 

Nor  was  her  interest  limited  to  Oakwood  College.   In  a  letter  to 
President  Millet  in  1960,  requesting  permission  to  attend  a  particular 
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professional  meeting,  she  mentioned,  "At  a  meeting  of  the  Adventist 
Teachers  of  English  in  our  Colleges  several  years  ago  I  made  some  re- 
commendations to  the  ones  concerned  about  articulation  in  our  Seventh- 
day  Adventist  schools.  ..."  When  Oakwood  College  and  its  neighbor 
Alabama  A  and  M  College  first  talked  (in  1961)  of  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  schools  whereby  teachers  of  each  would  do  part-time 
work  in  the  other.  Dr.  Dykes  was  the  first  teacher  requested  for  service, 
and  she  taught  part-time  at  Alabama  A  &  M  for  several  years.   She  work- 
also  for  the  general  community.   She  served  as  leader  of  the  Oakwood 
chapter  of  the  National  Temperance  Society.   And  as  Chairman  of  the  1960 
Mothers'  March  for  the  March  of  Dimes,  she  wrote  and  circulated  a  point- 
ed letter  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  Foundation,  making  an  eloquent 
plea  for  contributions. 

Since  Oakwood  College  accommodated  black  Seventh-day  Adventists 
from  all  over  the  country,  promotional  work  for  the  College  was  done 
in  many  states.   Dr.  Dykes  was  often  sent  to  represent  Oakwood  at  camp- 
meetings  across  the  country.   Her  intelligence,  versatility,  and  commit- 
ment motivated  many  young  people  to  come  to  Oakwood. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Cooper,  who  was,  during  the  "Dykes'  era" 
indefatigable,  probably  without  peer,"  in  her  service  to  Oakwood  College 
and  the  S.D.A.  Church. 

In  1967,  after  twenty-three  years  of  service  to  Oakwood,  and  past 
the  usual  retirement  age.  Dr.  Dykes  tendered  her  resignation,  but  was 
urged  by  President  Frank  Hale  to  give  another  year.   She  responded, 
".  .  .my  times  are  in  your  hands  and  God's.  .  ."  She  retired  in  1968, 
only  to  be  recalled  by  the  president  in  1970,  to  help  with  Oakwood's 
second  self-study  and  with  teaching,  to  which  she  returned  with  unin- 
terrupted zeal.   In  1971,  she  initiated,  edited,  and  contributed  to  The 
Pierian,  a  pamphlet  of  literary  gems  composed  by  students  of  her  Jour- 
nalism class  and  other  students  and  faculty.   She  taught  until  1973, 
and  finally  retired  from  the  classroom,  having  given  half  a  century  of 
service  to  academia. 
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Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 
H.  W.  Longfellow 

Awards  and  citations  serve  the  purpose  of  informing  an  individual 
that  other  people  know  and  appreciate  what  he  or  she  has  contributed. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  citations  that  Dr.  Dykes  has  accrued,  hers 
must  have  been  indeed  a  remarkable  life. 

First,  there  were  the  academic  honors  of  college  days.   At  Howard 
University,  she  was  a  member  of  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha,  America's  first 
black  sorority,  founded  at  Howard  in  1908.34   Upon  her  graduation,  she 
received  its  award  for  distinctive  scholarship,  having  maintained  the 
highest  grade  point  average  in  the  College  during  her  years  there.   For 
this  accomplishment  she  received  also  the  Howard  University  Alumni  Award. 

At  Radcliffe,  a  tuition  scholarship  was  granted  each  year  after  the 

first,  because  of  the  marked  excellence  of  her  performance.   News  of  her 

performance  at  Radcliffe  made  the  Washington,  D.C,  Sunday  Star,  whose 

January  14,  1917  issue  carried  this  item:        "' 

Word  has  been  received  from  Boston  that  two  young 
Washington  women  have  won  honor  grades  at  Radcliffe  College. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Brandeis,  daughter  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  is  one  of  the  fine  juniors  to  rank  with  "very  high 
academic  distinction,"  and  Miss  Eva  B.  Dykes  is  one  of  the 
seniors  who  has  ranked  with  "marked  excellence. "35 

Her  academic  distinction  at  Radcliffe  resulted  in  her  being  elected  to 

the  Iota  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Then  there  were  the  honors  noting  her  dedicated  service  as  a  teacher 

and  community  worker.   She  received  a  citation  from  her  colleagues  for 

"best  all-round  teacher"  at  Howard  University,  and  was  listed  in  Who's 

Who  in  Colored  America  in  1932.   In  1945,  she  was  selected  for  Howard 

University's  annual  Alumni  Award,  conferred  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 

for  distinguished  post-graduate  achievement  in  education. 

34Harry  A.  Ploski  and  Ernest  Kaiser,  ed.  Afro  U.S.A. ;  A  Reference 
Work  on  the  Black  Experience  (New  York:   Bellwether  Publishing  Co.,  1971), 
p.  22. 

Quoted  by  Reynolds,  "Impossible  Dream,"  p.  15-16. 
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In  1958,  Oakwood  College  President,  Dr.  G.  J.  Millet  informed 
Dr.  Dykes  that  the  Faculty  had  decided  to  give  her  $400  and  the  summer 
off  with  pay,  "so  that  I  might  witness  first  hand  the  gentle  flow  of 
the  Thames  and  walk  where  Shakespeare  had  walked."  She  decided  to  use 
her  own  funds  to  take  a  more  extensive  trip,  and  having  persuaded  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Anita  Simms,  to  accompany  her,  had  a  wonderful  tour  of 
historic  places  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Holland. 

She  was  publicly  acclaimed  in  testimonial  banquets  given  by  two 
chapters  of  Oakwood  College  Alumni  Association,  the  Chicago  Chapter  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Chapter.   She  was  given  "outstanding  teaching" 
citations  on  both  occasions,  and  received  another  award  for  distin- 
guished teaching  from  Daniel  Payne  College. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  retirement  in  1968,  scores  of  testimonials 
arrived  in  President  Hale's  office  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  retirement  banquet  featured  other  testimonials  and  citations  by 
representatives  of  various  groups  or  organizations  as  well  as  by  former 
colleagues . 

Her  next  and  most  gratifying  tribute  was  Presdient  Hale's  communi- 
cation that  the  new  library  at  Oakwood  would  be  called  the  Eva  B.  Dykes 
Library.   A  true  scholar.  Dr.  Dykes  has  always  treasured  libraries,  and 
having  Oakwood 's  beautiful  new  edifice  named  after  her  was  indeed  a 
great  honor.   But  it  was  certainly  deserved.   The  College  Board  of 
Trustees  went  through  the  formality  of  soliciting  other  names,  but  the 
vote  was  unanimous  for  "Eva  B.  Dykes."   At  the  dedication  of  the  Eva 
B.  Dykes  Library  in  April,  1973,  a  representative  of  the  General  Con- 
ference gave  a  citation  of  excellence  in  recognition  of  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  world  program  of  S.D.A.  education. 

In  1975,  Dr.  Dykes  was  invited  by  the  president  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  S.D.A. 's  to  attend  the  next  quadrennial  session  of  the  world 
conference  of  SJ).A. 's  as  a  delegate,  all  expenses  paid.   The  General 
Conference  was  held  in  Vienna,  Austria.   There  she  was  again  cited,  and 
honored  with  other  outstanding  educators  and  women  of  the  denomination. 

Two  admiring  articles  on  her  life  were  published  in  1973  (Review 
and  Herald)  and  in  1975  (Spectrum  Magazine),  and  several  interviews,  bio- 
graphical and  topical,  were  taped  and  recorded  for  her  files  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Eva  B.  Dykes  Library,  and  for  inclusion  in  works  on  out- 
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standing  blacks  and  women.   A  representative  of  Howard  University  requi- 
sitioned some  of  her  material  for  the  University  Archives. 

In  1976,  she  received  an  invitation  from  Dr.  Geraldine  Rlckman, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Black  Professional  Women  in 
Higher  Education  (NABPWHE) ,  to  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  charter  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  in  Wingspread,  the  Johnson  Foundation  Conference 
Center  in  Racine,  Wisconsin,  on  April  5.   Accompanied  by  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Ruby  Troy,  Dr.  Dykes  flew  to  Wisconsin,  was  given  charter  membership 
in  the  Association,  and  honored  as  the  first  black  woman  to  earn  a  Ph.D. 
in  the  United  States.   Mrs.  Troy,  a  woman  of  talent  and  culture  with 
first-hand  experience  of  what  it  has  meant  to  be  a  black  woman  in  America, 
was  enthralled.   There  were  hundreds  of  black  women  present,  all  holding 
doctoral  degrees.   The  occasion  was  historic,  the  most  significant  ven- 
ture of  its  kind  ever  attempted  by  black  women. 

One  word  which  has  been  used  repeatedly  by  those  who  have  known  of 
Dr.  Dykes'  academic  achievement  is  "inspiring."  Her  scholastic  record 
was  an  incentive  to  many.   Her  friend  Mrs.  Lillian  Ashby  reminisces  on 
the  impact  of  Eva's  accomplishment  at  Howard  and  Harvard:   "It  was  such 
an  inspiration  to  me,"  and  surely  it  was  an  incentive  to  dozens  of  other 
young  black  women  who  knew  her  or  knew  of  her.   Mrs.  Pauline  Mitchell 
says  that  Dr.  Dykes  not  only  inspired  her  to  go  on  to  college  but  to 
enter  her  own  field,  English,  and  to  work  towards  membership  in  the 
Howard  University  Honor  Society,  Kappa  Mu.   Mrs.  Helen  Sugland  says, 
"She  constantly  advised  me  to  higher  achievement  (in  education)'.' 

Her  professional  colleagues  found  her  a  source  of  inspiration. 
Forty  years  after  their  first  meeting.  Dr.  Otis  E.  Edwards,  whose  formal 
education  had  been  acquired  intermittently  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
told  Dr.  Dykes,  "The  words  "Doctor  Eva  B.  Dykes'  were  the  inspirational 
part  of  the  introduction  which  began  my  acquaintance  with  you  in 
Washington,  D.C."   Truly,  as  Dean  Emerson  Cooper  once  remarked,  "she 
was  a  reservoir  of  inspiration  and  motivation  to  both  teachers  and  stu- 
dents." 

Another  popular  comment  on  Dr.  Dykes  as  teacher  is  that  she  was 
thorough  and  diligent  and  expected  the  same  of  her  students.   Dr.  Millet 
says,  "Her  courses  were  no  'snap,'"  and  Dr.  Reynolds  confirms,  "She  made 
made  students  toe  the  mark."  Dr.  Charles  Bradford  says  that  he  and  other 
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ministerial  students  who  entered  Dr.  Dykes'  journalism  class  "with  the 
idea  that  it  must  be  endured  in  order  (for  them)  to  graduate  from  the 
theological  course,"  not  only  learned  to  enjoy  it  but  were  made  to  realize 
"almost  immediately"  that  the  class  "would  indeed  be  no  lark." 

Dr.  Dykes  stressed  the  importance  of  mastery  of  material  at  each 
level  of  schooling  in  the  concept  of  "minimum  essentials."   "There  should 
be  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  should  be  expected  of  pupils  beginning  with 
the  primary  grades.   No  student,  in  my  opinion,  should  pass  from  one 
grade  to  another  until  he  has  met  these  requirements."   Dr.  Dykes'  sylla- 
buses were  always  several  pages  long,  with  requirements  clearly  outlined, 
and  students  who  failed  to  complete  the  requirements  knew  what  to  expect. 
She  worked  patiently  with  students,  determined  "to  get  the  subject  matter 
across,"  as  Mrs.  Myrtle  Murphy  puts  it.   Dr.  Cooper  never  sat  in  any  of 
her  classes,  but  as  student  and  teacher  he  remembers  her  campus-wide  im- 
pact through  her  English  cooperation  program  and  her  stress  on  "minimum 
essentials"  and  audibility.   He  calls  Dr.  Dykes  "a  teacher  of  teachers." 

Other  qualities  which  Dr.  Dykes'  students  remember  her  stressing  in 
the  classroom  were  punctuality  and  dependability.   As  usual,  she  practiced 
what  she  preached.   Dr.  Millet  recalls,  "Late  one  night.  Dr.  Dykes  rushed 
down  to  the  president's  home  to  submit  a  report  which  technically  was  due 
within  that  deadline  date."  And  Dr.  Lewis  J.  Larson,  who  was  sparing  in 
compliments  to  his  faculty,  said,  "I  have  appreciated  your  prompt  and 
courteous  cooperation  in  the  various  committee  assignments  and  extra- 
class  responsibilities."  Recognizing  her  dependability,  he  added,  "I 
have  always  felt  that  if  Dr.  Dykes  was  doing  something,  we  could  be  sure 
it  would  be  done  well . "  . 

Academic  excellence  only  would  hardly  have  earned  for  an  individual 
the  honors  which  Eva  Beatrice  Dykes  has  accrued.   Every  citation  she  has 
received  has  made  mention  of  her  character  and  personality,  and  often  of 
her  talents  outside  the  classroom.   On  presenting  her  the  Howard  University 
Alumni  Award  on  Charter  Day,  1945,  Professor  Jason  C.  Grant,  her  former 
colleague  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College,  observed  that  few  graduates  of  the 
university  "had  led  so  rich  and  varied  a  life  or  one  so  signalized  by  so 
many  achievements  as  Dr.  Eva  Beatrice  Dykes. "36  He  continued: 

3oQuoted  by  Reynolds,  "Impossible  Dream,"  p.  17. 
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Here  then,  is  a  Howard  graduate  who  has  lived  and  is 
living  a  life  not  narrowed  to  the  confines  of  a  single 
category,  but  a  full  life  characterized  by  a  wide  range 
of  important  activities  and  distinguished  achievements. 
Such  a  life  is  in  keeping  with  the  highest.  .  .Christian 
ideals  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Howard  University 
and  thus  merits  richly  such  recognition  as  the  Alumni 
1  Award  can  give. 37 

At  her  retirement,  a  citation  from  the  Vice-President  of  the  General 

1  ' 

Conference  read: 

I  The  contributions  which  you  have  made  in  the  field  of 

ji  education,  music,  public  relations,  and  social  graces,  etc. 

!  are  of  inestimable  value,  and  time  can  never  replace.  .  . 

In  your  teaching  you  have  instilled  in  the  students  the  finer 
and  worthwhile  things  of  life.  .  .  .Also,  the  life  goal  of 
many  a  youth  has  been  changed  in  the  right  direction  because 

i  of  the  inspiration  received  from  you. 


On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Administration  of  the 
College,  President  Rock  penned: 


fi, 

i;;]!  Your  retirement  we  regard  as  a  termination  of  a  brilliant 

H'  and  productive  career  in  the  active  service  of  higher  educa- 

!'!•'  tion.  .  .  .Your  vitality  and  awareness  being  what  they  are 

cannot  bemuffled  or  inhibited  by  such  a  small  thing  as  retire- 
ment. ... 

In  a  formal  commendation  for  Dr.  Dykes,  upon  her  nomination  for  the 
Outstanding  Educators  Award  in  Vienna,  Dean  Cooper  wrote: 

The  record  of  Dr.  Dykes'  contribution  to  Oakwood  College 
is  an  illustrious  and  enviable  one.   She  has  served  Oakwood 
with  conspicuous  excellence,  with  unflagging  dedication,  with 
extreme  devotion,  and  with  profound  qualities  of  gentle  great- 
ness. .  .  .Dr.  Dykes  brought  a  spirit  of  true  greatness  to 
Oakwood  College. 

From  California,  a  former  administrator  of  Oakwood  College,  Mr.  H. 
T.  Saulter,  wrote  Dr.  Dykes: 

I  enjoy  building  things  with  wood.   There  have  been  a 
few  items  that  I  have  constructed  from  wood  and  when  com- 
pleted I  enjoyed  seeing  them  placed  where  they  served  in 
some  useful  function.   You  are  a  builder,  also.   You  have 
been  building  minds.   Unlike  objects  of  wood,  minds  are  not 
completely  finished  and  then  put  to  some  useful  task.   The 
training  which  you  have  given  to  the  minds  of  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  have  set  in  motion  thinking  powers  that 

37ibid. 
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are  ever  growing  broader  and  deeper.   What  joy  can  be  yours 
as  you  lay  aside  your  regular  teaching  duties  and  see  many 
of  your  former  students  pushing  forward  and  making  strides 
in  their  journey  throughout  this  life.  .  .  . 

In  1980,  the  writer  of  this  paper  found  that  former  colleagues,  stu- 
dents, and  friends  of  Dr.  Dykes  were  delighted  to  talk  about  Dr.  Dykes, 
and  the  qualities  which  impressed  and  influenced  them  in  their  contact 
with  her.   "Candid  camera"  initial  responses  to  request  for  information 
about  Dr.  Dykes  have  been  impressive  and  revealing.   Recently-retired 
Oakwood  Professor  English,  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Winslow,  whom  colleagues 
regard  as  a  repository  of  knowledge,  said,  "I  am  practically  a  hero- 
worshipper  of  Dr.  Dykes."  Perhaps  only  those  who  know  Mrs.  Winslow 's 
conservative  stand  on  hero-worship  could  fully  appreciate  this  remark. 
Mrs.  Winslow  and  Dr.  Dykes  were  on  the  Faculty  together  for  many  years, 
and  co-authored  a  Manual  of  English.    Mr.  Alan  Anderson,  himself  a 
brilliant  man  and  an  author,  who  has  known  Dr.  Dykes  from  his  childhood, 
commented,  "She  is  a  super  person,"  and  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  Dykes, 
who  has  known  her  for  many  decades,  told  the  writer  over  the  telephone: 
"You  are  working  with  a  great  soul",  and  expressed  best  wishes  for 
success  in  this  worthy  endeavor.   The  highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid 
to  an  individual  is  the  sincere  testimony  of  those  whose  lives  have 
been  influenced  by  his  or  hers. 

Among  the  qualities  which  Dr.  Dykes'  acquaintances  found  very 
striking  were  humility  and  modesty  and,  in  sum,  her  sweet,  gentle  nature. 
Former  Howard  classmate,  the  late  Reverend  E.  Smith,  referred  to  her  as 
"modest  little  Eva,"  and  her  friend,  Lillian  Ashby  observes,  "her  un- 
assuming manner  has  always  impressed  me.  .  .  .Some  of  lesser  stature — 
with  limited  ability — have  been  far  more  arrogant,  ostentatious,  and 
vocal  than  she."   For  eleven  years  Dr.  Dykes  held  the  only  doctorate  on 
the  Oakwood  faculty.   President  F.  L.  Peterson,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Moran 
in  1945  often  lamented:   "I  long  for  the  day  when  one  faculty  member 
could  greet  another  on  this  campus,  'Good  morning.  Doctor,'  and  receive 
the  response,  'Good  morning.  Doctor,'"  Dr.  Dykes'  unique  position  never 
went  to  her  head.   As  Dr.  Reynolds  remarked,  "Attitudes  of  class  superi- 
ority she  considers  not  only  in  excess  of  her  credentials  but  distaste- 
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ful  in  themselves, "3°  His  observation  that  "there  are  about  her  no 
put-on  or  professional  airs"  was  as  true  in  the  early  Oakwood  years  as 
at  any  other  time  in  her  life.   Someone  once  asked  Dr.  Dykes  whether  she 
was  ever  bored  by  her  close  association  with  church  members  who  were  well 
below  her  educational  level.   She  responded,  "Never,  I  enjoyed  the  com- 
pany of  the  members  of  the  Church  because  there  is  a  tie  that  binds  mem- 
bers of  an  S.D.A.  church  together  all  over  this  wide  world. "39 

Dr.  Dykes  remembers  favors  with  gratitude.   She  repeatedly  thanks 
Dr.  Millet  for  making  her  first  European  tour  possible,  and  Dr.  Reynolds 
for  arranging  to  have  pictures  taken  of  her  and  her  sister  in  different 
European  cities.   She  shared  none  of  Dr.  Millet's  regret  that  she  could 
not  have  received  a  larger  gift. 

Mrs.  Helen  Jackson  notes  that  despite  her  evangelical  spirit  and 
her  firm  commitment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church, 
Eva  Dykes  was  always  very  tolerant  and  respectful  of  other  people's  be- 
liefs.  Mrs.  Pauline  Mitchell  adds  that  she  was  "adaptable  and  comfort- 
able in  the  company  of  many  types  of  people — the  elite,  the  intelligent- 
sia, students,  the  underprivileged,  religious,  those  not  professing  her 
religious  faith."  Mrs.  Helen  Sugland,  her  friend  of  fifty  years, 
affirms,  "Eva  walked  with  kings  and  never  lost  the  common  touch." 

Old  students  recall  with  gratitude  Dr.  Dykes'  interest  in  people, 
their  concerns  and  problems.   She  taught  her  students  by  precept  and 
example  to  be  interested  in  people.   One  English  Literature  course  ob- 
jective was  typical: 

To  discover  in  the  literature  of  England  the  characteristics 
of  the  English  people:   their  desires,  their  hopes, 
their  achievements,  and  their  ways  of  thinking. 

She  lived  what  she  taught,  and  her  life  has  been  beautiful. 


38 

"Impossible  Dream,"  p.  17, 

OQ 

-'^Interview  by  Clara  Rock,  1975,  CTaped) .  Copied  for  E.  B.  D, 
Library. 
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A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever; 
Its  loveliness  increases,  it  can  never 
Pass  into  nothingness.  .  . 

John  Keats 


Today  (1980)  Professor  Emeritus  Eva  Beatrice  Dykes  lives  quietly  at 
her  home  on  the  campus  of  Oakwood  College.   Health  habits  of  a  lifetime 
stand  her  in  good  stead:   she  is  amazingly  active  and  agile.   Her  speech 
is  still  peppered  with  literary  allusions,  her  daily  newspaper  is  still 
read  in  its  entirety — "I  read  every  word,"  she  smiles  almost  apologeti- 
cally;  "It's  a  bad  habit  I  must  break."  She  tries  to  refrain  from 
making  more  clippings,  to  add  to  the  hundreds  which  stuff  her  files  and 
demonstrate  the  many  issues  which  have  interested  her  through  the  years: 
the  problems  and  progress  of  blacks  and  women,  the  relevancy  of  litera- 
ture to  life,  religious  matters,  and  many  others.   Her  mind  is  alert  as 
she  ponders  and  discusses  the  problems  of  the  world — "What  do  you  think 

of ?.  .  .  .If  I  were  President  Carter,  I  would.  .  ."   She  is  enjoying 

her  retirement  in  peace  and  dignity.  *  '  ''    ''    •*  '  ^ 

In  a  century  that  will  survive  in  history  through  people  like  Mairy 
McCloud  Bethune  and  Martin  Luther  King,  Malcolm  X  and  Jesse  Jackson, 
hers  has  been  a  quiet,  almost  uneventful  life;  but  she  deserves  her 
place  in  the  pantheon.   Committed  to  a  policy  of  refusal  to  retaliate, 
she  nevertheless  managed  to  play  an  aggressive  role  in  the  improvement 
of  several  thousand  black  people.   As  a  black  person,  as  a  woman,  as  an 
academician,  she  has  been  a  trailblazer.   She  will  be  remembered. 
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HUMAN  SEXUALITY:   SOCIAL  WORK  STUDENTS 
AT  OAKWOOD  COLLEGE 
AND  THEIR  VALUES 

Jullaette  Phillips 

Introduction 

People  tend  to  be  inclined  to  hold  on  to  their  traditional  ways  of 
conducting  themselves  and  to  their  attitudes  about  things  that  affect 
their  lives.   This  seems  to  be  true  no  matter  what  the  issue  may  be — 
political,  religious,  sexual  or  others.   People  are  generally  slow  to   " 
accept  change  and  even  more  slow  in  incorporating  change  into  their 
lifestyle.   Traditionally  changes  in  human  mores,  behavior,  laws  and     • 
social  institutions  occur  gradually.   This  has  been  true  for  the  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  related  to  human  sexuality.   Nevertheless,  if  one 
has  recently  taken  inventory  of  the  sexual  behaviors  and  attitudes  with- 
in the  past  two  decades  one  would  probably  conclude  that  this  society 
has  experienced  a  sexual  revolution.   This  conclusion  would  come  auto- 
matically since  there  has  been  a  drastic  change  in  attitudes  and  ethics 
governing  sexual  behavior  and  in  the  behavior  itself.   Since  these  changes 
relating  to  sexual  attitudes  and  behavior  have  had  their  impact  on  society 
and  appear  to  be  here  as  a  part  of  the  lives  of  people  on  all  socio- 
economic levels,  they  have  as  expected,  brought  with  them  problems  and 
confusion  for  those  who  have  been  unable  to  understand  and  accept  what  is 
taking  place.   This  confusion  could  be  compounded  when  we  realize  that 
people  tend  to  assume  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the  culture  in  which 
they  live, but  attempt  to  hold  on  to  the  traditional  attitudes  with  which 
they  grew  up.   When  we  think  of  the  confusion  they  may  experience  we  con- 
cern ourselves  with  personality  mal-adjustment ,  feelings  of  inadequacy, 
guilt  and  other  inner  areas  of  the  individual's  life  which  manifest  them- 
selves in  visible  problems  which  appear  totally  unrelated  to  sexual  issues. 
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It  is  within  this  concept  that  the  writer  feels  the  area  of  human  sex- 
uality and  the  values  of  social  work  students  need  to  be  studied.   No 
attempt,  the  writer  feels,  shoud  be  made  to  encourage  the  student  to 
"let  go"  of  his  basic  values  and  attitudes;  however  it  is  felt  that  as 
a  part  of  the  training  for  social  work  practice,  the  student  should  begin 
to  recognize  and  understand  the  values  he  has  relating  to  all  areas  of 
his  life.   Once  this  awareness  has  become  a  part  of  the  student,  his 
acceptance  of  the  values  of  others  could  begin.  Without  an  acceptance 
of  others,  with  their  differences,  the  work  of  the  social  work  practi- 
tioner begins  with  an  attitude  which  violates  all  the  profession  endorses. 

Definitions 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  values  will  be  concluded  to  be  the 
concepts,  the  desired,  the  admirable.   Values  represent  for  man  his  uni- 
que standard  and  expressions  of  what  he  considers  to  be  good  an  what  he 
prizes  in  life. 

Human  sexuality,  often  thought  of  as  the  sexual  activities  of  people, 
will  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  relate  to  all  areas  of  an  individual's 
life  affecting  him  as  a  sexual  being  including  the  attitudes,  behavior 
and  standards  of  sexual  approval  from  the  psychological,  physiological, 
and  sociological  points  of  view.   In  other  words  the  whole  of  the  indivi- 
dual's sexual  existence. 

Need  for  Study  ' 

The  practice  of  social  work,  while  a  very  young  profession  in  view 
of  some  much  older  disciplines  engaged  in  human  services,  endorses  a  set 
of  values  extending  beyond  the  provision  of  tangible  services.   A  set  of 
values  which  speaks  clearly  of  the  worth  this  profession  places  on  the 
intangible  areas  of  human  lives:   the  worth  of  the  individual  as  a  human 
being,  the  freedom  of  choice,  the  acceptance  of  difference,  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  pursue  fulfillment  in  whatever  manner  available,  and 
the  expectation  that  society  and  man  have  a  reciprocal  relationship. 
This  set  of  values,  here  paraphrased,  is  endorsed  by  the  national  body  of 
social  workers  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  those  working  in  the  name  of 
service  to  people  through  social  work  practice.        v/ 

The  values  which  an  individual  develops  are  influenced  by  many  factors 
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and  are  the  result,  at  any  given  time,  of  the  forces  which  have  been 
at  work  over  a  life  time.   One  cannot  function  fully  as  a  "complete" 
person  without  a  system  of  values.   While  the  values  one  holds  are 
Influenced  by  many  outside  forces  each  person  functions  daily  as  a 
result  of  the  values  he  or  she  has  taken  in  and  made  his  or  her  own. 

The  values  one  holds  around  any  circumstances  are  a  matter  of      , 
personal  conscience,  yet  because  what  one  does  and  how  one  reacts  to 
a  given  situation  clearly  represent  those  values,  the  values  are  often 
times  portrayed  unconsciously. . 

Many  students  choosing  social  work  as  a  profession  do  so  initially 
out  of  their  concern  for  mankind  and  the  desire  to  help.   To  help  solve 
problems  for  people  is  a  real  desire  and  students  of  Oakwood  College  are 
no  different.   It  is  possible  that,  because  students  enrolled  here  are 
committed  to  service  as  a  result  of  their  religious  background,  they  feel 
more  than  eager  to  serve. 

The  goals  of  an  undergraduate  social  work  program  are  preparation 
of  the  student  for  entrance  into  the  profession  on  the  beginning  level 
and  further  training  on  the  graduate  level.  Both  levels  of  training  oper- 
ate with  the  philosophy  that  the  product  has  been  prepared  to  render  ser- 
vice in  a  manner  that  clearly  represents  an  endorsement  of  the  professional 
code  of  ethics.  Representative  of  this  endorsement  is  the  worker's  demon- 
stration of  having  been  socialized  through  the  process  of  social  work 
education  and  therefore  is  assumed  to  be  fully  accepting  of  the  basic  value 
system  set  forth  by  the  profession. 

Since  the  period  of  industrial  revolution  in  this  country,  when  social 
work  came  to  be  an  organized  discipline,  the  philosophical  roots  of  this 
profession  have  basically  remained  intact  in  spite  of  the  technological 
changes  and  the  shift  in  values  of  society.   This  has  made  the  work  of  the 
social  worker  more  personally  demanding  while  seeking  to  help  others  func- 
tion to  the  maximum  of  their  potential.   To  make  this  task  even  more 
difficult  for  the  beginner,  the  social  worker  is  admonished  to  respect 
his  own  values  and  hold  on  to  them,  while  maintaining  a  sensitivity  to 
those  of  the  client.   Seemingly  an  impossible  skill,  but  through  the 
social  work  education  process  coupled  with  the  uniqueness  of  the  student 
who  enters  this  program,  it  can  be  accomplished  and  requires  special  con- 
cern throughout  the  learning  process  which  includes  classroom  theory  and 
field  practice  experience. 
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It  is  Important,  in  view  of  expectations  of  workers  in  the  field, 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  produce  on  each  level,  BSW  and  MSW,  the 
most  competent  workers  possible.   This  begins  on  the  undergraduate 
level  through  courses  in  social  work  theory  and  practice  with  related 
courses  in  understanding  human  behavior  and  dynamics  of  interpersonal 
relationships.   One's  own  awareness  and  understanding  of  self  should 
begin  to  manifest  itself  on  the  undergraduate  level.   Therefore  this 
study  could  serve  as  an  incentive  for  social  work  e 'ucators  to  begin 
at  this  level  (BSW)  and  work  toward  helping  the  social  work  student 
understand  himself  as  he  is  preparing  for  service  in  the  profession. 

It  is  assumed  that  those  values  held  by  the  profession  served  well 
and  are  in  accord  with  the  basic  societal  values  and  represent  those 
values  basic  to  all  people.  The  integrity  of  a  worker  is  often  deter- 
mined by  his  or  her  adherence  to  the  social  work  value  system.   In 
light  of  this  fact  (the  unchanging  value  base  of  the  social  work),  it 
also  becomes  vitally  important  that  the  professional  practitioner  and 
social  work  educator  keep  abreast  of  other  changes  taking  place  with- 
in society  which  may  have  impact  on  the  values  of  people  and  implica- 
tions for  the  practice  of  social  work  and  keep  aware  of  the  values  held 
by  the  student  preparing  for  service. 

Paramount  in  the  value  system  of  the  social  work  profession  is  the 
right  of  people  to  make  their  own  choices  in  life  and  to  decide  and 
direct  the  course  of  their  lives.   In  view  of  this  fact,  and  the  more 
contemporary  attitude  and  behavior  related  to  human  sexuality,  especi- 
ally when  contrary  to  the  traditional  values,  there  can  be  conflict  for 
worker  and  client.   Behavior,  it  is  felt,  generally  represents  the  values 
one  holds  and  this  could  mean  that  a  balance  for  the  practioner  becomes 
an  issue  to  be  dealt  with  in  training  the  social  worker  student.  A  good 
balance  would  indicate  that  the  social  worker  provides  service  to  the 
client  in  a  manner  that  allows  him  or  her  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
and  at  the  same  time  allows  him  or  her  to  live  his  or  her  life  according 
to  this  or  her  own  set  of  values.  Mendelsohn  refers  to  such  a  balance 
as  an  "art"  of  social  work. 

Literature  Search 

Not  much  has  been  found  in  the  literature  regarding  what  is  expected 
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of  the  students  in  relation  to  the  standards  or  set  of  values  they  bring 
with  them  to  the  social  work  educational  process.   It  does  seem  implied, 
however,  in  all  that  has  been  reviewed,  that  the  worker  must  be  able  to 
accept  the  values  of  the  client  without  question  though  it  is  obvious 
that  these  values  may  at  times  be  conflicting  with  the  worker's  own 
value  system.   An  awareness  of  one's  own  values  of  necessity  becomes 
important.   Kence  a  need  to  look  at  these  values  as  a  part  of  each  social 
work  educational  program  is  evident. 

Eleanor  Judah  has  researched  the  concept  of  values  for  the  social 
work  student  on  both  levels  and  has  concluded  that  perhaps  the  value 
constellation  associated  traditionally  with  the  profession  is  changing, 
and  that  this  might  be  an  area  for  study  by  the  profession,  as  an  un- 
certain component  in  social  work.   She  does  suggest  from  her  findings, 
among  other  implications  that  "there  is  a  need  for  recognition  of  the 
significance  of  age  in  ease  of  acculturation.   This  includes  recognition 
of  the  value  of  earlier  identification  and  acculturation  of  good  prospects 
for  social  work,  especially  through  BSW  programs,  and  in  differential 
instructions  and  other  approaches  based  on  age." 

This  writer  agrees  that,  because  undergraduate  students  are  generally 
chronologically  younger,  it  may  be  much  easier  to  train  them  in  acceptance 
of  difference  than  graduate  students.   This  then  compounds  the  necessity 
for  the  undergraduate  social  work  classes  to  concentrate  on  helping  these 
students  have  an  awareness  of  self  and  others  which  includes  the  system 
of  values  under  which  they  perform.    ,.  .^^.  .  ^,   ,   ,.  .  ,   ■  :  „••. 

Presently  there  are  no  clearly  defined  or  acceptable  standards  re- 
garding sexual  ethics  in  our  society  and  a  variety  of  social  ills  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  drastic  changes  in  sexual  attitude  and  behavior  over 
the  past  decades.   Psychologist  Albert  Ellis  has  concluded  from  a  survey 
of  contemporary  American  attitudes  on  sex,  love,  marriage  and  family  re- 
lations, that  inadequate  sex  education  with  its  resulting  repression  and 
inhibition  of  normal  sexual  expressions  has  had  a  gravely  deleterious 
effect  on  our  lives  and  behavior. 

According  tc  Allen  Fromme,  our  sexual  behavior  is  essentially  the 
results  of  our  attitudes  towards  sex;  and  these  attitudes,  in  turn,  are 
a  product  of  how  one  has  been  brought  up.   Obviously,  then,  with  different 
cultures  and  life  experiences  for  students  of  social  work,  there  will  be 
found  a  variety  of  differences  in  attitudes  toward  human  sexuality.  Will 
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students  be  able  to  recognize  these  differences  and  look  at  them  in- 
dependently? This  question  the  writer  feels  needs  addressing. 

Gender  roles  In  recent  years  have  also  evolved  significantly  in 
our  American  society  and  are  now  generally  more  flexible  and  broader 
than  in  earlier  days.  Both  men  and  women  are  more  actively  involved 
In  activities.  Interests  and  occupations  formerly  reserved  for  opposite 
genders.  This  contrasts  greatly  with  the  previous  periods  in  history 
when  the  roles  were  rigidly  adhered  to  an  any  deviation  often  marked 
the  Individual  as  being  "different"  or  with  homosexual  tendencies. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  recent  years  regarding  the  trends 
In  human  sexuality  and  changing  attitudes  toward  the  sexual  behavior  of 
people.   Society  has  responded  to  these  changes  in  various  ways  ranging 
from  providing  services  as  an  aid  in  adj.ustment,  to  revising  and  insti- 
tultlng  new  laws  to  protect  and  accommodate.   For  the  social  worker  of 
experience,  these  changes  can  be  confusing.   For  the  new  social  worker, 
emerging  from  an  educational  program  where  there  has  been  a  process  of 
internalization  of  the  value  base  of  social  work,  these  can  cause  total 
frustration  unless  the  worker  has  some  understanding  of  his  or  her  own 
values  and  how  he  or  she  feels  about  them. 

Social  work  students  regardless  of  past  life  experiences  all  come 
to  the  educational  program  with  a  set  of  values  determined  by  those  life 
experiences  and  these  values  are  not  always  in  agreement  with  those  of 
the  profession  or  the  client.   This  does  not  negate  the  fact  that  basi- 
cally students  entering  the  social  work  programs  have  a  basic  concern 
for  human  beings  and  a  sincere  desire  to  "help".   The  writer  feels  that 
it  is  because  of  this  strong  desire  to  be  a  helper  that  the  social  work 
student  is  seen  as  a  unique  individual;  consequently,  it  may  be  dis- 
covered through  the  limited  questionnaire  used  in  this  study  that  the 
values  which  they  have  will  not  pose  a  significant  problem  or  barrier 
to  their  performance  la  the  field  of  social  work. 

The  undergraduate  social  work  students  are  generally  young,  rela- 
tively inexperienced  in  life's  experiences  and  functioning  basically 
from  a  set  of  values  acquired  through  the  growing-up  process  which  in- 
cludes the  home,  school  and  church  environments. 

The  students  enrolled  in  the  particular  school  where  this  study 
has  been  conducted  have  usually  indicated  an  added  dimension  to  the 
source  of  values  -  that  of  their  strong  religious  background  where 
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some  basic  moral  and  religiously  oriented  values  have  been  instilled. 
Classroom  discussions  have  often  shown  this  to  be  true  when  it  has  been 
pointed  out  often  by  students  in  case  illustrations  that  the  choice  of 
clients  conflicts  often  with  the  "spiritually  correct"  direction.   It 
is  true,  however,  that  over  the  past  decade  differences  in  value  stand- 
ards have  received  greater  acceptance  by  the  religiously  rigid.   How 
much  this  new  acceptance  has  affected  the  values  of  the  current  college 
student  remains  an  issue  for  study,  but  the  writer  reels  that  for  the 
students  currently  enrolled,  the  shift  has  not  been  drastic  and  the 
traditionally  rigid  and  moral  standards,  and  basic  values  still  remain. 

This  study  is  proposing  essentially  that  the  undergraduate  student 
in  social  work  would  need  help  looking  at  the  values  carried  by  him  or 
her  in  regards  to  basic  concepts  of  life's  issues.  Mendelsohn  has 
suggested  that  for  the  student  who  is  looking  inward  with  some  objecti- 
vity for  the  first  time,  the  experience  can  be  frightening  and  exciting. 
Frightening  because  there  are  parts  of  oneself  that  would  best  be  avoided, 
exciting  because  understanding  leads  to  mastery,  and  mastery  leads  to 
better  performance  in  the  field.   This  is  an  area  the  writer  feels  even 
the  social  work  teacher  may  have  difficulty  with  if  looking  inward  has 
not  become  a  part  of  the  teacher's  functioning. 

The  religious  impact  on  the  values  of  these  particular  students  is 
not  peculiar  or  unusual,  for  the  generally  accepted  value  of  man  as  a 
human  being  and  man  being  seen  as  a  special  entity  is  based  on  the  tradi- 
tional Judo-Christian  concepts  which  have  also  influenced  the  laws  of  the 
land  which  serve  to  protect  man,  and  society  for  centuries  has  operated 
under  these  same  basic  values.  >:  v.  ,■.:■!,!,,.: 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  writer  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  values 
held  by  students  and  their  implications  for  social  work  education  in  an 
attemt  to  determine  the  need  for  attention  to  this  area  in  the  training 
of  the  undergraduate  student.   This  study  it  is  hoped  will  set  the 
groundwork  and  inspire  others  to  investigate  further  into  the  area  of 
values  of  social  work  students,  particularly  the  undergraduate.   .  •:-v  ..;., 

Method 

To  implement  this  study,  the  writer  has  compiled  an  instrvmient  using 
only  a  few  of  the  items  which  students  felt  are  directly  related  to  one's 
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attitude  toward  human  sexuality. 

Students  enrolled  In  the  first  course  of  social  work  curriculum 
and  in  courses  on  the  junior  and  senior  level  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  take  the  questionnaire.   This  random  sampling  thus  included  a  total 
of  forty  students  ranging  in  age  from  seventeen  to  forty-three  and 
classified  from  freshman  to  senior.  „  .  _.„ 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the  values  of  students  with  . 
regard  to  their  vocational  preference,  religious  rigidity,  attitudes  on 
pre-marital  sex,  dating,  abortion,  and  out  of  wedlock  pregnancies. 

Classroom  discussions  have  been  taken  in  consideraition  by  the 
writer  and  responses  by  students  as  topics  relating  to  value  have  been 
noted  and  some  conclusions  drawn. 

Questions  have  been  asked  pertaining  to  ther  church  affiliation 
and  attendance  in  an  effort  to  determine  if  regular  attendance  at  church 
is  typical  for  these  students  and  its  relationship  to  values. 

The  question  raised  regarding  their  family  composition  and  relation- 
ship was  used  to  help  the  writer  have  some  insight  on  the  influence  their 
early  years  may  have  had  on  their  current  value  system. 

Other  questions  have  been  related  to  some  areas  a  social  worker 
might  face  in  working  with  people  where  values  and  attitudes  could  have 
a  strong  influence,  particularly  if  the  student  has  strong  feelings  and/ 
or  strong  negative  attitudes.  .  ^ 

Scope  and  Limitations  .   i 

The  writer  has  attempted  to  make  this  study  a  beginning  for  other 
studies  and  recognizes  that  this  brief  study  in  no  way  touches  all  that 
needs  to  be  considered.   Only  a  few  months  have  been  used  for  conducting 
this  study.   A  more  intensive  one  should  cover  a  span  beginning  with    ' 
first  year  students  and  continuing  with  students  in  their  senior  year. 
However,  since  students  taking  a  first  social  work  course  and  students 
having  completed  several  courses  were  used,  it  is  felt  a  good  beginning  ^ 
has  been  made — at  least  an  awareness  of  values  for  students  enrolled  in  ' 
social  work  courses. 
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Findings  and  Discussions 

Students  participating  in  the  study  were  classified  as  follows: 
Freshmen  5 

Sophmores  14 

Juniors  6 

Seniors  13 

Not  classified         2  .   . 

Major  course  of  study  for  students: 
Social  Work  24 

Religion  12 

Other  areas  2 

Undecided  2 

Respondents  ranged  in  age  17  to  43  with  an  average  age  of  23.   Six 
of  the  students  were  married  and  all  remaining  34  were  single.   Only  two 
academic  areas  were  listed  as  majors;   24  students  were  majors  in  social 
work  and  12  students  were  majors  in  religion.   The  other  four  were  in 
either  a  related  area  or  undecided.  :,  ,  •    ■  .   ;:.-/'' 

It  was  generally  felt  by  most  students  that  dating  should  begin  for 
girls  at  age  16.   Differences  were  shown  by  only  10  respondents  who  re- 
sponded thus:   5  thought  the  beginning  age  for  dating  should  be  15,  one 
thought  age  14  and  2  responded  age  17.   Only  1  student  felt  dating  should 
be  started  at  age  18. 

All  of  the  respondents  felt  sex  education  should  be  taught  at  home 
and  some,  an  Insignificant  number  (2),  felt  it  should  be  taught  at  school, 

One  item  on  the  questionnaire  required  that  respondents  check  one 
response  only: 

Abortions  are  approved  - 

—  if  the  life  of  mother  or  child  is  in  danger 

—  never 

—  in  case  of  rape 

—  decision  of  mother  and  father 

—  at  the  mother's  discretion 

The  results  showed  that  only  39  of  the  respondents  answered  this 
item;  24  of  the  respondents  felt  that  abortions  are  approved  if  the  life 
of  the  mother  or  child  is  in  danger.   In  case  of  rape,  5  felt  abortions 
were  approved  and  4  felt  they  should  be  approved  at  the  mother's 
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discretion.   Three  students  felt  that  abortions  should  never  be  approved 
and  3  felt  that  abortions  should  be  .approved  on  the  decision  of  mother 
and  father. 

The  following  table  represents  responses  to  other  interns  on  the 
questionnaire  which  were  answered  with  yes,  no,  and  undecided  answers; 
percentage  of  the  numbers  responding  is  shown. 

TABLE  I 
QUESTIONS  AND  RESPONSES 


Questions 


Yes   % 


No   %    Undicided   T 


1.  Sexual  relations  are  to  be 
reserved  until  after  marriage. 

2.  Pre-marital  sex  is  wrong. 

3.  Human  Service  workers  should 
teach  their  clients  moral  values. 

A.   Teenagers  should  be  taught  about 
contraceptives . 

5.  Men  have  stronger  sexual  drives 
than  women. 

6.  Homosexuality  is  abnormal. 

7.  Do  you  feel  comfortable  examining 
your  body,  (breast,  reproductive 
organs,  etc.) 

8.  Women  born  out  of  wedlock  are 
likely  to  have  children  out  of 
wedlock. 

9.  Heavy  petting  usually  leads  to 
sexual  relations. 

10.  Unwed  mothers  should  be  encouraged 
to  get  off  welfare. 

11.  Teenagers  often  engage  in  sexual 
activities  as  a  result  of  peer 
expectations. 

12.  People  of  some  cultures  and  ethnic 
backgrounds  are  more  likely  to 
have  extensive  sexual  activity  than 
others. 


37 

93 

38 

94 

23 

57 

10 

25 

34 

85 

5 

12 

16 

40 

14 

35 

37 

93 

2 

5 

27  67 

9  23 

34  85 

11  28 

33  83 

22  55 


13   33 


20   50 


4   10 


15   37 


8   20 


10 
1 


11 


14 


7 
6 

18 


25 
2 


28 


10 


35 


10 


25 
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TABLE  I  (CON'D) 


Questions: 


Yes   % 


No 


Undecided   % 


13. 

Young  children  engaging  in 
sexual  activities  should  be 
punished . 

9 

23 

19 

47 

12 

30 

14. 

Persons  classified  as  "low 
economic"  or  "poor"  engage  in 
sex  more  freely  and  live  more 
"loose"  lives  than  middle  or 
upper  income  level  persons. 

9 

23 

19 

47 

12 

30 

15. 

The  more  modern  concept  of 
"speaking  freely  and  openly" 
about  sex  is  a  good  concept. 

34 

85 

■  f    ' 

15 

16. 

Couples  who  are  unable  to 
to  restrain  their  sexual 
desires  should  get  married. 

18 

45 

18 

45 

4 

10 

It  should  be  noted  that  on  several  of  the  items,  1,  2,  4,  6,  9,  11, 
fit  15,  the  attitudes  of  the  majority  of  the  students  are  similar.  These 
items  and  the  responses  of  yes  or  no  for  a  majority  could  have  strong 
implications  for  individuals  expecting  to  work  in  human  service. 

Similarities  exist  in  other  items  on  the  questionnaire  in  a  sig- 
nificant number  and  it  is  felt  that  these  also  could  be  areas  needing 
attention  by  the  educators.   Some  of  these  items  where  responses  seem 
significant  are  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

A  large  percentage  of  students  feeling  that  sexual  relations  are  to 
be  reserved  until  after  marriage  and  premarital  sex  Is  wrong  (93%  and  94% 
respectively)  could  be  related  to  the  strong  religious  convictions  of 
these  students  and  could  possible  imply  the  need  to  have  such  areas  dis- 
cussed by  students  with  some  help  toward  understanding  why  they  have 
these  values.   These  attitudes  if  held  rigidly  by  students  may  get  in  the 
way  of  developing  a  working  relationship  with  the  client  whose  lifestyle 
differs  from  these  attitudes  and  whose  feelings  relating  to  sexual  acti- 
vities may  be  directly  opposite.  Workers  with  little  awareness  of  how 
they  feel  in  these  matters  could  be  extremely  judgemental. 

Homosexuality  and  the  most  current  attitudes  toward  those  who  prac- 
tice this  way  of  life  have  had  tremendous  impact  on  society.  With  93% 
of  the  respondents  feeling  homosexuality  is  abnormal,  this  could  have 
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serious  implications  for  future  human  service  workers.   It  is  very 
likely  that  this  attitude  could  be  a  real  hindrance  in  relating  to 
the  homosexual  client.  Looking  at  the  various  sexual  preferences  of 
people  and  the  effects  they  may  have  on  their  successful  functioning 
in  society  could  be  a  necessity  for  social  work  students.   Their  own 
sexual  preferences  and  those  of  others  nv^ed  not  be  similar  but  poten- 
tial social  workers  need  awareness  in  this  area  and  dealing  with  their 
feelings  towards  those  who  are  different  should  become  a  part  of  the 
training  process. 

A  direct  conflict  seems  to  surface  as  one  looks  at  the  responses 
to  items  15  and  other  items.   While  a  large  percentage  showed  oppo- 
sition to  premarital  sex  and  other  contemporary  views  on  sex,  85% 
seem  to  feel  that  the  more  modern  concept  of  "speaking  freely  and 
openly"  about  sex  is  a  good  concept.   This  discrepancy  could  imply 
conflict  or  ambivalence  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  students.   The  wri- 
ter feels  that  it  will  be  only  through  a  self-awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  students  that  they  will  be  able  to  separate  and  resolve  these 
Issues  for  themselves. 

The  remaining  items  on  the  questionnaire  related  to  the  stu- 
dents' personal  lives  and  questions  such  as  with  whom  did  they  live, 
who  were  they  able  to  discuss  sex  with,  where  they  learned  about  sex, 
how  often  they  attended  church,  and  to  which  church  they  belonged 
were  asked  and  responses  were  as  follows:   25  of  the  respondents  lived 
with  both  parents,  while  12  lived  with  one  parent;  2  of  the  students 
lived  with  persons  unrelated  to  them;  all  of  the  respondents  indi- 
cated they  were  able  to  discuss  sex  with  at  least  one  parent  in  the 
home;  16  of  the  students  indicated  they  learned  about  sex  in  the  home, 
while  18  indicated  their  first  knowledge  of  sex  was  gained  from  their 
peers;  5  of  the  respondents  indicated  they  learned  of  sex  at  school. 
All  of  the  students  responding  except  one  were  of  the  same  religious 
affiliation  and  all  of  their  attendance  at  church  services  ranged 
from  at  least  once  each  week  to  .more  than  once  each  week. 

Summary  and  Implications 

The  lack  of  in-depth  Information  on  the  students  or  Information 
relating  to  values  prior  to  attendance  in  social  work  courses  makes 
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it  impossible  to  conclude  that  the  responses  on  this  questionnaire 
represent  those  values  brought  to  college  by  the  students  or  if  ex- 
posure to  college  life  and  exposure  to  students  of  other  backgrounds 
may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  current  standards  these  students 
hold.   However,  it  is  felt  by  the  writer  that  the  responses  as  re- 
presented do  hold  some  implications  for  social  work  training  at    <  ' 
least  on  the  undergraduate  level.  .  >-■: 

Some  items  on  the  questionnaire  might  be  well  used  as  indi- 
cations of  need  for  additional  information  for  the  student.   Examples 
of  these  items  might  be:  ■  ■ .  i  ,  . 

1.  Item  relating  to  abortions.  A  worker  dealing  with  this  issue 
with  a  client  should  be  well  informed  on  all  aspects,  legal,  moral, 
medical  and  economic  and  should  be  prepared  to  present  these  to  the 
client  without  having  his  or  her  own  preference  shown.   A  very  dif- 
ficult area  for  a  novice  and  an  experienced  worker  as  well,  but  a 
student's  understanding  of  his  or  her  own  opinion  on  this  matter  may 
help  make  the  task  easier.   This  is  true  for  other  items  on  the 
questionnaire  and  could  be  explored  individually  in  appropriate 
social  work  and  related  courses,  not  to  change  the  students  opinions 
but  to  help  them  look  at  just  where  they  stand  on  each  of  these  sen- 
sitive areas  and  be  better  prepared  to  deal  with  them  with  the  client 
without  imposing  the  values  they  hold  for  themselves. 

2.  All  social  work  departments  should  see  to  it  that  the  values  of 
students  receive  attention  and  that  "self-awareness"  as  a  means  be 
incorporated  into  each  course  required  of  social  work  students. 

3.  Self-awareness  as  a  necessary  ingredient  for  all  social  work 
courses  could  be  of  much  help  to  a  student  even  if  he  later  decides 
not  to  pursue  a  social  work  career,  since  this  component  when  incor- 
porated into  an  individual's  everyday  experiences  could  have  positive 
meaning  for  his  relationships  with  all  people  and  improve  his  func- 
tioning as  a  sexual  being. 

It  is  concluded  by  the  writer  that,  while  only  a  small  number 
of  students  were  used  in  this  study,  it  could  well  be  representative 
of  the  type  of  students  entering  the  social  work  program  at  Oakwood 
College.   It  also  implies  that  a  variety  of  values  is  carried  by  the 
students,  yet  there  is  a  strong  similarity  among  them.   This  repre- 
sents for  the  writer,  as  a  teacher  in  social  work,  a  real  need  for 
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sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  educator  and  a  need  to  expose  stu- 
dents to  a  variety  of  learning  exp.eriences  to  enhance  the  students' 
learning  and  preparation  for  service. 

The  writer  does  not  have  any  conclusive  answers  to  any  of  the 
issues  within  this  paper  but  does  feel  strongly  that  one  way  to 
help  prepare  potential  social  workers  for  service  to  people  with 
various  value  standards  and  with  other  differences  is  by  helping 
them  become  aware  of  their  own  values  and  the  part  these  values 
play  in  their  relationship  to  others. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  paper  will  ignite  a  desire  among  social 
work  educators  to  explore  this  theory  further. 
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